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Kansas Grows the Best 


°Mheat in the World 
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Is not a one time flour. Intro- 


RED STAR MILLING Se & duced into any distributor’s 


WICHITA,KANSAS field, it willinsure him a sound 
/ 


and srowing business from 
that time forward. 








R. S. HURD, PresIDENT 
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The Pillsbury Rye Mill at Minnéapolis is the largest rye mill 
in the world. 


This is evidence, in the first place, of an overwhelming demand 
for Pillsbury’s Rye Flours. In the second place, the size of this 
plant, and its superior equipment, enable the production of 
the finest rye flours on the market. 


This mill grinds eleven types of rye flour from the choicest 
midwestern grain. One of these is sure to be exactly what you 
want. Choose from Pillsbury’s Pure Dark Rye, Light Rye, White 
Rye, Medium Rye, four blends of Rye-and-Wheat, Rye Meal, 
Rye Graham and Pumpernickel. 
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KERY FLOUR 
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AnA B Cof Flour Jobbing 








I wish to distribute quality products when- 
ever they will bring profits, but in the case 
of flour, isn’t it true that cheaper grades 
are the best sellers? 





Possibly they are, the first time sold, but 
for a permanent trade, quality such as is 
found in “Larabee’s Best” always makes 
the surest profits. 


| pS Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hundreds of Good Bakers Use 


CREAM LOAF 
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© fu thousands of users of Chase 
Burlap, Paper and Cotton Bags 
have given them their reputation for 
quality. Users have spread the word 
that Chase Bags always give the 
greatest bag value per dollar and the 
most complete service. This repu- 
tation of.the oldest Bag House has 
been established through eighty years 
of bag manufacturing achievement. 


Your nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office will gladly help you in se- 


, curing the right bag for your needs. 








CHASE Bae Co. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Goshen, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Affiliated Company 
Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, THE ApDAMs BaG Co. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston Manufacturers of 
NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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eymith ‘Discovers the Best Cflour— 


7 “Whenever any one makes a better article, I always stock up with it,” 
Smith often boasted to visiting salesmen. “I want the name of ‘Smith’ to 
stand for the best in this territory.” And he would emphasize “best” by 
raising his voice. 


















One day he made this remark to an “I-H” salesman. The salesman took 
:. out his order blank, filled it in and handed it to Smith. 


“What's this?” Smith inquired. 
“That is an order for two cars of the ‘best’ flour.” 
“Prove it,” said Smith. 


The salesman talked to him for half an hour in the manner of salesmen, 
and finally Smith put his signature to the contract. 





Now when Smith talks of quality, he says, “If a cintiiiaimepes makes an 
article as good as ‘I-H Flour,’ I stock up with it.” 


tae Or cBakers 
ORACLE 

cf Short Patent 
THUNDERBOLT 
Cf Reliable Flour 
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1926 1927 
1,750,000 Bushels 1,000,000 Bushels ————> 


What's A Million This is one of the Com- 
Bushels More Or sari Soman. cow 


cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 

I eSS To ‘ our bushels or a total of 
* 2,750,000 bushels. It is 

one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 


JUST ‘THIS! apolis. 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 








Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 





And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


COMMANDER 


Commander MILLING 


COMPANY 


Flour | = 
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“he 
Shortest 
of Short 
Patents” 





Chor Cfifty Years 


—“KELLY’S FAMOUS 
Flour” has spread 
the news of “better — 
Kansas wheat.” 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


— 


MILLING ® 
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Pf{aenc the retailer make the sale 
is your message on the flour bag. 
A bright, pleasing design implies 
superior quality for your brand. 


The Better Printing on Bemis Bags 
speeds up the buying process. It puts 
your brand to the front in this day of 
keen competition. 








» ) sascain 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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Birds of a Feather 
here One F 


ow Prices 


e Generally Finds 


ow Quality. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 674-576 Ellicott Square Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 5256-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bidg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 a ciae bike: Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 612 Reynolds 

Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fila., 901 Callahan Court. 


Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
New Orleans, La., 719-728 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bidg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bidg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Blectric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal bichange Bidg. 
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Plant of the C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO. 


=—=ELLICOTT CITY, MD.== 


PATAPSCO MILLS 


The Home of PAT-A-CAKE, I-SPY and PANTEX Flours 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Engineers for Building and Equipment 
Hydro Electric Power Plant 


WE BUILD HIGH-GRADE MILLS EXCLUSIVELY 
NO OTHER BUSINESS SOLICITED 
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Y’ SEPARATOR 


The Foundation Unit of the Carter System of Controlled Cleaning 


‘When Nllers Get Together 


When millers get together and compare notes their mills’ 
equipment is always an interesting topic of conversation. 
It is then that they find out the universal success of the 





They do not ask each other “Have you a Carter?” They 
are more likely to ask ““How many Carters are you using?” 


But back in the mill, the steady, quiet, automatic Carter 
units require so little attention that they are apt to be 
forgotten entirely. 


Complete Carter Disc Separator equipment guards the 
quality of your flour by admitting only CLEAN grain 
to the rolls. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. es sixnesaporis, MINN... A. 
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HIGH a helene i» 


pring Whea t Fours 


The kind you need to help you maintain your quality loaf. 


Hundreds of bakers who have used them will testify to their 
excellence and uniformity. 





att 
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“The Dependable Flour" 


\ \ j YV/ 
ZL mane pees A eT 


























Gold Coin—Standard Patent Daniel Webster—Short Patent 


Wheat, Graham and Whole Wheat Flours 
Rye Flours—All Grades—Pure and Blended 


Pure Silver—Very Fancy Clear 





SG0Y SURR BERG 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have pur- 
chased the best. 


‘. 
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An “Old Timer” installs 


G-E Equipment 


Most of us are familiar with the Waggoner Gates 
Mill at Independence, Mo. It is one of the oldest 
mills in the country. Year after year it has produced 
its famous “Queen of the Pantry” flour. 


When competition forced all owners and operators 
to look more closely to their production costs, 
Waggoner Gates took out its engine and in its place 
installed a G-E 600-h.p. synchronous motor. 


Thus an “old-timer” met the challenge. Queen of 
the Pantry flour will continue to be milled with all 
of its old-time quality—and at a profit. 


Wherever you are located, you can get in touch 
with G-E flour milling specialists who will talk 
over all your power problems with no obligation to 
you. The leading flour mills of the country are using 
G-E equipment and G-E service. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


200-109A 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


-Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Flour is born, not made.—I nurse along 
the right sort of wheat, and consequently 
when my flour is full grown, it can’t help 
but be right. 






JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT.~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA. : 
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J\9 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY,KANSAS g lo 
a4 99 
“PRINCE ss SUNKIST 
‘6 
“ MBASSAAOL” oun winrar Lamedis tr FLOUR 
J O H N Western Kansas out bey ond the softer wheat In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
Turkey Wheat Patent sections of Kansas, — out special needs of the baker are 
where all of the wheat is ene yy aw a 
Milled in Kansas City’s great strong and fine. shersiapie ieee 
: h th i 
new 5,500-bbl mill ; of its fine, strone fours that 
© name 0 aney as a 
Bowen Flour Mills Co. come celebrate. 
Wh F ly Bowen-Oglesby Mill ‘ aia 
Monarch Milling Co. PO err ering re The Maney Milling Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ain Office: NCE, KANSAS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
































Wherever dealers take 
their customers’ wishes 
to heart. 


( 
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r LQ UJ i Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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C7 Wichita, Flour Mills Co. 
_” GOWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS. 


ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


| 








Insuring This Year’s “Kansas 
Expansion” Flour 





Careful Inspection 


Before Milling: Analysis and balanced mix- 
ing of wheat. 


After Milling: Frequent analysis of flour. 


Eastern Representatives 


DEcCKER-ELLIs Co., Davis B. Sprers & Co. 
uce Exchange, New York. 287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W. Swirt, J.C. CONSODINE Co., 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 1503 Mer Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Garst, 
Bluefield, W. Va. . Huntington, W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINE & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland, Md. Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. DrsBxez, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 
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— Among the “orestige” 
group of flours. 
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Williamson’s Best 


A —for family business. 
a 


YEO 
VERO) 
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BOSS PATENT 


—Campaigning with 
No. 1 distributors. 


K 
2 Winner 


RX —for bakers. 


CROROVFER 
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e) LUKENS MILLING CO. ) 

by CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS K | ‘The 

S| ATCHISON, KANSAS [| Williamson Milling Company 
a ; s CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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“White Crest 


— Shelorfect hour 


Extraordinary high quality places 
WHITE CREST beyond the reach 
of ordinary competition. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


October 5, 1927 














THE final test of good flour is the loaf baked from it. Another test, 
hardly less important, is its standing with competing millers. Some 


flours are a fair mark for every other miller. They go after the cus- 
tomer with the assurance that sooner or later they will get him for 
themselves. Other flours are regarded as having a sound quality 
hold on thetr trade... We believe, taking our record of years, 
that our goods and our trade are respected by our competitors, — 
that all of them recognize our products as well milled, fairly sold 
and regarded as dependable by every customer. 


Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Fa cS 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT— 


this flour has gone along steadily and surely gain- 
ing good will. It has never been sold in vast lots 
by shoddy methods. Its friendships have been 
made by proving itself worthy of them. 


Wouldn’t a flour like HUNTER’S “CREAM” 
increase your business? 
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PS(_ THE HUNTER. MILLING CO.~ Wellington Hansas Yee 
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3,500 Barrels Daily 


‘KaysasBesr’ 


There’s a difference in flours. 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 Ths Kansas BESTFTOTR 








And ‘‘Kansas Best’’ is differ- 
ent in the right way. 




































“More loaves ‘Wt Better Hour 
to the Barrel ~for Baker 
Better Bread’ Grocer, Jobber” 











Before “Havasak” is milled, 
it is the finest, hardest wheat 
in Kansas. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


_ OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED ©™ >» WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
‘S 1700 BARRELS 

















ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


A flour which carries a 
punch. A quick and ready 
seller. Watch 


“Celvet 


put new life into your busi- 
ness. It’s priced right. 


Try it. 


ToeW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 





AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


EPHYR FLOUR 











WA Nonensou te MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON. KANSAS 











bes qty 


calls — 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 


real goodness, 
try— 
“Utility” 


—. 



















rolls and cakes. 


317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER’S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuuine Co., Inman, Kan. 











‘Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inrertor Firour Mrs Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“She Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








CEDRO 


> MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 














































OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 






KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 








Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Golden Glory in aie ora. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 
























“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 








Today we offer 


Open for connection in some markets 


THE NAME OF CAIN teeweede eal, epedaniy ond weve 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 


THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established 1879 





MILLFEED 


Largest Dealers in 
the Southwest 








Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 
sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 
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‘ROBIN’S DEST 


“Robin’s Best” dealers don’t worry. 
They realize that quality will even- 
tually tell. 
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She 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 




















J. E. Havitann, Manager 











Doing just the things a 
good flour should 


‘©he KANSAS MILL &? ELEVATOR Co. 


OW one of the Kell : FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING 0O. 
Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels © 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 
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PW EL RENO MILL 6 ELEVATOR CO.£L RENO, OKLA. 
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SLOGAN preg 


Uniform 


SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for tions and pl 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 














Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 





ee AD” MAID— ” 
OLD HOMESTE KANSAS “GOLD BOND More than a half century of service. 
A fancy high patent flour milled from 
Capacity, Milled Soom Wooten ones strictly dark Turkey Wheat Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
a napoleon 1,200 Barrels Central Kansas Milling Co. 


GE CITY FLOUR MILLS -7).. Hays Cit KAN Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
— a ae, Kansas Hays City Flour Mills Temes . LYONS, BAS and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


























ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 



























Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. **Washita”’ Tua 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


“he Designs 
on the opposite 
file le(ml ase Oe 
estateride me dates 
Cngra ea by 


CQ ollan a 


Ongraving Co. 
Kansas Cit y,Mo 


HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 














. . . . 
Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 






























Here are two quality flours, “American Ace” is proven by the 
always uniform, always fair- test of time to be the most adapt- 
y oe = Pa ay a able flour for the three-fold in- 
ased gpalth. o sanaiiied terest—that of the housewife, baker 











Flour that will develop a and jobber. 


steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 


NEWTON, KANSAS 















Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 





1,000 BARRELS DAILY 
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| J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 


Every customer must : 
wheat district 


be pleased with this 
flour. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Sales and Executive Offices 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Mills at Clay Center, Kansas 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 

















2000 
BARRELS * 
DAILY a ¥) STORAGE 


BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA bikers 


WILLIS NORTON CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





* 
BETTER/%r BAKERS Flours 
a 

















Witasdety ““dromecns Karas” ¢ THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
| “CHERRY BELL” AROMA FLOUR “CARTHAGE QUEEN” USE 
Made exclusively from A most satisfying flour for FLOUR hi H Fl 
| Central Kansas bakers’ use. Milled in an A New Standard of Quality W ite ouse our 


| Turkey Wheat 


I N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


eee ee ee MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Oarthage, Mo. 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 




































Most of the trade in PERFECTION is what 
could be termed “permanent.” The few cus- 
tomers that are led away by price or some 
other factor always return in time. 












“More Bread with Less Flour, 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” 





Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Made in Kansas 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bois 


Cable Address: 
Capacity ‘AMAID” 








‘‘American Eagle’’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘‘Panhandle”’ 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


Hard WheatFiour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 
ee ~4 yrnane Flour =. distinctive flavor 
d unsurpassed qual: 
Ourself-rising ‘Pike sPeak” “fea trade bullder 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 


THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo 











99 Milled ei ay 
“Red Belt for etaner . 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 
The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 











wheat 
600 wr” 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 





LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Salina, Kansas = 800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 
» A short patent ee ” 6é 
“Kansas Sunshine” tor ‘amily Old Trail from = HEART OF Ne ee eee 


AMERICA FLOUR” 


You have never seen anything like it. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 

















2.LEADING MILLS 








A ge Mneune Co- 








Farco Mitit Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D, 








Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 


Write 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 











STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE aaa 3 ee co. 











H. T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Dakota Maid an 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


State Mill & Elevator 






Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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LOUIS DISTRICT | 

















EXPORTERS 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Our thorough experience in exporting both 

hard and soft wheat flours is being utilized 

If you do not hap- 

pen to be one of them, let us tell you what 
we have to offer. 


by numerous importers. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 





SHIPPERS 


Good Milling Wheat 


Every miller realizes the value of good mill- 


ing wheat. 


St. Louis is a leading milling 


wheat market, and the services of our or- 
ganization will assure you the best the mar- 


ket has to offer. 


ANNAN-BURG GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GINGHAM GIRL 





Made by Millers of 


' WHITE STAR 


The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFICO, MISSOURI 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. tours, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 























“Omega” “White Ring” 
Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY’S, MO. 


RADIUM FLOUR 


GIVING REAL SATISFACTION TO AN INCREASING 


NUMBER OF BAKERS EVERY 
DAY 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 



































‘PURINA & 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

















Soft Winter Wheat Flours "| * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = - 
“ORRIS” “TOKAY” EstasiisHep 1864 mah tale an, 
SBeaoseapeaeaeBeeaeaeeeeeaesase sw «a 
. . 
MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 
cag) matablished 1000 AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Saxony Mills ALWAYS RELIABLE Millers since 1866 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
orrespontence -«ST- LOUIS, MO. THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY on TT 
Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. SPRINGFIELD,MO.  8T.LOUIS,MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. Cable Address: “Avistock” ILLINOIS 
rng eae Baur Flour Mills Co. HUEGELY MILLING CO. MONROE MILLING CO. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. Millers of Hard Wheat Flour eaniininsl Rienieteth te WATERLOO, ILL. 
ROMEO PATENT Soft Winter Whee Wloer Koenigsmark Mill Co., Daily Oapacity, 
Exporters Mi Waterloo, Ill. 1,000 bbis. 
Always open for new You'll Lovit”’ Correspondence Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. Milling Co., Valmeyer,Ill. 350,000 bus. 























Hezel Milling Company 


EAST 8T. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


























Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 
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SOGLALEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
,of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R’ 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 














Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 


Pride. ..of 


WISCONSIN’S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
**WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 











H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 





Wisconsin 





OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 





Rye Flour 


Made from Choice of Choicest 





A Pure White Patent 
That Helps the Baker 





Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 








Make a Better Loaf 


have made a good buy 





Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 








Pure Buckwheat Flour 


Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGEtTT, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 






IN PHOSPHATE THE oo 





-- _ 
1 VigTo® CHEMICAL WORKS “CHICAGO 























Write for Samples and 





Quotations 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
Galesville, Wis. 


Pure Rye Flour joe 


pure winter rye flour. 











PeerlessGroundCut 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Yyn%* — cdl. worm ng —_ 
Ask for sample and quotations Essmueller Patents 

Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 








4 ® Five Letter 
Riverside Code "Reisen 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. Refer to This Journal 











AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Stevens Engineering & | 
Construction Co., Inc. | 
Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
| ind Feed Mills Warehouses 
r Bld | LOUIS, MO 





Who stands the loss of 
goods in transit, buyer 
or seller? 


Ths and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me.............- copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


....Charge to my account. 
....1 enclose che€k. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Where KNOWLEDGE is Bliss 
and IGNORANCE is Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be folly to be wise—in poetry—but 
not in business; for Ignorance is the greatest of all business evils; 
because it is blind business in action. 


Successful business knows, from costly experience, that Ignorance is 
anything but bliss. And that the only connection folly has with wisdom 
is when business has been foolish enough not to be wiser sooner. 


Nine out of ten infirmities and failures in business are directly traceable 
to barren Ignorance—ignorance of trade conditions, of costs, of markets, 
of simple organization, system, management, control. And, above all, 
blind ignorance of the presence of a new order of things in business 
today—the order of exact knowledge based on dependable facts and 
figures—the order of Modern Accountancy. 


Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, the chain to the feet, of Progress. 
Knowledge is the wings lifting business to greater heights in human 
service—and so to Power and Profit. 


A business that knows itself does not fail. A business that guesses 
and gambles never fails to fail. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 

OSs ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS sT. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA T FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI . DAVENPORT WACO 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 











rc 








CHICAGO 











We are prepared to make 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Flour and Millfeed 


Stored in Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City 





All our buildings are strictly modern, clean and dry with the lowest 
insurance rates and unexcelled C. L. and L. C. L. shipping facilities. 


THRU FREIGHT RATES APPLY ON RESHIPPING 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE—TRANSPORTATION BUILDING KANSAS CITY 
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VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 


pendable milling. 


Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 





Your Interests Safeguarded 
When you buy 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Plain or Self-Rising 


from 


Acme-Ewvans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


@) p site Milling OD) 


“Use Our Soft Winter “heat Flours 
“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’”’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXOELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also “H;XPANSION”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 














BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime 1 in our service and are 
glad of it. 

Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 

















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 


Cracker Bakers, Attention 
Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


ae DoW IGLEHEART BROS. 


PRODUCTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


Sold in every Millers and Exporters of Flour 


state in the United 
States, in Canada 
EVANSVILLE . - INDIANA, U.S. A. 


and in many for- 
eign countries. 














Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 








We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Mixed Cars 





Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 





of ym and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 





MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 








Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 





OAK Ma EK a AK RT 1 A A WAL ON BO WT BK BB 











Soft Winter Patent 


wR WULF 


>= 





Short Patent 


[TWe Ie Ie Ie Ie De De Le I Le Ne A Oe 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPorT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomeEstic 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Spring Wheat Patent 


Self-Rising Patent 
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Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 


Leapinc MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The eae Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 








‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Fiovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








otis Laboratory 
Service for Millers 


Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Grain Dealers Bakers 

Feed Manufacturers 

‘| Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 








Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














trom Choice 
inter Wheat 


THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Shippers ot LOU 


Write for Samples ana Pe 


Trademarks (fisiStacssana 


ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 


Flour Brands 
BABOs. qrwis, & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. Wasuineron, D.C, 
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A#LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS 














RIcHLAND MILLING Co. 
Special Bakers’ Patent 
GOLDEN SHEAF 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


ELEG ANT EXTRA, EDNA and 


POSTEL’S SELF-RISING 











Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 
Pu. H. Poste, Mituinc Co., Mascoutah, Illinois 


HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Sorr Wueat Four 
KNOLLENBERG MILLING CO. 




















FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable Wheat Cflours 


Dappy Do.vakr.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 


W. P. P. 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY. , 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


RASBBVABBWSBRARBBBRRSBREREEEESEEEE EEE 








We Supply 


‘Dependable Cflour 


and It’s Cheapest 
in the 6nd 











I 
j 
Established 1876 QUINCY, ILL, 


De 
pendable Rye CHlours | 
Manna.... Mepium .... PurE Dark 

Rye MEAL | 








CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 








O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 


Millers of 
Quality Flours 


MILts: O’Fallon, Illinois 


Collinsville, Illinois 
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Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FairyYLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 











DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NaTTKEmMPER, Sales Manager 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade INCORPORATED 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. y.( 
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To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company ( 














Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 








S With Liquid HCN 
Fumigate iivirocyane Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
6515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 











The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade herewith its ia? 
new advertisers, commends them to the reader in the belief that 
they are worthy of confidence. Knowingly, The Northwestern 
Miller will not advertise any save reliable and trustworthy con- 

cerns. The appearance of an advertisement in the columns of 
this journal, therefore, is an indication of the financial and moral 
responsibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser will not i 
be permitted to renew his contract, and the advertisement will 
be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference being 














appended to the firm name: 
Page 
Gulbranson & Thomle, Flour, Feed and Grain | 
Agents, Oslo, Norway ..................... 82 
J. P. Parks, Feed Broker, Kansas City, Mo...... 79 Uh 
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[f over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn’t have 
to tell you about it 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh Kighty per cent of millers 
Accurately Out of Level in this country use 
“EXACT WEIGHT” 

SCALES 

because their simplified ac- 

curacy qualifies any class 

of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 








You pay good 
premiums on insur- 
ance against fire be- 
cause it’s sensible 
business. 


How have you in- 
sured yourselves 
against over- 
weight packages? 


No. 278 Write us for descrip- 
High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices, 


THE SMITH SCALE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes + 1840 
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If flours 

Revealed their characters 
On their sacks 

As people do 

On their faces, 

It would be easier 
To choose a brand. 
But they don’t. 

So the safest way 
To choose 

Is to take a flour 
Like “Town Crier” 


With an unstained record 





Of completely satisfied consumers 
And well rewarded distributors. 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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‘Reactions in &xporting and Importing Countries to 
Changes in ‘Wheat Prices 


By Alonzo & Taylor 


Reprinted from ‘‘Wheat Studies’’ of the Gfood Research Institute 





HEAT exporting and wheat 
importing countries alike 
have had their problems 
since the war. Following 
the collapse of prices of 
raw materials in 1920-21, 
the world price of wheat 
was relatively low during 
the crop years 1921-22 to 
1923-24. The average 














weighted farm price in the 
United States for these three years was 98c. To quote 
from the First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices: “From 1921 until the middle of 1924 this 


country [Great Britain] was obtaining foodstuffs from . 


abroad at prices disproportionately low compared with 
the value of the manufactured goods which it sold 
abroad.” With allowances for depreciated currencies, 
this statement held for the rest of Europe. With the 
crop of 1924 occurred a sharp rise in the price of 
wheat, and during the three crop years 1924-25 to 
1926-27 the world level of wheat prices, despite fluc- 
tuations, has been substantially higher, The average 
weighted farm price in the United States for these 
three years was $1.32. 

With low wheat prices the difficulties of wheat 
growers in exporting countries loomed large; with sub- 
stantially higher prices the position of wheat growers 
has improved. What is regarded as relative prosperity 
has replaced relative unprosperity. Railways and 
manufacturers have shared in the improved conditions 
attendant upon the enhanced wheat prices. Prosperity 
and unprosperity have economic and political conse- 
quences, In all wheat exporting countries, statesmen 
and politicians have shared with agriculturists and 
manufacturers the desire for a price level for wheat in 
harmony with the general price level. Higher prices 
in the past three years have been welcomed as aiding 
the solution of important problems. 

In Europe, however, wheat prices during the past 
three years have been regarded as disproportionately 
high. The years 1921-24 were years of painful recon- 
struction in Europe. To the dislocations of war were 
added those of depreciation of currency. The indus- 
tries of Europe had suffered losses in export markets. 
Lessened dependence on imported foodstuffs was wel- 
comed by every central bank, by every treasurer of 
state. Low prices for foodstuffs implied domestic 
agrarian unrest; but this did not present the crucial 
emergency involved in the problem of balancing state 
budgets and restraining negative (so-called “unfavor- 
able”) balances of merchandise trade. 

Not only was a relatively low price of wheat 
highly acceptable to everybody in Europe except wheat 
growers; gradually the public came to take it for 
granted that this would continue, despite lapse of 
Russian exports, The sharp rise in the price of wheat 
in 1924 was both a surprise and a disappointment. 
Nor did the consequent complacence of European 
wheat growers mollify in the least the apprehension 
of the general public. In the disordered state of the 
economy of Europe, politicians and statesmen were 
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quick to feel the untoward reactions attending the in- 
crease in the price of a basic commodity, 

The price of wheat indirectly affects European 
purchases of other commodities. Wheat occupies a 
position of priority in the import program; and despite 
substitutions, the import demand for wheat in Europe 
is relatively inelastic. If the bill for import wheat 
of a season is higher, the countries will tend to import 
less of other goods. The import purchasing power of 
most European countries is, for the time being, con- 
strained. All European countries of importance have 
a negative balance of merchandise trade; a higher price 
of wheat, unless imports are curtailed, exaggerates the 
negative balance. Whatever increases the cost of liv- 
ing tends to raise the cost of goods being manufactured 
for export, 

It is our purpose in the present study to outline 
briefly the customs and habits in wheat consumption 
which lead importing countries to view changes in 
wheat prices in a manner far different from that pre- 
vailing in exporting countries, 


Wheat Consumption in the United States and Europe 
HEAT consumption in the United States 
amounts to less than a barrel of flour per capita 

per annum. Our best estimate is 90.4 per cent of one 
barrel, or 177 lbs. This amount of flour contains about 
290,000 calories, around one fourth of the annual re- 
quirement of an average adult. The average annual 
consumption of corn, rye, barley and rice is small. 
Consumption of wheat flour in Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina is somewhat higher. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the weighted average per capita consumption 
of flour in the four leading wheat exporting countries 
amounts to a barrel per year. 

As nearly as can be adjudged, the consumption of 
cereals in Europe is much higher—not far below 400 
Ibs per person per year. Before the war, the average 
consumption of cereal preparations, mostly wheat flour, 
in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Italy 
was in the neighborhood of 300 lbs per head per year. 
Consumption was higher in Scandinavia, central Eu- 
rope, and the Balkan states. Since the war, the diet 
of Europe is more vegetarian than before the war, 
and part of the increase has fallen on cereals. If the 
average consumption of cereals in Europe, outside of 
Russia, is about 360 lbs per person per year, this 
would correspond to something like 1,600 calories per 
person per day, fully half of the calories in the diet. 
The consumption naturally varies from country to 
country. The United Kingdom, Holland, and Belgium 
have probably gone farther than other countries in 
Europe toward a return to the pre-war diet. In 
Italy the government has instituted propaganda in 
favor of wheat and against corn; in Germany the 
war-induced reaction against rye has continued in 
favor of wheat. 

It is difficult to check figures for consumption» of 
bread grain, because comparable milling statistics are 
not available and extraction is higher than before the 
war, Also, there has been less feeding of wheat to 
animals than before the war. Whether the average 
consumption in Europe (ex-Russia) is fully twice as 


much as in the United States is not essential to the 
argument; certainly, for large classes, the preceding 
estimate is correct. Wheat flour is twice as important 
in Europe as in the United States, 


Wheaten Bread in Europe and the United States 


ase in Europe means bread. There is a large 
consumption of alimentary pastes in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, but this has the same meaning as 
bread. In shop windows one sees much display of 
cake and pastry. But compared with the United 
States, European consumption of sweet baked goods 
is low, absolutely and relatively. 

Bread in Europe, for the most part, is compounded 
of flour, salt, yeast and water. Some of the special 
rolls contain shortening and sugar, and in recent years 
some of the bakeshops of western European countries 
are imitating American practices in the use of milk, 
shortening and sugar. However, the volume of flour 
involved is not large. 

The standard bread of Europe is made from a 
blended flour by long fermentation, The bread has 
not a flaky, but rather a fibrous, consistency, Ameri- 
can bread is flaky, and designed as a vehicle for 
spreading materials, European bread is tough and 
munchy; it is not designed as a vehicle for spreading 
materials, and is not much used for that purpose 
(apart from jams in the United Kingdom), but is one 
of the staples in the meal, In the American diet, 
bread is at present an accessory, almost an incident; 
in Europe, it is substantially the staff of life. 

Bakers’ bread in the United States usually contains 
so much shortening, sugar. and milk as to deserve the 
name of cake in European language. The shortening, 
sugar and milk make up about one third of the cost 
of the ingredients of the American loaf, In Europe, 
the cost of materials falls mostly on flour, 

Bread in Europe is sold almost entirely on the 
cash-and-carry system, though the Europeans do not 
call it that. Small bakeshops are the rule, though in 
the cities of western Europe large bakeries have de- 
veloped rapidly. Co-operative bakeries have developed 
surprisingly. Little bread is delivered from bakeries 
to households; the small bakeshops sell on the ground, 
the large bakeries sell through retailers. Large loaves 
are the rule in Europe, mostly two and four pounds, 
but also larger loaves. There is little wrapping of 
bread; the cost of delivery is minimal, American 
bread becomes stale (according to American defini- 
tion) quickly, even when wrapped; European bread 
holds for several days what Europeans regard as 
satisfactory freshness. Without going into the reasons 
for the differences, it suffices here to point out that 
delivery charges are much higher in the United States 
than in Europe. 


Flour Cost and Bread Price 
HE differences between composition of loaf, costs 
of baking, and expense of delivery find expression 
in the spread between the flour cost of bread and the 
selling price of bread, Roughly, one may say that in 
the United States the flour cost is something like one 
fourth to one third of the retail price of bread; in 
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Sun, smile on this sea of waving wheat! 

O Rain, refresh it with thy gentle shower! 

O Wind, breathe o’er it with thy subtle power, 
And bid it flourish through the summer heat; 


Hark how the hungry nations crave this grain, 
“Bread, bread!” they cry, “that we may live 


in peace! 
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Then, Autumn, come and make the work complete; 
Ripen each acre with thy golden dower, 
Till reapers bring it where high garners tower, 
And men with gladdened eyes the harvest greet! 


O Plenty and Content, with us remain! 

O Fields, bestow on us your rich increase! 
We thank Thee, God, for this that Thou didst give, 
This Wheat that faces Death, and bids us live!” 


—Donald A. Fraser. 











Europe, the flour cost is two thirds to three fourths 
of the retail price of bread. 

Before the war, it was common bakeshop practice 
in Europe to sell bread per unit of weight for the 
same price as the cost of flour of the same weight. 
Three units of flour usually yielded four units of 
bread. Three pounds of flour, purchased by the baker 
for 12c, would be sold as four pounds of bread for 
l6c, leaving the baker 4c for costs and profit. In 
Great Britain the adjustment was not quite so close 
as this. Post-war practice in Europe is less efficient. 
In Great Britain, when with flour at 50s per sack, the 
4-lb loaf is sold at 10d, this means that the cost of 
the pound of -flour is about 4.3¢c and the price of the 
pound of bread about 5c. But that is still a much 
closer relation than now holds in the United States, 
where the cost of the pound of flour is around 2.5c 
when the price of the pound loaf of bread is 9c. Frag- 
mentary information from continental countries sug- 
gests that at present when the pound of flour costs 
four units of currency, the pound of bread will be 
sold for five. 

Before the war the average price of the quartern 
loaf in Great Britain was 5.75d. In 1916 the war 
price was 9d. During the years of low wheat prices, 
1921-24, the average price was under 9d. During the 
past three seasons of higher wheat prices, the average 
has ranged between 10 and 1ld. According to the 
schedule of the Food Council, when the price of stand- 
ard flour is 51s per sack of 280 lbs (equal to 93 quar- 
tern loaves), the retail price of bread should be 10d 
per loaf. 

Despite the fact that wheat is more expensive in 
Europe than in-the United States, and that wheat flour 
comprises.a larger proportion of the cost of the loaf, 
the price of bread is substantially lower in Europe 
than in the United States. While bread has been sell- 
ing.for llc lb in the United States, it has been selling 
for 10d per quartern loaf in Great Britain. _ This 
means that the price of bread in the United States is 


almost double that in Great Britain. In the United 
States the price of bread per pound will vary from 
half again as much te twice as much as in Europe, 
depending on points of comparison. . Of course it is 
not the same bread, since the American bread contains 
shortening, sugar and milk, 

_In Europe, changes in the price of wheat find 
expression in closely corresponding changes in the 
price of bread. The price of flour follows the price 
of wheat closely; the retail price of bread follows the 
wholesale price of flour closely—just what would be 
expected with bread in which the cost of the flour 
makes up some 65 to 75 per cent of the retail price 
of the loaf. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the cost 
of flour constitutes a much smaller proportion of the 
retail price of the loaf. In 1918, the retail price of 
a pound loaf of bread in Washington, D, C., was 5.45c. 
All ingredients cost 2.30c, or 42 per cent of the retail 
price; the flour alone cost 1.92c, or 35 per cent of 
the retail price. In 1923, with the retail price at 9c, 
all. ingredients cost 3.76c, or 42 per cent; but the cost 
of flour at 2.5lc was only 28 per cent of the price of 
the loaf. With flour cost constituting only about 30 
per cent of the retail selling price of bread in the 
United States, but 65 to 75 in Europe, the retail price 
of bread in this country does not fluctuate at all closely 
with wheat and flour prices. 

Now, consider the price of wheat as raised 50c bu 
over the 1923 level, and assume a corresponding price 
of flour at $9.50 bbl. Let us disregard the flour going 
to other uses than bakers’ bread, assuming that the 
price spread for bread would hold for all uses. With 
flour at $9.50 bbl, the cost of the flour in the pound 
loaf would have been increased. from 2.5lc. to. about 
8.5c, and if other factors had remained constant, the 
result would have been an increase in the price of 
bread from 9c to 10c per pound loaf. 

This argument must not be taken rigidly, since the 
coarseness ot our unit of currency modifies price 


adaptations. The retail price of bread cannot closely 
parallel the cost, since costs move in fractions of a 
cent, The tendency of large bakers is to use replace- 
ment cost with ascending price of flour, and cost-plus 
with descending price of flour. To some extent bakers 
are willing to maintain a stable price of bread, taking 
short profits when flour is high and recouping them- 
selves when flour is low. Some adjustment is possible 
in the quality of flour that goes into the loaf, through 
alteration of the dough formula, through increase of 
absorption of water, and in the case of rolls and pastry 
by decreasing the portion. 

Now, let us apply this. to an American family, not 
an average family statistically, but an illustrative fam- 
ily. Let us say that a family corresponding to three 
adult males has an income of. $100 a month, Such a 
statistical family would consume about 600 lbs flour 
per annum, all of which is assumed ‘to, be in the form 
of bread, corresponding to 800 1-lb. loaves of bakers’ 
bread. An increase of a cent a pound of bread would 
therefore amount to $8 per annum out of an income 
of $1,200, If such a family spent $480 for its entire 
food supply, a reasonable, proportion, the increase in 
the cost of the bread supply of the family resultant 
from increase in the price of wheat of 50c bu would 
amount to less than 2 per cent of the income annually 
devoted to foodstuffs. 

In Europe the situation would. be very. different. 
The common bread is not sold in pound, loaves, but 
in larger ones. Also, outside of the United Kingdom, 
the unit of currency is much finer. Even the British 
penny, since bread is sold in the quartern loaf, is only 
half the size of the American cent. The price of bread 
follows the price of flour closely and this is facilitated 
by the larger size of the loaf and by the fineness of 
the unit of currency. An adjustment of price of bread 
to price of flour that would be impossible in this coun- 
try is practically automatic in Europe. 

If, for example, in a European country, the, price 

(Continued on page.66.) . 
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“Peg Leg Green was over visitin’ the other 
day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘an’ by an’ by he let 
out he’d took on an order so cheap he was 
right worried, ‘I figgered an’ figgered, "he 
says, ‘an’ ef I allowed for payin’ out 
anything for the wheat, 

iy IL couldn’t come any- 
wheres near the 
* offer I had, so I 
jes’ up an’ says 
_ to myself some 
7 miller’s goin’ 
= fii ' to get itin the 
ll neck on this 
order, so why should 
if I be too proud to make the 
sacrifice; an’ with that I let the tail go with 
the hide.’ ‘Well, Peg Leg,’ I says, ‘the world 
admires a hero an’ even forgives his gettin’ 
it in the neck now an’ then, but ef ever his 
britches gets out at the seat it’s plumb like- 
ly to turn away neglectful and careless.’”’ 


















FLOUR CONSUMPTION STATISTICS 


EPARTMENT of Commerce figures on United 

States wheat flour production, exports and home 
consumption for the past eight years show some odd 
and interesting relationships and, in instances, inex- 
plicable contradictions from year to year. This is 
especially true of the variations in per capita domestic 
consumption of flour, which shows a range from a low 
of eighty-eight one-hundredths of a barrel per capita 
in 1923 to a high of ninety-four one-hundredths in 
the year following. The per capita consumption in 
the last year of record, 1926, was just between these, 
ninety-one one-hundredths of a barrel, or approximate- 
ly one hundred and seventy-eight pounds. 

Stated in terms of pounds, the per capita use of 
flour for each year since 1919 was: 1919, 182.28; 1920, 
182.28; 1921, 172.48; 1922, 178.36; 1923, 172.48; 1924, 
184.24; 1925, 176.40; 1926, 178.36. Here is a variation 
from year to year not to be accounted for by any 
apparent cause in variation of buying power, market 
price or any other influence known or assumed to 
influence the rate of bread consumption. The sole con- 
clusion to be drawn from it is that, on the face of the 
figures, there is no established rate of decline, or 
indeed any decline at all, in per capita consumption. 

It is, of course, easily possible to upset the figures 
entirely by assuming error in the deductive method 
by which they are obtained. The apparent domestic 
consumption is arrived at by subtracting the known 
exports from the statistical production. The latter, in 
turn, is determined by taking for noncensus years 
commercial data supplied by the basis production 
figures of the United States Grain Corporation, the 
Census, Department of Commerce, The Northwestern 
Miller, and Russell. This system obviously requires 
raising a cross section of production data to one hun- 
dred per cent by using the eeeationsany determined 
in census years. 

While the method of doing this is theoretically 
Sound, the factors of possible error are obvious, and 
it does not take a considerable error in production 
figures running to more than one hundred and twenty 
million barrels of flour to make a phenomenal varia- 
tion in the per capita rate of consumption. The 
Department of Commerce itself speaks of the rate of 
flour consumption as “remarkably steady since 1919,” 
adding, however, that it “is perceptibly less than a 
few decades ago, as the higher standard of living has 
resulted in demand for a greater variety of food.” 
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From the point of view of milling, there is a de- 
gree of comfort in the rather constant total, not per 
capita, flour consumption, As compared with a peak 
of one hundred and six million barrels in 1924, the 
1926 consumption was approximately one hundred and 
five and one half million barrels. This means, of 
course, that the actual increase in population of the 
country is constantly sufficient to overcome the de- 
crease in consumption per person. There is, also, some 
indication that the per capita consumption has reached 
and passed the low point, and that any change in the 
next few years, assuming continuance of about present 
standard of living conditions, will be upward. 


* * 


It runs counter to the principle of conservation, 
which would require us to produce only what can 
be done at a profit, not to waste our soil and re- 
sources producing what is to be sold at a loss to us 
for the benefit of the foreign consumer.—F rom the 
President’s message vetoing the McNary-Haugen 
bill. OF 

BRITISH MAY BRAND IMPORTED OATMEAL 
5 eae British government is giving consideration to 

a petition, presumably emanating from home man- 
ufacturers of rolled oats and oatmeal, to require that 
oatmeal of foreign manufacture and also domestic 
rolled oats, when made from imported grain, shall 
bear specific branding indicating their origin. It is 
said by home millers that the trade sometimes is de- 
ceived into believing that packages containing oat 
products of foreign manufacture or manufactured 
from imported grain contain the home grown and 
home manufactured product. 

Whether or not the petition is a part of the general 
campaign for “British made” goods or merely an 
effort by home millers to create a sentiment of dis- 
crimination against imported oats and oat products is 
not clear. Certainly there is nothing in the purity 
or food quality of imports from America to warrant 
their being discriminated against through special mark- 
ing requirements, 

As a matter of fact, products of American oat 
millers are, as in the case with American wheat flour, 
nearly always branded with the manufacturer’s trade- 
mark and name. Furthermore, American oat products 
have a deservedly high standing among British buyers. 
It is, indeed, not impossible that the special branding 
requirements sought may, if decreed, react to the 
injury of the British millers seeking them. 


* * #* 


An old Fifeshire millmaster invariably cut short 
the tale of any such “Nosey Parker’ with a re- 
buke contained in an Old World couplet—a sermon 
in a nutshell: 


“Ay let yer neebour’s grist alane, 
Till ye hae sifted well yer ain.” 


—Milling. 
* * @ 
POLITICS AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD 


HERE is every present prospect that the recent 

action of the Federal Reserve Board in overriding 
the wishes of western district banks in the matter of 
the discount rate will involve the Federal Reserve 
banking. system in politics at the next session of Con- 
gress. Already the situation apparently has brought 
about the resignation of the board’s chairman, and 
there are many people in the West, particularly in and 
about Chicago, who regard a congressional disturbance 
as a lesser evil than the growing assumption of au- 
thority by the Federal Reserve Board. 

No one seems to know the real reason for Wash- 
ington’s action in overruling the judgment of district 
bank officials and forcing sharp reductions in the dis- 
count rate. By some it is regarded as part of a plan 
to bring about exports of money and credit to aid 
European finances. A simpler and more plausible 
reason is a desire to prolong the present period of 
great industrial prosperity, even at cost of the inflation 
recently so evident in unprecedented stock market 
trading. Either or both reasons may have argument 
in their favor, but the inflation is admittedly present, 


‘and it is an axiom that all that goes up must come 


down. 

The operation of the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem since its establishment has been such as to create 
greater confidence in the management of the banks 
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themselves than in the political governing body at 
Washington. It doubtless is necessary for use in 
emergency to have final authority vested in the central 
body, but in normal times the operation of the banks, 
including the vital matter of fixing the discount rate, 
should be left to district bank control. Any other 
course, particularly in view of the distinctly political 
complexion of the Federal Reserve Board, is certain 
sooner or later to result in political complications, with 
an inevitable loss of public confidence. 
* 2 
THE LONG PATIENT STOMACH 
UOTING from and commenting on an editorial 
recently published on this page under the’ cap- 
tion “Fasting Fatheads,” Antoinette Donnelly, writing 
in the Chicago Tribune, says: 

“For a time there I thought women were taking 
the advice of the health propagandists so seriously 
none would again make the mistake of starving their 
bodies into invalidism. But yesterday I heard of a 
freak diet adopted by a woman, who, at the end of 
three weeks, was carted off to the hospital to get flesh 
on and strength back again. I am purposely not 
naming the diet, because there would be other women 
foolish enough to try it, in spite of the evidence in 
its disfavor. But why take the gamble on the expense 
and discomfort of hospital life when you can reduce 
your food intake wisely by shaving what you are now 
eating to half the amount and getting your exercise 
in a three-mile walk a day?” 

While it is as yet no more than a breeze, with 
perhaps a slight accompanying ground swell, there is 
everywhere similar evidence of decline in newspaper 
indorsement of freak foods and dietary gymnastics. 
Hack writing health experts, whose business it is to 
startle their readers rather than to counsel them, 
continue, of course, to ply their trade; but their 
number is decreasing, and several of the notables of 
other years no longer preach, or they preach un- 
heeded, 

The point to the whole business of diet is that, in 
the beginning, God put a stomach into each human 
being, and its nature and function has not changed 
from that day to this. Several thousand generations 
of men have fed themselves with whatever they could 
get, frequently too much and far too often too little. 
Yet the stomach has survived, and today all of us 
have the same old organ as a vital part of the same 
old-fashioned interior apparatus, both and all of them 
doing what they were created to do, despite misuse 
which would long since have crippled any man made 
device. 

No normal stomach needs to be petted. Left alone 
and given reasonable supplies, it will do its full part 
in giving the body of each individual the nourishment 
it requires. Like every other mechanism, it rebels 
when overloaded. Like the arms and legs, and all 
other parts of the marvelous human machine, it occa- 
sionally gets tired and demands rest. If denied its 
proper task or treated one day as a bird in a cage 
and the next strained with a load that would break 
a truck horse, it protests vigorously and often pain- 
fully. 

Yet this is the way it is treated by millions of 
people who, being too fat or too thin, too long or too 
short, and altogether too stupid to know better, fatu- 
ously seek adventure by playing tricks with their car- 
buretors. The printed page is their faith and any 
crackpot health “doctor” their prophet. Their food 
ideal is whatever is different from the wholesome grub 
of their grandfathers. Ultimately they exemplify the 
adage, “as a man eats so he is,” by becoming as thin 
minded and thin blooded as the ridiculous fodder with 
which they abuse their internal economy. 

What stomachs need is grub; not too much grub, 
but grub. Meat is grub and potatoes are grub, and 
so is bread. Meat bone is fertilizer and potato peelings 
garbage, and the coat of the wheat berry is for cattle 
to eat. God made some people to be fat and others 
to be thin. One need not be either to the point of dis- 
comfort or unsightliness, but control and correction 
are accomplished by the exercise of good sense and 
not by starvation or through something out of a box, 
or bottle. Sensible eating and “a three-mile walk a 
day” will insure anybody health and as much attrac- 
tiveness in shape and complexion as any of us reason- 
ably are entitled to. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour sales last week were lighter than in any previous 
week of the present crop season. Some mills, in fact, report that current business 
is unprecedentedly small. The explanation most readily offered is that buyers are 

marking time. Very little business is 
being done with the bakery trade, and 
most orders are for small lots. Many of 
the larger buyers appear to be satisfied 
that present prices are not far from 
right, for offers are being received from 
them for round lots at 15@380c bbl under 
present mill prices. Most mills, however, 
consider their current quotations as rock 
bottom, and are unable or unwilling to 
accept bids below that basis. 

Flour Prices.—Complaint of the 
price situation has become more acute, 
and the present destructive competition 

appears to be confined to no particular section. Premiums on choice wheat show 
a tendency to advance, and there is much uncertainty over feed prospects. These 
considerations act as a check upon the milling trade as a whole, but many mills 
appear to be willing to come down to buyers’ price views in spite of these chasten- 
ing influences. Nominal mill quotations average 10c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Export Trade—Export demand has fallen off. Canadian mills are underquoting 
mills of the United States persistently, particularly to the United Kingdom trade. 
Holland and Germany continue to take small lots, and a little business is being 
done with the West Indies. 

Production—Mill operations have dropped sharply from the late September 
peak. The Department of Commerce census report on milling for August indicates 
that the percentage of capacity operated was 54, against 51.1 in July and 62.1 in 
the previous August. September figures should show a material advance, but can 
hardly equal the percentage of 67 recorded in September of 1926, the production 
peak of that year. 

Millfeed.—Increased mill production in some centers has had a tendency to 
weaken millfeeds but, on the whole, prices are held rather firm under the general 
anticipation of a broader demand as the feeding season advances and the weather 
becomes colder. Jobbers report that current business is only fair, but mill offerings 
are light, and in the absence of large supplies in consumers’ hands a firmer price 
situation is looked for. Mixers are in the market for bran and middlings, covering 
their near-by requirements, but country dealers are not very active. Heavier Ca- 
nadian mill production has resulted in a decline of about $2 ton in Canadian markets. 
United States mill prices are about unchanged from a week ago. 
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Amsterdam.—Small sales of flour are reported, owing to higher offers. Buyers 
had been anticipating lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$7.55@7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.71@6.94 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.15 ($7.24 bbl), 
Kansas straights $7.45@7.70 ($6.62@6.85 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55 ($6.71 
bbl), Belgian patents $7.40 ($6.59 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Buyers are holding off, as the market is considered too uncertain. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.70 per 100 kilos ($6.85 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.20@8.20 ($6.85@7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.50@7.85 ($6.68 
@6.97 bbl), English patents $7.65 ($6.79 bbl), home milled $10.45 ($9.29 bbl), rye 
flour $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand is moderate for imported flour, with buyers cautious. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90@8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.30 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.60@7.90 ($6.76@7.03 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$7.45@8 ($6.62@7.12 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.90 ($6.71@7.03 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $7.50@7.90 ($6.68@7.03 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is a quiet tone to the imported flour market, buyers being some- 
what reserved. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.33 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.70 ($6.85 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.10 
($7.08@7.21 bbl), Kansas export patents $6.90 ($6.14 bbl), German rye flour $7.30 
($6.50 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The wheat market is slow and easier in London. 

Liverpool market is dull. 


Owing to large shipments, the 


MILLFEED 


Feedingstuffs are steady in London, where bran is offered at £7 10s ton, and 
middlings at £8 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards for October-December shipment are 
quoted at £6 17s 6d. The Liverpool market has been depressed by cheap sales of 
Argentine low grades, afloat. A steady, brisk demand prevails in Belfast, where 
bran is offered at £10 10s ton and Plate pollards at £11 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


The London market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is offered at £7 3s 9d 
ton and Egyptian made at £6 11s 3d. There is small demand in Liverpool, where 
American linseed cake is quoted at £10 16s 3d. Cottonseed meal is inactive at 
£10 Ils 3d. 

OATMEAL 

The oat products market is firm in London, due to the delay in delivery of 
new crop oats occasioned by bad weather. Scottish meal is offered at 42s 6d, ex- 
store, and continental rolled at 37s@88s 6d, c.i.f. American and Canadian rolled 
oats are firm at 43s 9d and meal at 42s 6d. The Belfast market is slow. New Irish 
rolled oats are offered at 41s 6d; American and Canadian, 42s 6d, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 





figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 2 Oct. 8 NORTHWEST— Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
European Markets by Cable Oct.1 Sept. 24 1926 1925 Oct.1 Sept, 24 1926 1 
Minneapolis ...312,739 322,653 294,692 358,264 | Minneapolis 68 56 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 4.—(Special Cable)—Fluctuating offers are restricting busi- St. Paul 4,559 15,208 4,800 13,107 St. Paul 65 72 
p P . . Duluth-Superior 21,685 33,065 28,200 33,005 Duluth-Superior .. 90 76 
ness, and hand-to-mouth buying prevails. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- Outside mills*.. 163,832 249,946 265,889 299,455 Outside mills* .... 66 
ents 41s per 280 lbs ($6.97 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 38s ($6.46 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), American low grades 82s 6d ($5.53 bbl), Ar- 
gentine low grades 26s ($4.42 bbl); home milled straight run is officially quoted at 
equivalent to 39s, c.i.f. ($6.63 bbl), but 36s ($6.12 bbl) is being accepted. 
Liverpool—Home milled flour dominates the market, and the imported product 
is entirely unable to compete. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s per 
280 lbs ($6.80 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 87s ($6.29 bbl), American low grades 30s ($5.10 bbl). 
Indianapolis 


Glasgow.—Buyers lack confidence and, in consequence, demand is limited. To- Southeast 72 
day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 38s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.55 bbl), Kansas Totals ....265,708 268,254 276,651 281,995 Average 67 
export patents 38s ($6.46 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s ($6.29 bbl), “American » eee name °F fais quali ae cad PACIFIC COAST— 
soft winters 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl). ; : : 7 


Portland 4 44 
Seattle 36,358 37,703 22,552 32,666 Seattle 81 55 
Belfast—Fluctuating prices are preventing forward sales. A fair spot trade a SS ee eee eee be = 
is being done below prices equivalent to mill offers. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 41s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.06 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 41s ($6.97 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 9d ($6.58 
bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, 41s ($6.97 bbl). 





Totals . -502,815 620,872 593,581 703,741 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....154,370 164,809 141,418 125,717 
Wichita 49,888 43,158 49,494 30,671 
Salina 


Average 


SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 


43,172 39,446 31,641 27,275 
St. Joseph .... 46,371 30,143 48,084 27,094 
Omaha 20,520 25,853 23,695 22,668 


Outside millst..216,962 230,343 286,375 208,938 Outside millst .... 





Totals . -531,283 533,752 580,707 442,363 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 28,700 30,600 35,100 33,100 
Outsidet - 59,800 47,200 61,000 45,500 
Toledo 43,500 44,800 45,500 42,900 
Outsidef . 85,709 45,186 25,412 33, 4 
Indianapolis ... 
Southeast 


Average 
CENTRAL AND oe 
St. Louis 51 
Outsidet 54 
Toledo 87 
Outsidef 76 








Average 66 57 
Buffalo 98 90 
Chicago 97 92 


St. Paul and 
tMills outside of St. Louis, 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


--121,397 108,865 92,037 96,888 
224,582 247,166 214,897 226,832 
37,000 39,000 37,000 39,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, 
Duluth-Superior. ftSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
but controlled in that city. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
7.30 
7.20 
6.25 
7.00 
6.30 
5.70 
6.60 
6.00 
5.40 
5.20 
4.40 


Seattle (49’s) San Francisco 
Family patent be + 4 7.60 $8.25@ 8.40 Kansas 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


* Louis Buffalo 
$7. 7.25 $7.30@ 7.50 
6.90 7.25@ 7.35 
6.50 6.40@ 6.50 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis 
$7.35@ 7.75 
6.95@ 7.35 
6.15@ 6.40 


New York Baltimore 
7.50 $7.3 7.60 
7.25 7.10 
7.10 


Boston 
$8.15@ 8.25 
7.15@ 8.10 


Columbus 
$7.30@ 7.60 
aie 7.30 


tNashville 


Kansas City 
$ $7.75@ 8.25 


Philadelphia 
Spring first patent $7.45 7.70 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent .... 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


7.10@ 7.45 
ws 6.75@ 7.10 6.60@ 7.00 
7.10 eT oe 7.30 7.45 7.20@ 7.75 6.60@ 7.50 7A 
6.30 7.00@ 7.10 6.90 . 6.95 6.80@ 7.25 coca Bones 6:7 
5.75 ccc Doves oo ce Dooce es ee er. en oe e'e Dives 
7.00 oe ee Doves cose Qenes . 6.75 6.60@ 7.50 
5.80 eve ° 6.25 5.75 6.10@ 6.50 
5.50 sees 6.00@ 6.35 
5.50@ 6.00 
4.90@ 5.05 
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*5.75@ 6.65 
++e+@ 


. Omer... 
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5.85 
4.75 


4.90@ 5.35 
3.90@ 4.25 
Standard patent— 


5.45 5.50 $ x x 5.60 5.50@ 
5.00 5.10 Se Pe 4.90 4.50@ 
on Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
$7.40@ 7.60 Spring top patentf.. “ll - @8.00 se - @8.95 Spring exports§ 
Straight 26@ 5.75 cee @ seve Dakota 8.50@ 8.70 Spring second patent ....@7.40 + @8.35 Ont. 90% patentst 
Cut-off oo coes Montana 6. 556@ 7. 45 7.50@ 7.70 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.30 - @7.35 Ontario exports§ 
*Includes asas-tey straighta. +Nashville prices, basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, ‘Fort William basis. {98-Ilb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb date. 
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CANADIAN CROPS NOW 
SAFE FROM WEATHER 


Harvesting and Threshing Progress—400,000,- 
000 Bus Spring Wheat Considered Likely 
—Rumors of Poor Quality Discounted 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting in Canada 
has now reached a stage where it may 
be said that the grains in all parts of 
the country are mostly safe from any 
danger of weather damage. . Rain and 
frost have done some mischief in the 
western provinces since cutting began, 
but the great bulk of the spring wheat 
of that region will be marketed in good 
condition. It may be taken as fairly cer- 
tain that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 400,000,000 bus western spring wheat 
will be harvested. As is generally the 
case, most of the crop will be of contract 
grades, while of the remainder consider- 
ably more than in 1926 will be dry and 
marketable without special treatment. 
There are some reports to the effect that 
the protein quality of this crop will not 
be as good as last year, but nothing very 
definite can yet be known on that point. 
It will be some weeks before millers will 
have had enough new wheat from all 
parts of the West to furnish an average 
sample from which any general conclu- 
sion as to protein quality can be drawn. 

* * 


Threshing Progresses Rapidly 

Winnirec, Man.—While the weather 
was not very favorable for threshing 
late last week, nevertheless great prog- 
ress was made. It is evident that farm- 
ers are not waiting for grain to dry out 
thoroughly before threshing, as the per- 
centage of tough grain is very high. 
Wheat cutting is practically finished, but 
there are considerable areas of late oats 
and barley yet to cut, 

Receipts are large, and country mar- 
ketings last week were very heavy. For 
wheat alone the deliveries from farms at 
country elevators were 23,587,935 bus, 
compared with 14,296,628 for the same 
period last year. 


Unofficial Crop Estimates 
Wiyyirec, Man.—The North West 
Grain Dealers’ Association’s estimate of 
the crop, issued last week, was anticipat- 
ed with considerable interest, being the 
last of the important estimates for the 
season. It was a little bearish compared 


with the government estimate, but con- 
firms a wheat production of over 400,- 
000,000 bus. ‘The Manitoba Free Press 
made the following estimates: wheat, 
424,312,135 bus; oats, 280,300,433; barley, 
82,613,009; rye, 14,879,980. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 

Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The Australian 
wheat crop for the 1926-27 season to- 
taled approximately 162,000,000 bus, the 
amount for home consumption is calcu- 
lated at 46,000,000, leaving 116,000,000 
available for export, and it is estimated 
that there are about 20,000,000 bus, ex- 
portable, held over. 





WORLD WHEAT AND RYE 
PRODUCTION IS HIGHER 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Thirty-two coun- 
tries of the Northern Hemisphere, re- 
porting wheat production in 1927, esti- 
mate a total yield of 2,980,000,000 bus, 
compared with 2,793,000,000 in 1926, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Twenty-one countries of the Northern 
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Hemisphere reporting rye production in 
1927 estimate a total yield of 844,000,000 
bus, compared with 738,000,000 in 1926, 
an increase of 14.4 per cent. 





ARGENTINE CROP ACREAGES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The first official 
estimate of the area sown to cereals and 
flaxseed in Argentina in 1927 places 
wheat at 19,487,000 acres, rye 815,000, 
barley 1,198,000, oats 3,198,000, and flax- 
seed 6,820,000, the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome has cabled to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The acreage for all crops shows 
an increase over the August forecast 
and the final estimate for 1926. Wheat 
acreage was 19,197,000 in 1925 and 19,- 
275,000 last year. Flaxseed covered 6,- 
672,000 acres in 1926, 





BENEFICIAL RAINS IN SOUTHWEST 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—A_ two-inch 
rain in southwestern Oklahoma lias put 
the soil in an ideal condition for wheat 
sowing. Northern Texas also shared in 
the beneficial rains, which are encour- 
aging a larger acreage of wheat. 








Some Points About Breadstuffs for the 


Restaurateur 
By Professor Harry Snyder 


Chief Chemist of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


From an Address at the Annual Convention of the National Restaurant Association, 
Buffalo, Sept. 26-30. 


UALITY products made from flour 

are among the important foods that 

a restaurant can serve, and a work- 

ing knowledge of flours is essential to 
the restaurant business. 

Where the restaurateur cannot obtain 
from the local baker the kind of sand- 
wich bread or rolls, cakes or pastry he 
wishes, he must manufacture those prod- 
ucts. Some restaurateurs claim they are 
in a better position to make the kind 
of sandwich bread they wish than any 
one else. The clear white or very light 
cream tinged slice from a loaf of deli- 
cate texture and soft crust made from 
a strong flour, and which does not crum- 
ble, of pleasing appearance and excellent 
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taste, is most highly prized for sand- 
wiches. 

Breads, sandwiches, waffles, wheat 
cakes and other foods made largely 
from flour have a high food value. How 
to get this information before the public 
in a concise, accurate form is a difficult 
problem. It has been suggested that menu 
cards give the number of calories and 
perhaps other information concerning the 
food portions served. It is doubtful if 
such a procedure is not misleading. Such 
statements on menu cards do not assist 
one to select a balanced dietary or to 
designate quality foods, as stale butter 
contains the same number of calories as 
fresh butter. There are some people so 
constituted that they cannot with im- 
punity eat certain foods, and they are 
often unconscious of this defect. Only 
diabetics, however, experience unpleas- 
ant results from flour products. 

Bread and flour products have long 
been considered the center of our dietary 
system, because they combine so well 
with other foods. A single food is not 
a balanced ration. A mixed dietary con- 
sisting of bread, cereal products, dairy 
and poultry products, fruits and vege- 
tables, is the only safe rule to follow, 
avoiding such foods which an individual 
finds by experience give him trouble. 
There is no single food, not even milk, 
which can qualify as a perfect adult diet; 
that is, a diet furnishing the requisite 
kinds and amount of nutrition, the right 
quality of protein, balanced mineral in- 
gredients, vitamins of all kinds, requisite 
bulk, and foods that fully satisfy the nu- 
tritional demands of the body. In the 
matter of proteins a ration may contain 
an ample amount, but often the quality 
is such as to cause malnutrition. Wheat 
and the bread proteins are the best bal- 
anced and most valuable for nutritive 
purposes of all the cereals or ordinary 
vegetable proteins. 

Modern science has shown that bread 
is worthy the name “Staff of Life.” It 
also has amply verified some of the 
truths that have long been known about 
bread. In Palestine, nearly 2,000 years 
before Christ was on earth, bread was 
more highly prized. In the prayer He 

ave He says, “Give us this day our 

aily bread,” which has been repeated 
by countless millions during the past cen- 
turies. And while in this, in the broad 
sense, bread meant food, without doubt 
it meant bread as one of the chief foods 
of the time. The futility of attempting 
to consider bread alone a complete dietary 
is indicated in the declaration “Man 
cannot live by bread alone.” It is inter- 
esting to note that the meaning of the 
word Bethlehem is “The home of bread.” 











FEDERATION MEETING 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Headquarters for Semiannual Gathering, 
Oct. 20-21, Will Be at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 


A get-together meeting and round 
table discussion for sales managers and 
executives or mill managers in charge of 
sales and a joint meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of direc- 
tors will be features at the morning ses- 
sion of the first day of the semiannual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Oct. 20-21, according 
to the tentative program just released. 

In the afternoon there will be a pro- 
gram. of addresses and discussions of 
pertinent subjects by members of the 
trade, in charge of the committee on 
sales. 

On Oct. 21 business sessions will be 
held. There will. be. open forum discus- 
sion, and addresses will be delivered for 
the good of the industry. The complete 
program will be announced later. 

Headquarters will be at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 





GEORGE C,. MARTIN CoO. IS 
NEW ST. LOUIS GRAIN FIRM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—George C, Martin, formerly with 
the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., which 
was recently liquidated, has formed the 
George C. Martin Co. Mr. Martin is a 
former president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and is doing a consignment and 
mill business. He has been in the grain 
business for years, and is well known 
among the milling trade. 

Wayne G. Marti, Jr. 





SMALLER INDIAN JUTE CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—India’s jute crop 
for this season is officially estimated at 
10,229,000 bales of 400 lbs each, accord- 
ing to a cable to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, compared with 10,889,000 bales 
produced last season. The area sown to 
jute in India this year is placed at 3,- 
871,000 acres, compared with. 3,846,000 
last year. 





RAIN DAMAGES GERMAN HARVEST 

Lonvon, Enetanv.—Correspondents in 
Germany report that, although the Ger- 
man wheat harvest for this year is esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000 tons, or some 
400,000 in excess of that for 1926, bad 
weather has done so much damage that 
nearly the whole of the extra 400,000 tons 
will only be suitable for fodder. For the 
same reason one tenth of the rye harvest 
of 7,500,000 tons will be used as fodder. 





RAIN AIDS INDIAN CROPS 

Lonvon, Ene.—According to cables, 
good rainfalls have saved the crop situa- 
tion in the Bombay presidency of India. 
Owing to a long drouth, the crops were 
withering, and in some places were being 
used as fodder. The rain fell just in 
time to save them, and to permit of 
progress being made with the sowing of 
the winter crop, which, owing to the 
drouth, had been postponed. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Oct. 1, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

369 oe ee 


Minneapolis .. 9 8 355 

Kansas City... 17 20 192 161 

Chicago ...... 281 295 186 160 rT ee 
New York .... 255 245 58 71 308 320 
Philadelphia . 48 42 45 44 88 98 
Baltimore .... 31 37 17 20 ee ee 
Boston ....... 61 41 28 ee oe 32 
Milwaukee ... 73 


58 2 2 ee oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 183 248 163 267 176 333 





Ruseell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Sept. 17. 2,820 2,972 3,001 
Previous week ....... 2,465 2,675 3,091 
Production July 1- 

Bepe. BT .nccccvcscs 26,397 31,085 29,426 

Imports— 

July 1-Sept. 17 ...... Pry. 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 17. 350 350 229 
Previous week ....... 175 350 189 


July 1-Sept. 17 ...... 2,216 3,085 2,179 








Canadian Millers’ Meeting in Toronto 
By A. H. Bailey 


ciation is growing more useful to its 

members and the trade at large from 
year to year. It has had vicissitudes 
and is still confronted with plenty of 
difficult problems, but the association is 
beginning to reach an age where it may 
be considered a mature organization, 
with every prospect of long life and a 
great career of usefulness to its mem- 
bers. It holds its annual meetings al- 
ternately in Toronto and Montreal, and 
this year it was the turn of Toronto to 
house the gathering. The attendance is 
always representative, although never 
very large. This year practically every 
unit in the membership was either pres- 
ent or represented by one or more of its 
officers. The president, J. J. Page, was 
in the chair, and J. L. V. Mallette, sec- 
retary, acted in that capacity. 

The annual reports contained much in- 
formation as to what had been done dur- 
ing the business year just closed. Among 
these features were negotiations for a 
treaty with Germany that would enable 
Canadian millers to do a really impor- 
tant flour trade with that country. 
Closer relations with the western farm- 
ers’ wheat pool were also discussed, and 
to a considerable extent established. In 
the way of trade betterments the total 
elimination of guaranteed prices may be 
taken as an instance. Shorter contracts 
with bakers is another. More uniform 
price lists and better competitive condi- 
tions all appear as features of the official 
report. Altogether the year had been 
one of increasing harmony and good will 
between members, and nothing could 
promise better things for the future than 
the situation that exists today as dis- 
closed in these annual reports. 

The principal section of the association 
that was at work during the year was 
the traffic committee. This did a vast 
amount of useful service with the rail- 
way and shipping companies of Canada, 
and achieved many things for the better- 
ment of the trade in relation to the dis- 
tribution of its products. The members 
expressed themselves as being grateful 
to this committee for the excellence of 
its year’s report. 

After routine business had been dis- 
posed of, the board of directors for the 
incoming year was elected. The only 
new member is W. H. McCarthy, general 
manager of the Standard Milling Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. This board now comprises 
the following members: J. J. Page, 
Charles Ritz, R. R. Dobell, Thomas Wil- 
liamson, W. A. Black, W. W. Hutchi- 
son, A. R. Macdonald, G. A. Macdonald, 
-C. H. G. Short, A. P. Walker, W. H. 
McCarthy, R. J. Pinchin, R. A. Thomp- 
son, A, C. McLeod and J. G. Wolverton. 

After the general proceedings were 
ended, the board held a meeting at which 
R. R. Dobell was elected to the presi- 
dency of this association for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Dobell made a graceful speech 
in accepting the office, and his presence 
in the chair offers every assurance that 
the affairs of this association will be 
carried on in a most efficient manner and 
without any other thought than general 
good and welfare. 

On the evening of Sept. 28, the retiring 
president, J. J. Page, entertained the 
members and some guests at a dinner in 
a private dining room of the National 
Club, Toronto. Further speeches were 
made on this occasion, and those who 
were present must have felt that, with 
so much of the spirit of co-operation and 
fraternity present in the minds of all the 
leaders of this trade, there can be no 
question as to how matters will progress 
during the coming year. D. B. Hanna, 
president of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., expressed what was in 
everybody’s mind when he said that, giv- 
en the right spirit in the trade, anything 
and everything might be achieved. 

On Sept. 29, all the golfing members 
were in attendance at the annual tourna- 
ment, which was held on the Summit 
Golf Course, North Toronto. George A. 
Macdonald, manager of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, was the winner of 
the F. K. Morrow trophy, competition 
for which is open to senior members 
only, and M. H. Hutchison, secretary of 
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the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, won the McDonald & Robb 
trophy. This latter represents the cham- 
pionship of the association for the year, 
and is always keenly contested. A third 
prize, given by Mr. Page to the player 
having the lowest gross score, went to 
C. S. Band, with D. A. Campbell as run- 
ner-up. This prize consisted of a pair 
of cuff links. 





SHIPMENTS GIVE NO CLUE 
AS TO KANSAS WHEAT YIELD 
Wicuirta, Kansas.—Kansas’ 1927 wheat 
crop continues to. be as much of an 
enigma as ever, shipments thus far giv- 
ing no basis either for dispute or for 
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fumigating methods used by local mills. 
Dr. Heardt’s company manufactures 
Zyklom, which is used extensively in Ger- 
many for fumigating. 

He is making a tour of this country 
gathering data on American insect con- 
trol methods. Frém Kansas City, Dr. 
Heardt went to Seattle. 





INDIANA BAKERS ASKED TO 
AID IN ARRANGING PROGRAM 


A bulletin has been issued by the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association urging mem- 
bers to submit suggestions for discussion 
at the next convention—the time, place 
and speakers to be selected shortly. Of- 
ficers have cordially invited all to aid in 
arranging the program. Some of the 
problems to be considered include the 
use of coupons redeemable in bread and 
cake, the return of stales, the promis- 
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early estimates of yield. Estimates of 
grain men on the amount of wheat now 
being held in storage awaiting a better 
market vary from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the total crop. 

Compared with 1926, when the bulk of 
the wheat movement took place during 
June-September, traffic this year is 
slightly more than half. During those 
months in 1926 15,237 carloads wheat 
were inspected by the federal bureau 
here, while this year there were but 8,828. 

It is pointed out, however, that the 
comparison of years can be no criterion 
of the portion of the 1927 crop now held 
in storage. Wet weather, winds, flooding 
and still more wet weather at harvest 
time, which resulted in some sprouting of 
wheat in shocks and stacks, have re- 
duced the year’s yield considerably, on 
the basis of local reports. 





GERMAN CHEMIST IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo—Dr. Walter 
Heardt, chief chemist of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft Fur Schadlingsbekampfung, 
Frankfort, Germany, visited Kansas City 
last week, and while here investigated 


cuous distribution of free bread and 
other bakery products, why it pays to 
bake quality products, chain store com- 
petition, and the question of whether 
the industry is overovened. A meeting 
of the executive committee will be held 
this month. 





TEXAS MILL FIRE 

The Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. suffered the loss of its plant a 
few days ago by fire, loss amounting to 
several thousand dollars. It is reported 
that plans are under way to rebuild, the 
loss having been largely covered by in- 
surance. The mill had a capacity of 
250 bbls. 





EDWARD KNIGHTON MARRIES 

New York, N. Y.—S. Edward Knigh- 
ton, youngest son of Samuel Knighton 
and manager of the Philadelphia office 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., was 
married on Sept. 29 to Miss Dorothy 
Graham, of Philadelphia. Samuel P. 
Brown, another Philadelphia flour broker, 
was best man, and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Brown acted as the bride’s attendant. 


About 65 relatives were present, with a 
special delegation of the Knighton fam- 
ily from New York, including Samuel 
Knighton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Knigh- 
ton and Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Knigh- 
ton. The young couple will spend about 
three weeks in Bermuda on their honey- 
moon. 

Edward Knighton has been in the flour 
business in Philadelphia for about eight 
years. He is ee of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia, vice president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
president of the Public Speakers’ Club. 
At its last meeting, the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia presented Mr. Knighton 
with a handsome carving set. 


C. S. McGINNESS REORGANIZES 
THE N. SAUER MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles S. Mc- 
Ginness, for the past two years manager 
of the N, Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
last week announced the purchase of the 
stock of the company which until then 
had been owned by the Sauer family. 
Mr. McGinness has associated with him 
in the deal a number of local men at 
Cherryvale, including some of the older 
employees of the company. 

Officers elected following the transfer 
of the stock interest: president, Mr. Mc- 
Ginness; vice president, L. H. Warner, 
grain department manager; secretary- 
treasurer, O. E. Case, for the past two 
years assistant manager under Mr. Mc- 
Ginness. Others who took an interest in 
the company in its reorganization are 
D. W. McKinley, president of the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank, and George Taaffe, lo- 
cal agent for the Frisco railway at Cher- 
ryvale, both of whom were elected direc- 
tors of the company. 

The Sauer company, in addition to its 
600-bbl mill, with large concrete storage, 
at Cherryvale, owns and operates a 
string of six elevators in central and 
western Kansas hard wheat territory. 
Mr. McGinness was connected with other 
milling concerns of the Southwest prior 
to his connection with the Sauer com- 
pany two years ago. He has made an 
exceptional record in his direction of the 
company’s affairs. 


NEBRASKA MILLERS HOLD 
FALL MEETING AT LINCOLN 


Omana, Nes.—Experimental successes 
in grain cultivation were explained to 35 
members of the Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at the fall meeting at Nebraska 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Oct. 4. 

Some of the principal addresses on the 
program were: “Wheat Smut and Its 
Control,” by D. L. Gross; “Small Grain 
Experiments of Interest to Millers,’ by 
T. A. Kesselbach; “The Relative Value 
and Trends of Commercial Feeds,” by 
W. J. Loeffel. 

In the afternoon the millers were con- 
ducted on a tour of the experimental 
farm at the college. 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. WILL NOT 
OPERATE WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Norris Grain Co. states 
that it will not lease the 2,250,000-bu 
Wabash elevator at North Kansas City, 
as was previously announced when the 
elevator was put on the market by the 
withdrawal from Kansas City of the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., its previous lessees. 
The Norris company entered into nego- 
tiations with the Wabash Railroad, and 
failure to secure the Rialto elevator at 
Chicago is assigned as cause for the re- 
fusal of the company to take over the 
North Kansas City elevator. 














LARGE EGYPTIAN CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1927 wheat 
crop in Egypt has turned out to be the 
largest reported in the country since 
1909, at least, being estimated at 44,349,- 
000 bus, according to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. This is 7,000,000 
above last year’s crop. The barley pro- 
duction, also, is above that of the last 
three years, amounting to 11,942,000 bus. 
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DAMAGES BAKERIES 


Relief Organizations’ Call for Bread Is Filled 
in Spite of Damage Suffered by 
Large Baking Plants 


St. Lovis, Mo.—The tornado which 
struck this city on Sept. 29, resulting in 
a loss of over 75 lives, injury to 1,000 
and property damage approximating 
$10,000,000, inflicted severe damage upon 
many of the city’s bakeries, injured a 
number of employees and killed one bak- 
ery executive. 

The plant of the Nafziger Baking Co. 
suffered more than any of the others. 
It is entirely out of commission, with the 
roof blown off, some of the walls caved 
in,-equipment damaged by falling débris 
and the flour which was stored in the 
building ruined by subsequent rains. 

William Bassler, sales manager for the 
company, who was confined to his home 
by a slight illness at the time of the 
storm, was killed when the gale demol- 
ished his house. The office of the bakery 
was entirely destroyed, but, fortunately, 
the storm occurred at noon, when John 
Becker, president of the company, and 
others, were out at lunch. 

About half of the building occupied by 
the Hostess Cake Bakery was caved in. 
Fortunately, the ovens were not badly 
damaged, and it is believed that, when 
the plant can once more obtain electric 
power, it will be able to resume opera- 
tion. In the meantime, Chicago bakeries 
have been supplying it with cakes. 

Part of the roof and walls of the 
Papendick Bakery Co. were blown down, 
and the plant was without electric power 
until last Sunday. The plants of the 
Yung & Mueller Bakery Co. and the 
Lantz Bros. Baking Co. were both badly 
damaged and cut off from power. 

The bakeries of the Welle-Boettler 
Bakery Co., the Walter Freund Bread 
Co., the St. Louis Bread Co., the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., the Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., and the Pralle Bakery Co. were 
all cut off from power for from 12 to 
36 hours. 

In addition to the physical losses suf- 
fered at the plants, many trucks were 
caught in the storm area and badly dam- 
aged, Just how many employees of bak- 
eries were injured is not yet determined. 
At this writing, two or three are still 
unaccounted for. 

To just what extent retail bakeries 
were damaged cannot be definitely said. 
Those who have attempted to make a 
check of the situation estimate that at 
least a dozen shops, and probably more, 
suffered from the fury of the storm. 

The building of The Fleischmann Co. 
was in the tornado’s pathway, but was 
only slightly damaged about the roof. 
However, it was cut off from electric 
power and telephone service. Several of 
its trucks were badly damaged, but none 
of its men seriously injured. Temporary 
offices were established at the Coronado 
Hotel, and telephone messages were re- 
layed from there to the main building 
by messengers. 

As is always true of such calamities, 
bread was one of the first commodities 
called for by relief agencies, and the 
baking industry of St. Louis deserves 
great credit for the manner in which it 
responded. Shops not affected by the 
storm turned out as heavy a production 
as possible to supply this need, and to 
help out the more unfortunate bakeries. 
In those plants which were cut off from 
electric power, but otherwise not seri- 
ously damaged, doughs were made up 
and worked by hand, and although it was 
at first feared that a bread shortage 
might develop, it failed to materialize. 

The path of the storm spared most of 
the city’s mills and elevators. Many em- 
ployees of milling and grain companies, 
however, suffered severe property losses 
at their homes. The elevator of the Lan- 
genberg Bros. Grain Co. was almost to- 
tally destroyed by the storm, and an 
official of the company stated that dam- 
age was almost 100 per cent. 

_ The work of rehabilitation is now go- 
ing on, and the city has taken its emer- 
gency into its own hands. It is thankful 
for the offers of outside assistance, but 
believes that it will be able to care for 
its own. The board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange has contributed 
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$1,000 to the relief fund, and a collection 
taken up on the floor greatly increased 
this amount. 

Much could be written about the deso- 
lation caused by the storm, but rather 
it is better to realize that relief forces 
are in control of the situation, and efforts 
are now turned toward reconstruction. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





WAREHOUSE FLOOR GIVES WAY 
UNDER HEAVY FLOUR LOAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A section of the 
third floor of the concrete warehouse of 
the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas, collapsed under a heavy 
load of stored flour last week. Nearly 
400,000 Ibs flour packed in 140-lb bags 
had been piled, 13 sacks high, in one cor- 
ner of the warehouse. Without warning, 
early in the morning of Sept. 29 the floor 
gave way, and the pile fell two stories to 





preferred, at $1.75 per share, $31,500; 
second preferred, at $2, $4,000; common, 
at $1.50, $90,000. Business conditions 
continued satisfactory, according to O. 
H. Morgan, president of the company. 





LAUDS FUMIGATING METHODS 
OF SOUTHWESTERN COMPANIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour fumigation 
methods which have been used by south- 
western mills this year are much in ad- 
vance of those used in other sections of 
the country, according to Dr. William 
Moore, chief of the research division of 
the American Cyanamid Co. and of the 
Fumigators’ Supply Co., who was in 
Kansas City last week investigating fu- 
migation innovations practiced here. 

Southwestern superiority is due to the 
method of approach. In the past, insects 
in flour have been more or less tolerated, 
but now, efforts are directed toward dis- 
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the main floor. Virtually all of the flour 
will be salvaged, as few sacks were bro- 
ken open. 

Although a number of employees were 
at work in the building, none were near 
or under the flour when it fell. A sales- 
man for the company had parked his car 
directly under, a few seconds before the 
accident, but was several feet away when 
it happened. : 

Reconstruction is to be started imme- 
diately. Damages have not yet been es- 
timated, but they will be relatively light, 
as none of the piers were broken. 





GLOBE DIVIDENDS 

Los Anoetes, Cat.—The Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. last week mailed, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 27, dividend 
checks for the quarter ended Sept. 30. 
Dividends were payable on three classes 
of stocks, first preferred, second pre- 
ferred and common. Payments for the 
quarter totaled $125,500, as. follows: first 


covery of the source of infestation, and 
control at source. 

Dr. Moore credits Dr. George A. Dean 
and Dr. Roger C. Smith, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
with leadership in this work. He expects 
their methods to become standard over 
the world within the next few years. 





PINNACLE MILLS TO BUILD 
The Pinnacle Mills, Inc., Morristown, 
Tenn., with a capacity of 700 bbls, oper- 
ating a plant at that city for several 
years, plans the erection of a new mill 
on which construction will shortly begin. 
The building will be four stories in 
height. 
TO REPRESENT KANSAS MILL 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
last week announced appointment of C. 
E. Price, Cincinnati, as its representative 
for Ohio and West Virginia. 
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GRAIN AND FEED MEN 
PLAN CONVENTION 


Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Will Be Scene of 
Annual Convention, Oct. 10-12, of 
Grain and Feed Dealers 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association and the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, fol- 
lowing the custom of past years, will 
hold their annual conventions together at 
the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb., Oct. 
10-12. The grain men will meet on all 
three days, and have arranged for regu- 
lar programs with prominent speakers, 
but the feed distributors plan to limit 
their activities to one business meeting 
on the afternoon of Oct. 10. 

At the Monday morning session of the 
grain dealers’ convention, James C. 
Dahlmann, mayor of Omaha, will deliver 
an address of welcome on behalf of the 
city. There will follow a welcome on 
behalf of the Omaha Grain Exchange, by 
E. P. Peck, president, a talk by C. D. 
Sturtevant, president of the association, 
and appointment of convention commit- 
tees, 

In the afternoon a visit will be paid 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, and in the 
evening a ball will be given at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel. 

The Tuesday morning session will open 
with an address by the Hon. Walter H. 
Newton, member of Congress from the 
fifth Minnesota district, who will speak 
on “Congress and the McNary-Haugen 
Bill.” Following this, Arthur J. Weaver, 
president of the Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Association, will talk on “Develop- 
ment of Navigation on the Missouri Riv- 
er.” The remainder of the session will 
be taken up with reports of committee 
chairmen. 

A golf tournament is arranged for 
Tuesday afternoon, and the evening will 
be featured by a banquet at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel, at which E. P. Peck, pres- 
ident of the Omaha Grain Exchange, will 
preside. C. N. Wright, social vice presi- 
dent of the Platte Valley State Bank, 
Scottsbluff, Neb., will be toastmaster, 
and A. C. Malloy, a Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, attorney, the speaker of the evening. 

The last session, Wednesday morning, 
will be opened by Frank J. Delany, Chi- 
cago, representing the Chicago Board of 
Trade, who will speak on “Illinois State 
Politics and the Kessinger Bill.” Fol- 
lowing, a general discussion will be held 
on the subject: “Does the Grain Dealers’ 
National. Association favor the "Frazier 
bill to amend the United Statés “grain 
standards act?” (This bill provides for 
cutright federal inspection to replace the 
existing system for federal supervision.) 
Further reports will be made by com- 
mittee chairmen, and the final business 
of the session will be election and instal- 
lation of officers. 

By way of entertainment for the wives 
of members, a style show is planned for 
Monday afternoon, and a matinee party 
will be given at the New Orpheum 
Theater on Tuesday afternoon. 

Transportation certificates for use in 
obtaining reduced railroad rates to the 
convention have been sent to members 
ot the feed distributors’ association. 
Southwestern members of the grain deal- 
ers’ association who plan to attend may 
obtain them from the secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, 1419 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City. 

Arrangements are being made to have 
a special Kansas City car for southwest- 
ern members of both associations, to 
leave the Kansas City union station on 
the night of Oct. 9. Reservations may 
be made through John Stark, 602 Board 
of Trade Building. 








COLORADO MILL TO REOPEN 
Denver, Coro.—S. J. Gaumer, Trini- 
dad, Colo., has taken over the La Veta 
(Colo.) Flour & Grain Co. Following a 
three-year period of inactivity, the mill 
is expected to reopen within the next two 
weeks. 





TO BUILD DAIRY FEED PLANT 
The McKnight Grain & Elevator Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has advised the trade that 
the company plans erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of dairy feed, 
and will probably have it in operation 
early in 1928. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
WILL MEET JAN. 9-10 


Midyear Convention to Be Held at Harris- 
burg—Annual Gathering Is Sched- 
uled for June 4-6 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The midyear con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the State Capi- 
tol Building, Harrisburg, Jan. 9-10, 1928. 
This decision was reached at a meeting 
of the executive committee at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Sept. 28, when 
the members were guests of the presi- 
dent, Gerard R. Williams, at luncheon. 
Present were James B. Dwyer, of the 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, G. Leonard 
Conly, of the Parkway Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Benjamin Apple, Butter Krust 
Baking Co., Sunbury, E. S. Manbeck, 
Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg, Wil- 
liam F. Seaman, Hamburg, G. A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh, and C. C. Latus, secretary, 
Pittsburgh. 

The first day will be devoted to bakery 
production matters and the second to 
sales promotion plans. Mr. Williams and 
his official family will arrange the pro- 
gram. 

The twentieth annual convention will 
be held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, June 
4-6, 1928. Philadelphia, Erie, Bedford 
Springs and Wernersville bid for the con- 
vention. It was decided to return to 
Wernersville after the committee had 
considered the matter thoroughly and 
reached their decision by unanimous vote. 
Mr. Williams said that plans would be 
formulated with the hotel management 
for the hotel to be at the exclusive dis- 
posal of the bakers and their friends 
during the convention. 





P. J. SHORTT JOINS AMERICAN 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE STAFF 


The American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, has appointed P. J. Shortt in 
charge of technical bakery service, Dr. 
H. E. Van Norman has announced. The 
growing interest in the improvement of 
bakery products which skim milk solids 
give prompts the institute to add to its 
staff a trained baker qualified to render 
expert service in the use of dry skim 
milk, he declared. Starting in his fa- 
ther’s shop as a “pan greaser,” Mr. 
Shortt continued there for 10 years, most 
of the time in charge of production. His 
study of flours, and particularly his glu- 
ten washing experiments, resulted in one 
of the large flour companies taking him 
for work in its laboratory, sales, and 
service departments, after nine years of 
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which he was for five years in charge of 
production, sales, and purchases for a 
large chain baking system. Wherever 
groups of bakers are interested in im- 
proving the quality of bread, Mr. Shortt’s 
expert services will be available on re- 
quest to the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Dr. Van Norman said. 


NEW YORK FLOUR BROKER 
BUYS EASTERN RYE MILL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Joseph Moskowitz, 
New York flour jobber and broker, re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Bout- 
well Milling & Grain Co., Troy, N. Y., 
operated for many years as a rye mill 
under the management of Hugh Gal- 
braith. The mill started operation un- 
der the ownership of Mr. Moskowitz on 
Sept. 30, in the name of the Upper Hud- 
son Rye Flour Mills, Inc. In the metro- 
politan district, James Haffenberg is 
handling Upper Hudson flour, a brand 
that has been well known throughout the 
East for many years. 








FARM PRICES SHOW ADVANCE 

The general level of farm prices ad- 
venced last month from 182 per cent 
of the pre-war level to 140 per cent, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is the largest 
gain in a single month since May, 1919. 
At 140 the index is six points above Sep- 
tember a year ago, and is at the highest 
point since April, 1926. 

The farm price of wheat continued 
downward during the past month, de- 
clining about 3 per cent for the country 
as a whole. The prospective large crop 
of spring wheat is making itself felt 
more keenly. The steady rise in the 
farm price of corn which started in 
March was checked slightly, with a de- 
cline of 2.4c. Prices, which have been 
particularly sensitive to weather reports 
this season, were affected by the favor- 
able reports during the early part of 
September. 





AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IMPROVES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Improvement in 
the agricultural situation as compared 
with a year ago, is shown in the Oct. 1 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which places the 
general index of purchasing power of 
farm products at 88, compared with 83 
at the corresponding time last year, the 
1909-14 five-year period being used as a 
base of 100. 

Winter wheat turned out some 75,000,- 
000 bus less than last year, though it was 








Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


The figures for July are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,040 mills reporting in August (63 of which were idle) produced 91.4 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 


1925. The 1,050 


mills reporting in July produced 91.7 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 
The wheat ground averaged 275 lbs per bbl of flour in August, 276 in July, 275.9 in 


June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 in April, 


274.2 in March, 273.5 in February, 2738.8 in January, 


273.6 in December, 274 in November, 273.8 in October, 272.9 in September, 273.7 in August, 


and 275.5 in July. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.3 lbs per bu of wheat in August, 17.3 in July, 17.2 in 
June, 17.3 in May and April, 17.1 in March and February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December, 


November, October and September, 


17.2 in August, and 17.5 in July. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Mills 
reporting 


Wheat 
ground, bus 
43,815,944 
38,596,369 
39,085,289 
38,924,329 
38,184,179 
40,908,203 
36,568,551 
39,354,388 


40,623,774 
43,921,851 
48,726,680 
49,316,690 
47,654,414 
43,941,698 


February .... 
January 
1926— 
December 
November ... 
October 
September ... 


— 
Wheat flour, Wheat 
bbls offal, lbs 
9,555,343 
8,387,824 
8,499,033 
8,497,017 
8,308,625 
8,952,639 
8,022,799 
8,624,354 


8,908,920 
9,618,240 
10,677,536 
10,843,480 
10,447,090 
9,569,966 


Production—————,, Daily Per ct. of 
wheat flour capacity 

capacity, bbls operated 

756,508,786 655,942 

668,231,687 657,177 

675,003,136 661,382 

672,824,366 656,097 

669,198,499 658,794 

701,789,424 658,974 

624,024,681 654,278 

676,292,407 647,761 


695,180,327 646,968 
750,008,207 
834,907,976 
844,773,661 
820,794,524 


768,231,336 645,776 


STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


37,604,711 
38,108,933 
37,890,640 
37,179,452 
39,927,893 
February .... 35,784,626 
January - 38,675,738 
1926— 
December ... 
November ... 
October 
September .. 
August 
July 


8,171,639 
8,286,885 
8,273,257 
8,088,249 
8,738,616 
7,852,965 . 
8,477,779 


8,758,427 
9,452,545 
10,562,913 
10,754,381 
10,377,096 
9,512,786 


39,926,952 
43,154,884 
48,195,509 
48,904,677 
47,327,450 
43,676,008 


651,110,481 
657,846,639 
655,284,131 
641,731,870 
684,838,623 
610,198,808 
665,216,097 


682,760,660 
736,582,036 
826,574,652 
837,568,003 
$14,853,420 
763,454,761 


276.1 627,099 
636,640 
630,815 
632.696 
626,289 
633,957 
633,270 


631,173 
636,303 
634,901 
635,356 
634,072 
631,675 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 


about an average crop, but spring wheat 
is more than making up, with 100,000,000 
bus in excess of last year. Movement of 
wheat to market is reported to be more 
rapid than last year. 

Summing up the season’s apparent 
production and returns, the bureau says 
“it can probably be called an average 
year for the South; for the wheat belt, 
a good year in the North and a fair 
year in the South; for the corn belt, a 
fair year in the West but a poor year 
in the East; for the Far West, a good 
year in the range states and Pacific 
Northwest.” 


DR. E. E. WERNER SUBMITS 
RESIGNATION AS ADVISER 


Dr. E. E. Werner, St. Louis, technical 
adviser of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has submitted his resignation, ef- 
fective Sept. 30. This has been accepted, 
subject to the approval of the executive 
committee of the Federation. 

No plans have yet been made for the 
continuance of the laboratory work done 
by Dr. Werner, in the way of “checking” 
determinations of moisture, etc., and un- 
til some are made, the service above 
mentioned, as well as that of “checking” 
protein and ash determinations, referred 
to in Federation Bulletin No. 545, will 
be suspended. 

When arrangements are completed for 
the continuance of the laboratory serv- 
ice, members will be advised, according 
to an announcement from the Federation 
offices. 








BOLIVIAN TARIFF INCREASE 
BECAME EFFECTIVE OCT. 1 


Flour will be affected by Bolivia’s new 
import tariff, which went into effect on 
Oct. 1, pending approval by the Bolivian 
congress, the United States Department 
of Commerce is advised. The tariff fixes 
an average level of from 25 to 30 per 
cent ad valorem, so as to yield an in- 
creased annual revenue of $1,500,000. 





CHARLES GOBEL DEAD 

TotEevo, On10, Oct. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Charles Gobel, president and 
eneral manager of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., died on the evening 
of Oct. 1, following an illness of two 
months with intestinal influenza and com- 
plications. The funeral took place on 
Oct. 4. By the death of Mr. Gobel, the 
baking industry of Ohio has lost one of 


its best men. 
W. H. Wieern. 


BAKERS PLAN CINCINNATI TRIP 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Local bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen are arranging for a spe- 
cial train over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, leaving here at 8:45 a.m., Oct. 
10, for Cincinnati, where the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
America, Retail and Wholesale, will be 
held Oct. 10-12, with headquarters at the 
Grand Hotel. 
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3,116 ATTEND ANNUAL 
RESTAURANT MEETING 


Buffalo Man Chosen President—Breadstuffs 
Received Considerable Attention at 
Convention Held Last Week 


Burrato, N. Y¥.—Charles A. Laube, 
Buffalo, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association on the 
final day of the annual convention which 
began on Sept. 26 and ended on Sept. 30. 
He succeeds George M. Stoughton, St. 
Paul. 

Attendance was the largest ever re- 
corded at any gathering of the associa- 
tion, 3,116 being present during the week. 
Atlantic City, N. J., was chosen as the 
1928 convention city. 

W. L. Sharkey, Jacksonville, Fla., was 
chosen first vice president; Miss Grace 
E. Smith, Toledo, second vice president; 
Harty Hackney, Atlantic City, N. J., 
third vice president; Frederick A. Simon- 
sen, Detroit, treasurer; A. L. Carter, 
secretary. 

A number of excellent addresses were 
made during the convention. That of 
Professor Harry Snyder, chemist of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
dealt with “A Working Knowledge of 
Flours,” and extracts from it appear 
elsewhere in this issue of The North- 
western Miller. Truman A. De Weese, 
vice president of the Shredded Wheat 
Co., Buffalo, in his address recommended 
the more simple dishes for most of the 
patrons whose wishes were not always 
consulted. He mentioned particularly 
the wheat products, such as macaroni 
and the various breads. 

Exhibits at the “Restaurant World’s 
Fair” included a booth of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. where, with kitchen 
equipment, Blanche L. Keller, baking 
specialist, gave demonstrations of the 
work done to assist managers of the 
bakery departments of restaurants and 
hotels. A Buffalo baker, Frederick A. 
Klueck, baked coffee cakes. and fancy 
breads which formed part of the display. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
had a booth devoted to demonstration of 
its bakery service, stressing Danish pas- 
try made with Crisco. 

The National Bread Co. had an attrac- 
tive display of its products. 

Another booth was occupied by the 
Postum Cereal Co., which displayed 
Swans Down self-rising flour. 

The Liberty Macaroni Co., Buffalo, had 
an exhibit of various types of paste. 





FULL CARGOES FROM GALVESTON 

Oxvranoma City, Oxia.—Though load- 
ing ports are not designated, port offi- 
cials- at Galveston expect a revival of the 
full cargo grain movement through that 
city as a result of two new charters to 
take grain from the gulf in October. 

Grain has been offering rather freely 
of late, but ocean space seemingly is in- 
sufficient for October positions, and this 
situation is expected to result in several 
full cargoes from the port of Galveston. 








Some Recent Developments in Flour Mill 
Fumigation 
A the golden anniversary meeting of 


the Pennsylvania Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Sept. 21-23, Stan- 
ley W. Bromley, entomologist for the 


American Cyanamid Sales Co., New 
York, delivered an‘ address on “Recent 
Developments in Flour Mill Fumigation.” 
Mr. Bromley explained a_ recently 
tested method of using Cyanogas calcium 
cyanide as the source of hydrocyanic 
acid gas, and he said that while it in- 
volved a number of changes in the gen- 
eral fumigation procedure over the old 
sodium cyanide crock method, its great- 
er margin of safety and ease of appli- 
cation, together with the elimination of 
the sulphuric acid, crocks, and water, had 
resulted in a favorable reception as a 
method of pest control in flour mills. It 
had already been used in over 30 mills 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring states 
during the past season, with excellent 
results. 
_ Mr. Bromley gave a short account of 
the principal insect pests of flour mills, 
and what may be expected in the way 


of control by fumigation, pointing out 
that, although different species of in- 
sects vary in their resistance to HCN, 
where Cyanogas calcium cyanide method 
is properly applied a general clean-up 
of not only insects but also of rats and 
mice may be obtained. He listed the 
Mediterranean flour moth as probably 
the most generally destructive pest, since 
it webs up the flour in the chutes and 
machinery, sometimes greatly retarding 
operation, but fumigations with Cyano- 
gas have been shown to destroy all stages 
of this insect—moths, eggs, larve and 
pupe. 

The confused flour beetle, he said, 
sometimes known as the little red weevil, 
was frequently found in prodigious num- 
bers in elevators, where it tunnels 
through the waste flour and webbing 
produced by the flour moth and is there- 
fore particularly resistant to fumiga- 
tion. Thorough cleaning out of waste 
flour before fumigation is, therefore, nec- 
essary, or a certain number may escape, 
no matter whether the sodium cyanide 
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crock method, liquid HCN, or Cyanogas 
are used. A count of these insects taken 
out of a peck of bran from a packer in 
one of the mills fumigated with Cyano- 
gas showed 3,666 dead and 25 alive, a 
kill of over 99 per cent. 

Next in importance Mr. Bromley placed 
the cadelle, a flat, black beetle about one 
third inch long, which bores through the 
bolting cloth, and just before changing 
to the cocoon stage bores into the wood. 
In this stage it is very difficult to reach 
by fumigation of any kind, but since it 
is a very slow breeder, requiring about 
a year for its life cycle, the adults and 
larve can be killed by fumigation, so 
making the mill reasonably free from 
them until another season. 

Other pests he mentioned were the 
tenebric or meal worm, which is active at 
night, hiding during the day, and also 
the true weevils, known as the black or 
snout weevils, found principally in 
stored grain. Both of these are satis- 
factorily controlled by a general fumi- 
gation. 

Mr. Bromley then told how to apply 
the Cyanogas method, by scattering the 
material over the floors of the mill, and 
relying on the moisture in the air to 
liberate the hydrocyanic acid gas. The 
material itself, known as Cyanogas G- 
Fumigant, is of a dark slate color, and 
is in the form of uniform granules about 
the texture of sea sand, so can be easily 
scattered by a shovel. 

He recommended a dosage of 2 lbs 
per 1,000 cubic feet, giving the first and 
top floors .an extra charge of material 
at the expense of the other floors, as 
these generally have the greatest leakage. 
The building should be tightly sealed 
before fumigation, Mr. Bromley said, 
and it should be cleaned thoroughly, and 
all machinery should be opened up to 
allow direct access of the gas. More- 
over, since the air in most flour mills is 
usually very dry, moisture must be add- 
ed in order to insure a thorough libera- 
tion of gas. Therefore, he suggested 
that, about two or three hours before 
the fumigation took place, moist sacks 
should be hung up, about a dozen to a 
floor. Excessive moisture was inadvis- 
able, and Cyanogas should never be ap- 
plied where there were pools of water 
on the floors. Also, water should never 
be sprinkled on Cyanogas. Two men 
should seatter it thinly and evenly and 
freely around the machinery, into the 
boots, close to outside doors, directly 
over and around piles of sacks. He said 
that as soon as it was applied every one 
should leave the building and the door 
should be locked. The mill should be 
closed for at least 86 hours and, on open- 
ing, it should be well aired and the resi- 
due of the fumigant swept out before 
resuming operations. 

He gave several rules of safety during 
the use of Cyanogas, and especially 
cautioned against going back into a 
room or back over the floor where it 
had already been spread. He said 
that although hydrocyanic acid gas was 
probably the most deadly of the gases 
used for fumigation purposes, it was not 
generally realized that the danger, as 
far as man is concerned, depended large- 
ly on the concentration of the gas, that 
is, the amount in a given volume of air. 
Where Cyanogas, at the recommended 
amounts, was used, high concentrations 
were never reached. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS’ MEETING 


Denver, Coro.—The annual midyear 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ 
Association - will be held at Manitou, 
Colo., Oct. 12, The morning will be 
given over to a golf tournament, while a 
business session will make up the after- 
noon’s program. At this time delegates 
from Colorado to the national convention 
in Chicago will report. The meetin 
will close with a dinner at the Cli 
House, 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR IN ENGLAND 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta.— The parlia- 
mentary royal commission which is in- 
quiring in South Australia into the po- 
sition of secondary industries had as. one 
of its witnesses the chairman of the corn 
trade section of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who complained that a deliberate 
attempt was made at the Wembley Ex- 
hibition, by the London catering firm of 
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Lyons & Co., to depreciate the value of 
Australian flour for bread making. Be- 
cause of the methods pursued by the 
firm, he declared, the display of bread 
made from Australian flour was a laugh- 
ing stock on the Mark Lane Exchange. 
Arrangements were then made with Ne- 
villes, another bakery firm, with the re- 
sult that an excellent display of Aus- 
tralian bread was provided. The wit- 


ness contended that there was insuffi- 
cient advertising of Australian goods in 
England. 





LOWER RATES TO MARTINIQUE 
Wasuincron, D. C.—Reduction of 
ocean freight rates on flour to 75c per 
bag has been effected by launching of 
the new steamship freight service be- 
tween the United States and Martinique 








Bakers Will See the Home of Crisco 











in Cincinnati, Oct. 10-12, will be given the opportunity of visiting the home 


[D ‘tv cincinnat to the Associated Bakers of America convention to be held 


of Crisco, and seeing the model research bakery equipment and meeting 
The Procter & Gamble Co. has invited all dele- 


the staff of experts in charge. 


gates to be its guests on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 11. 


James G. Parry, man- 


ager of the Crisco sales department, and Dr. M. B. Graff, the company’s bakery 


expert, who has lectured before many conventions, and is 


knéwn to hundreds 


of bakers throughout the United States and Canada, will be hosts to the visit- 


ing bakers and allied tradesmen during the afternoon. 


The upper picture is 


an airplane view of Ivorydale, the Cincinnati plant of the company; in the center 
is a view of the bakery research department, and below is the Crisco building. 
There are other Procter & Gamble plants at New York City, Kansas City, 
Macon, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and Hamilton, Ont. 
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by the Ocean Dominion Steamship Cor- 
poration recently, United States Consul 
Walter S. Reineck, Martinique, French 
West Indies, has advised the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

No regular schedule has yet been adopt- 
ed, but it is understood that the ships 
will sail with more or less regularity. 
Other lines carrying flour to Martinique 
are said to have lowered their rates also. 

With the establishment of this line and 
the service from Baltimore, a new mar- 
ket for mills conveniently located for 
shipment through that port to Martinique 
and ports of call may open up, such 
mills having long been unable to com- 
pete with firms enjoying the more ad- 
vantageous shipping facilities at New 
York and New Orleans. 





AUSTRALIAN SENTIMENT IS 
AGAINST COMPULSORY POOL 


ME-zBovrneE, Victor1a.—Although there 
are many practical farmers in the va- 
rious states of Australia who would 
welcome compulsory pooling, believing ° 
it to be the only method to insure ade- 
quate and stable prices for growers, the 
preponderance of feeling is strongly 
against compulsion. Evidence of this 
was provided at the annual conference 
of the Farmers’ & Settlers’ Association 
in New South Wales, where it was agreed 
to endeavor to establish a 100 per cent 
voluntary pool to be under managers 
elected by the growers and free from 
government control. 





CANADIAN CANAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

DututH, Minn.—The Canadian de- 
partment of railways and canals has an- 
nounced that the Canadian canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie will be kept open this year to 
allow all vessels through that leave the 
Head of the Lakes by midnight, Dec. 14. 
All vesselmen are requested to report, 
to the superintendent at the canal, name 
of boat and last departure for lower 
lakes. 





RECAPITALIZATION APPROVED 

Stockholders of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. last week approved 
a plan of recapitalization. Five shares 
of present preferred stock, $100 par, will 
be exchanged for one share of new pre- 
ferred, no par value, with five shares of 
new no-par common and five shares of 
existing common stock for one share of 
new no-par common. 





AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS DROP 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—A falling off in 
shipments of wheat and flour has been 
noticed recently, according to a report 
from E. C. Squire, U. S. trade commis- 
sioner, Sydney, to the Department of 
Commerce. Since Dec. 1, 1926, to Aug. 
10, 1927, shipments from Australia total 
78,553,187 bus wheat and 368,109 tons 
flour, equivalent to 96,222,419 bus wheat. 





CO-OPERATIVES INCREASE SALES 

A study of 42 co-operative purchasing 
associations in Pennsylvania which did 
a business of $1,794,671 in 1926 shows 
that they increased their sales 4.8 per 
cent during the year, in spite of lower 
feed prices, and at the same time slight- 
ly reduced their expenses, the bureau of 
markets of the state department of agri- 
culture reports. 





VIOLATIONS OF FEED LAWS 

During September there were 61 
prosecutions ordered in Pennsylvania for 
violations of the fertilizer and feeding- 
stuffs laws. In 20 the fertilizers con- 
tained less plant food than guaranteed, 
and in the case of feedingstuffs the larg- 
er proportion was for failure to register 
the brands. Other cases involved the use 
of metal fasteners in attaching cards to 
sacks, which is also prohibited. 





BUFFALO PIER COMPLETED 

Burrato, N. Y.—The first of the 10 
new piers for the outer Buffalo harbor 
has been completed. The completed pier 
will provide dockage for 16 or 18 ves- 
sels, but it is not likely that these facili- 
ties will be used until the winter grain 
arrives. 





WISCONSIN MILL BURNS 
The plant of the Wonewoc ( Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co. burned recently. The mill had a 
capacity of 50 bbls, and was operated 
by Frank Kopeckey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market seems to have ceased 
functioning. Northwestern millers de- 
clare that never before in their history 
have sales at this season been so light. 
Bookings for the week ending Oct. 1 
were less than.75 per cent of the ca- 
pacity reporting, and for the current 
week there has been no improvement to 
date. 

Trade Marking Time.—Buyers general- 
ly seem to be marking time. Many of 
the larger ones seem to be satisfied that 
present prices are about right, for they 
are offering to contract for round lots at 
15@30c bbl under what mills ask. Since 
present asking prices, however, are rock 
bottom, mills are unable to accept these 
bids. 

The price situation seems to be more 
demoralized than ever. The average 
booking price is said to be fully 25c bbl 
too low, but even this is high, if some 
of the reported bookings are true. At 
no time have millers been so discouraged 
as at present, but at that the situation 
in the Northwest is not as bad as that 
which southwestern millers are undergo- 
ing, according to reports received here. 

Buyers, apparently, have lost sight of 
the fact that yields are lower this year, 
and while the options touched low mark 
for the crop last week, premiums on 
choice wheat are, if anything, increasing. 
This, and the uncertainty as to future 
feed prices, prevents millers from com- 
ing down to buyers’ views as to values. 

Demand for ‘Clears—Demand for 
clears is spotted. Some mills are able 
to keep oversold on first clear, while 
others have this grade to offer. The sit- 
uation on second clear is not nearly as 
strong as it was. Export demand has 
fallen off, and mills are catching up with 
their bookings. This, and the fact that 
red dog has declined, is responsible for 
a weakening in price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and ‘outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb 


cotton 


Oct. 4 Year ago 
$7.35 @7.75 $8.10@8.40 
Standard patent ..... 6.95@7.35 
Second patent 6.75 @7.05 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute* 6.15 @6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 
Whole wheat 6.90@7.10 
Graham, standard .... 6.25@6.50 

*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLINA 


Semolina buyers are marking time, 
Those in the East apparently have cov- 
ered their near-by wants and, unless 
prices break, are not expected to do 
much buying in the next month or two. 
Central states buyers, however, have not 
bought comparatively as much as have 
those in the East, so that a fair business 
may be expected from them right along. 
In the meantime, scattered mills are 
selling a little semolina for export, prin- 
cipally to Finland and Scandinavian 
countries. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
34%@38%c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 83,@38%2c, special and fancy 
patent 3144,@3%c, and No. 3 34%4.@3\c. 

In the week ending Oct. 1, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 79,- 
449 bbls durum products, compared with 
90,032, made by nine mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Oct. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co,.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, B, F, G 
and rye mills. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

312,739 68 
$32,653 
294,692 
$58,264 
237,813 


Sept. 25-Oct, 1... 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago. . 
Four years ago.. 661,100 310,890 
Five years ago... 546,000 455,835 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,090 bbls last week, 1,150 
in the previous week, 5,700 a year ago, 
and 2,500 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: at 


Weekly Flour 


capacity 


output of ac- 
tivity 
61 


bbls 
168,391 
265,154 
281,141 
812,472 
286,295 
227,768 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 
Five years ago... 344,400 253,927 

Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Sept. 3 73 73,450 244,717 230,874 8,077 2,799 
Sept. 10 69 71,150 235,150 228,290 2,536 6,224 
Sept. 17 69 71,200 276,434 463,891 3,471 10,614 
Sept. 24 61 66,900 265,154 239,534 8,911 3,711 
Oct. 1.. 41 45,850 168,391 185,126 1,828 2,856 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 1, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

--Exports— 
1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 
St. Paul 6 3 
Duluth-Sup. ... eas eee 
Outside ° 18 29 
RETIRED GRAIN DEALER DIES 

Leland A. Arbogast, for many years 
identified with the grain trade at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, but who retired in 
1915 on account of ill health, died, at his 
home in Minneapolis, Sept. 28. Coming 
to Minneapolis in 1884, he entered the 
employ of the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Co. Some time later he was. associated 
with the Great Western Elevator Co, In 
1902 he organized the Dakota Elevator 
Co., of Duluth, and continued as its head 
until his retirement. His widow sur- 
vives him, 


GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. AFFAIRS 


The referee in bankruptcy has called 
a hearing of the creditors of the Grafton 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co., at Grand Forks, 
Oct. 18, to consider the first report of 
the trustee. This report does not indi- 
cate that there will be anything of im- 
portance left to disburse to creditors, 
Another hearing is called for Nov, 10, 
at which time liens and claims against 
the properties of the bankrupt will be 
considered, 


GRAIN MOVEMENT HEAVY 


The present movement of wheat and 
coarse grain in the Northwest is break- 
ing all former records. Line elevator 
companies and terminals report doing 
more business in the last few weeks than 
ever before in their history. For the 
week ending Oct. 1 Minneapolis received 
6,891,260 bus wheat, compared with 1,- 
522,850 last year, and 1,102,600 bus flax- 
seed, compared with 493,680. Other 


grains were in proportion. Country ele- 
vators in North Dakota are blocked, and 
carriers are refusing to allow their cars 
to be loaded to points off their lines. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN MEETING 


The next meeting of the northwestern 
division of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held in Minneapolis: Nov. 
19. Philip Kraft, Mathew C. Belan and 
R. W. Gralow have been appointed 4& 
committee to arrange a program for the 
meeting. 


ST. PAUL B MILL RUNNING 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., 
which lost its A mill by fire, the evening 
of Sept. 25, has had a crew of men 
working night and day since, and now 
has its B mill ready for operating. All 
contracts will be taken care of on con- 
tract time. Plans for rebuilding the A 
mill have not as yet been completed. 


NOTES 


The farmers’ elevator and feed mill at 
Lyndale, Minn., burned. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis. 

M. A. DeWard will rebuild the ele- 
vator and feed mill at Morton, Minn., 
which burned last spring. 


S. A. Blanchett, of St. Francis, has 
bought the feed mill at Bethel, Minn., 
and John Lee the feed mill at Houston, 
Minn. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped Carter disc 
separators to Switzerland, England, Den- 
mark and Germany, 

E. T. Hamlin has discontinued his feed 
jobbing business in Minneapolis, and en- 
tered the employ of the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

A big delegation of millers, feed job- 
bers grain dealers from Minneapolis 
will attend the annual joint convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion and the Feed Distributors’ Associa- 
tion in Omaha Oct. 10-12. 


The Minneapolis city council is still 
undecided about a proposed amendment 
to the zoning ordinance which would per- 
mit the erection in this city of a $350,000 
bakery by the Zinsmaster os Co., of 
Duluth and St. Paul. Four hearings 
have already been held. 


The many friends of Roy W. Geer, 
Tampa, Fla., will regret to hear that his 
little daughter was run over by an auto- 
mobile Sept. 27, and sustained a frac- 
tured skull and broken leg. Her condi- 
tion is very serious. Mr. Geer is con- 
nected with the Steele-Cannon Co., bro- 
kers, of Tampa, but was for many years 
representative of Sheffield mills in Iowa. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand last week was un- 
changed, buyers only taking care of cus- 
tomary requirements. Sales were mainly 
within short limits. Clears continue 
scarce. Mills sell what they can, or, 
being sold up, are not offering. 

Most durum buyers were reported tak- 
ing care of their bookings. Some booked 
only a short time limit; others contracted 
to Dec. 31. They appear to regard the 
going price basis about right for supply- 
ing both prompt and deferred needs. 
The new crop movement is now under 
full sway. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

Quotations, Oct. 1, at Duluth-Superior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1927 1926 
$7.30@7.65 $8.05@8.30 
6.80@7.30 7.70@8.05 
6.35@6.60 7.15@7.40 
5.40@5.65 6.10@6.35 


NOTES 


E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, visited this 
market last week. 


Elevators at Duluth-Superior handled 
a record business during September, be- 
ing surpassed only by the movement in 
October, 1924. Receipts into house for 
the month aggregated 51,170,398 bus, 


First patent 

Second patent 

First clear, jute 
Second patent, jute... 
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compared with 19,054,613 last year and 
44,533,097 in 1924, 
F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills reported fair bookings of flour 
last week, these being slightly less than 
a year ago. Quotations are a trifle low- 
er than a week ago. Prices, Oct. 1: first 
patent $7.30 bbl, standard patent $7.10, 
first clear $6.05 and second clear $4.50. 

NOTES 

Paul R. Trigg, treasurer of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., broke his arm re- 
cently. 

Since Aug. 138 the farmers around 
Geraldine, Mont., have been sending an 
average of 10 cars of wheat daily to 
market. 

R. R. Corry, pioneer elevator man of 
Conrad, Mont., has resigned his position 
with the Montana Central Elevator Co., 
and will temporarily retire from active 
business. 

Watrer F. Brrrran. 





FEDERAL BAKERY SYSTEM 
IS BEING REFINANCED 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., has been called, to be held 
at Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 8, to consider 
a new refinancing proposition. The plan 
proposed is to transfer the , properties 
and assets of the corporation to a new 
company to be formed under the laws of 
Delaware, with an authorized capital 
stock of 25,000 shares of the par value 
of $100 per share of 7 per cent preferred 
stock and 282,000 shares without par 
value of common stock, in consideration 
of the issuance by such new company of 
151,200 shares of its common stock and 
the assumption of the liabilities of the 
old corporation. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the new company will be known as the 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc. It is under- 
stood that the new financing ‘is being 
underwritten by New York bankers, and 
will enable the company to open 50 new 
stores and to install modern units in a 
number of old locations. 





THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review for Oct. 1 says: 
An oversold condition resulted during 
the past 10 days in forcing September 
rye to a higher price than the Decem- 
ber, with cash still commanding a pre- 
mium over the September. It’s simply 
an illustration of the inherent strength 
possessed by rye this year. The maximum 
excess of available rye over last year 
is a little over 13,000,000 bus. Exports 
for August slightly exceeded those of the 
previous year, but for September now 
promise to more than double those of 
that month in 1926. The use of rye for 
feed, combined with increased exports, 
could soon exhaust the surplus of this 
year. Terminal stocks, Sept. 24, showed 
an increase since Aug. 1 of less than 
1,000,000 bus, while nearly 10,000,000 had 
been marketed in that period, according 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 





MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR APPROVED 

A committee of the Minneapolis city 
council, after investigation, has approved 
the recommendation of the city engineer 
to build a 1,000,000-bu terminal elevator 
in connection with the Upper Mississippi 
barge line warehouse here. According 
to the city engineer, the local grain trade 
would like to see such an elevator built, 
and it is his belief that private capital 
could be interested in its construction. 





RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation a resolution of condolence was 
adopted: following the death‘of I. K. 
Russell, formerly editor of Baking 
Technology. It was recalled by C. P. 
Ehlers, tg agg oe gpa that Mr. Rus- 
sell made his first speech at a bakers’ 
convention in Indianapolis on Jan. 4, 
1922, while en route to Chicago to accept 
the editorial position. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales were lighter last week than 
at any previous time during the present 
season. Most Kansas City mills reported 
new bookings well below capacity. In- 
terior mills averaged the same, although 
in some instances there were bookings 
of over 300 per cent. 

The majority of sales are for small 
lots, with 60- to 90-day bookings the 
most numerous. Price cutting seems 
more prevalent than ever. 

Baking Trade.—Less business is being 
done with bakery buyers, and virtually 
all sales are for small lots. As a class, 
the bakers probably have their require- 
ments to January more nearly filled than 
have jobbers. 

Jobbing Trade——Jobbers continue to 
be the best buyers, but even their inter- 
est is apathetic, and sales are made only 
after considerable selling pressure is 
brought to bear on them. 

Export Trade.—Export buying has 
dwindled considerably. Canadian mills 
are underquoting, especially to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom trade. Holland and Ger- 
many continue to take small lots, and a 
little business is being done with the 
West Indies. Prices are unchanged, with 
the exception of first clear, which has de- 
clined 5@15c. Quotations, Oct. 1, basis 
bulk, f.o.b., Kansas City: export straight, 
$5.80@5.50 bbl; first clear, $5.15@5.50. 

Flour Prices.—The price range is un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 1, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.15@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@7,10; straight, $6.35@6.80; first 
clear, $5.80@5.80; second clear and low 
grade, $4.60@5. - 

Shipping Directions.—Directions con- 
tinue good. Total production of Kansas 
City mills dropped from 93 to 87 per 
cent, which is still well above average 
for this season of the year. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 364,860 216,962 59 
Previous week .. 364,860 230,343 63 
Year ago ....... 360,360 286,375 79 
Two years ago... 373,560 208,938 56 
Five-year average (same week)..... 76 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 175,500 154,370 87 
Previous week .. 175,500 164,809 93 
Year ago ....... 175,500 141,418 80 
Two years ago... 151,500 126,717 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 80 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 86 
WICHITA 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 62,400 49,888 80 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,158 69 
Year ago ....... 62,400 49,494 79 
Two years ago... 65,700 30,671 46 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 47,400 46,371 98 
Previous week .. 47,400 30,143 63 
Year ago ....... 47,400 48,084 101 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,094 67 
SALINA 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1.,. 46,200 43,172 93 
Previous week .. 46,200 + 39,446 85 
Year ago ....... 37,800 31,641 83 
Two years ago... 45,000 27,275 60 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 29,700 29,346 99 
Previous week .. 29,700 32,005 107 
Yea? ORE pivi..s's 29,700 28,130 95 
OMAHA 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 27,300 20,520 76 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,853 94 
Year ago ....... 27,300 23,695 é 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,668 
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PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bapt, BG-Oety Bo ccccccccccesescvececies 77 
PUSVIGED WEEN cc ccccccesvecsceceseaces 116 
VFORP BOD cvacasscnccvcecccssveceecevcoes 60 


Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 16 quiet, and 8 slow. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
10,207 bbls last week, 36,256 in the pre- 
vious week, 31,577 a year ago, and 22,468 
two. years ago. 


AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION SUMMARY 


The Monthly Review published by the 
Tenth District Federal Reserve Bank 
summarizes August flour production of 
southwestern mills, as reported by The 
Northwestern Miller, as follows: 

Mills in this district during August 
were operated at 67.2 per cent of their 
capacity, as compared with 65.7 per cent 
in July and 90.7 per cent in August, 
1926. Production of flour at the leadin 
milling centers during August totale 
2,156,941 bbls, an increase of 7.1 per cent 
over July and a decrease of 22.3 per cent 
as compared with August, 1926. The 
output of the mills follows: ° 


--————-Barrels—————_,, 
August, '27 July, ’'27 Aug., '26 





Atchison ...... 123,277 119,853 122,647 
Kansas City ... 577,398 522,984 654,756 
Omaha ........ 106,754 82,797 116,791 
Salina ......... 157,416 140,167 150,057 
St. Joseph ..... 144,141 170,852 216,127 
Wichita ....... 175,443 117,684 226,724 
Outside ........ 872,512 859,687 1,290,197 

Totals ....... 2,166,941 2,014,024 2,777,299 

NOTES 


John C. Koster, European export man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from a brief visit to Texas. 

It is estimated that 30 days more are 
needed to finish wheat sowing in Kansas. 
The unusual lateness of seeding this year 
was occasioned by heavy rains. 


Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, moved into his new office, 640 Board 
of Trade Building, Oct. 1, a three-room 
suite which has been entirely redeco- 
rated. 


John K. Landes, sales manager for the 
Enid - (Okla.) Milling Co., visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week 
on his way home from Chicago, where he 
attended the first meetings of the bak- 
ers’ convention. 


The Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., held its 
semiannual sales convention at the Bal- 
timore Hotel, Kansas City, last week. 
Its entire sales force, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the nine states to which 
it distributes, was present. 


A. D. Acheson, president of the Ache- 
son Flour Co., Inc., Philadelphia, spent 
the latter part of last week in Kansas 
City visiting his connection, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., following his attend- 
ance at the bakers’ convention in Chi- 
cago. 

N. M. Vilm, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., visited 
Kansas City last week after a trip 
through Colorado. He says it is the gen- 
eral impression that large quantities of 
the best Colorado wheat are being held 
by farmers who expect a higher market. 


George Sykes, vice president of the 
California Cyanide Co., was in Kansas 
City last week on his way to New York 
from a four months’ stay on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Sykes, in connection with his 
duties as general supervisor of sales ac- 
tivities, is now dividing his time among 
his company’s offices at New York, Los 
Angeles and Kansas City. 


Edward Hymers, of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from James E. Cairns, who is resigning 


his position with the Jackson company. 
Mr. Hymers will remain in the Chicago 
office. His application for ro 
is to conform with trading rules whic 

require a company officer to hold mem- 
bership as long as the company is repre- 
sented on the trading floor. 

William T. Voils, vice president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
who was here last week on his way home 
from attending the bakers’ convention 
and calling on some of his company’s 
trade, says that he never saw such per- 
fect corn as that about to be harvested 
in Kansas. Not only is the crop the 
largest of record, but every ear is per- 
fect and the quality will average the 
highest ever produced in the Southwest. 


P. Walther, export sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, returned last week in company with 
Mrs. Walther and their young son from 
Amsterdam. Mr. Walther was gone 
from Salina on his mission of bringing 
his family to America less than a month. 
By special arrangement and use of wire- 
less from the Leviathan he kept con- 
stantly in touch with his trade, and on 
the return journey placed considerable 
business with his connections on the Con- 
tinent whom he had but recently called 
on. 


H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association 
and the Kansas Seed Wheat Associa- 
tion, plans to spend the week beginning 
Oct. 10 in northwestern Kansas, checking 
up the returns from the seed wheat as- 
sociation’s activities there this last sea- 
son. The association, which acts in the 
capacity of a relief organization, fur- 
nished farmers in several counties of this 
section with seed wheat at the start of 
the growing season on condition that it 
receive one fifth of the crop. In many 
cases, crops were a total failure. 





HUTCHINSON 


Business has dropped to a new low 
level for the season. Both domestic and 
foreign buyers are out of line, export 
buyers most noticeably so. Shipping di- 
rections are satisfactory, and operations 
are little changed. Quotations, Oct. 1, 
basis cotton 98’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short. patent $7.15@7.60 bbl, straight 
$6.75@7.10, and first clear $5.65. 


NOTES 


Fred Wolf, manager of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has returned 
from Chicago, 

Fred F. Burns, manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., is in Wichita 
serving on the jury in the United States 
district court. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, is visiting mill connections in the 
central states. 


Lawrence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, has returned from a trip 
to Chicago and other points in the cen- 
tral states. 


Preparations are under way for the 
reopening of the 300-bbl mill at Sylvia, 
Kansas. A new 180 h-p Diesel engine 
is being installed. Mr. Simpson, Fort 
Morgan, Celo., will manage the mill. 





ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Business is unevenly distributed, some 
mills selling only 50 per cent capacity 
and at least one claiming as much as 
800 per cent. The bulk of sales: is to 
bakers and jobbers who have been buy- 
ing from hand to mouth heretofore. 

Shipping directions are only fair, and 
ough mills are grinding at around ca- 
pacity, in many instances it is on a 
forced schedule. 

Export business is very limited. Al- 
though a cables have been ex- 
changed, mills of this section seem to 
be running a poor second to Canadian, 
southern Kansas and Oklahoma mills 
that are cutting prices. 

Cash wheat premiums are very firm, 
and many of the better grades are not 
following option declines. Quotations, 
Oct. 1, basis cotton 98’s: hard wheat 
flour, short patent $7@7.20 bbl, straight 
$6.60@6.80, first clear $5.15@5.85; soft 
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wheat flour, short patent $6.80@7, 
Straight $6.35@6.40, first clear $5.45@ 
5.60. 

NOTES 


The Cain Bros, Milling Co. is install- 
ing equipment for the production of 
graham flour by the old-fashioned stone- 
buhr method. 


J. C. Lysle, vice president of the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., has returned from 
a three months’ vacation spent at a Min- 
nesota lake. 


Leavenworth County farmers generally 
are treating their seed wheat to prevent 
smut. They have found from experience 
that definitely improved results are ob- 
tained. 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., who has returned from 
a 10-day trip through the central states, 
reports an open interest in the flour 
market. He expressed the opinion that 
many jobbers in that section will buy 
cautiously throughout the current crop 
year. 





SALINA 


Flour is more active, many bookings 
being for considerable bulk. Shipping 
directions continue fairly satisfactory. 
Quotations, Sept. 29, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.20@7.60 bbl; 
95 per cent, $6.90@7.10; straight, $6.80 
@7.20. 

* * 

The Western Star Mill Co. is installing 

a 860 h-p Diesel engine. 


NEBRASKA 


Sales of flour in the wholesale market 
were considerably lighter last week than 
they had been for some time. Buyers 
are strongly inclined to wait for lower 
prices. 





Arrivals of wheat have been declining 
steadily for several weeks. Receipts are 
divided about equally between winter and 
spring. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Light domestic sales and virtually no 
export ones are reported by Oklahoma 
millers. Buyers are awaiting more fa- 
vorable prices. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
hard wheat flour, short patent $7.30 
bbl; soft wheat flour, short patent $7.50, 
standard patent $6.80. 

NOTES 

A grain elevator with 340,000 bus ca- 
pacity is being built at Lubbock, Texas, 
at a cost of $150,000, by the J. C. Whaley 
interests. 

Southern Oklahoma farmers are saving 
a larger amount of seed corn than is 
customary, in order to supply an antici- 
pated need of northern growers, whose 
crops are expected to suffer from early 
frosts, 

L. E. Rast, agriculturist for the Ar- 
kansas Bankers’ Association, has asked 
the bankers of the state to urge farmers 
to plant oats this fall, as he considers it 
the most valuable feed crop to be grown 
in Arkansas. 





WILLIAM WRIGHT ACQUIRES 
SHARE IN BLAIR (NEB.) MILL 


Omana, Nes.—A half interest in the 
Blair (Neb.) Milling Co. has been leased 
by William V. Wright, one of the three 
brothers who have successfully operated 
the Wright Bros. Flour Mills, Brainard, 
Neb. P. C. Sorensen has been compelled 
to retire from the business, and Mr. 
Wright will be associated with M. O. 
Kuhr, son-in-law of Mr. Sorensen. The 
plant was remodeled last year, and is in 
excellent condition. 





EXTRA SHIP FROM GULF TO EUROPE 

Kansas City, Mo.—Due to heavy de- 
mand for October space on steamers 
sailing from gulf ports to Europe, the 
Southern States Line has arranged for 
an extra ship, which will receive October 
loadings. The exact sailing date has not 
yet been determined. It will load cargo 
at Houston and Galveston, and will dis- 
charge at Hamburg and Rotterdam. At 
present it is not planned to add this 
steamer to the regular service, but if 
November bookings are numerous enough, 
it also will be used then. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Domestic business has been fairly 
steady for the past few weeks. Demand 
is widely scattered and generally only 
for moderate volume, but the total has 
been encouraging. Shipping instructions 
last week were more active, and the situ- 
ation is brighter. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Southern demand 
for soft wheat flour continued fair last 
week. It is simply a case of buyers op- 
erating on a current basis, and it is like- 
ly this will continue throughout the crop 
year. Shipping instructions showed a 
slight improvement, and although there 
is considerable complaint of wide vari- 
ance in prices, the majority of the mills 
are doing a fairly satisfactory business. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Hard wheat flour 
sales showed some improvement last 
week. Shipping instructions are freer, 
and it is now believed that old stocks are 
fairly well depleted. Quotations. still 
show an unreasonable spread. 

Exports—The most interesting feature 
of the export trade last week continued 
to be sales to the Continent. It seems to 
be very difficult for local exporters to 
meet the views of United Kingdom buy- 
ers. Latin America shows but little 
change from week to week. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 1: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.50@5.80, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25, straight $5.80@6.40, 
first clear $5.30@5.70; spring first pat- 
ent $7@7.25, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.90, first clear $6.10@6.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 ....eeeeeee 28,700 47 
Previous week ....+-.++++5 30,600 61 
Year AGO ...seceececccccee 35,100 55 
Two years ABO ....+seeees 33,100 52 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 ...eeeeeees 59,800 68 

Previous week ......+++++5 47,200 54 

Veer AGO ..ccccccccccccce’s 61,000 70 

Two yearS AZO ....ssseees 45,500 52 
NOTES 

J. G. Schmitz, of the Plant Flour 


Mills Co., is on a business trip in the 
Southeast. 


T. E. Morgan, manager of the V-O. 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, visited this 
market last week. 

Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., has returned from 
a business trip in the South. 

W. L. Jackson, Memphis, Tenn., is 
now representing the Plant Flour Mills 
Co. in Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Miss Mary Helen Lamy, 17-year-old 
daughter of C. Oscar Lamy, president of 
the J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., died 
last week of pneumonia. 

G. L. Alexander, chief chemist for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, has 
resigned, to accept a similar position 
with the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has acquired the property of the Golden 
Grain Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
and will operate it in the future as the 
Wayne Feed Mills. The company manu- 
factures an extensive line of mixed feeds. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While bakers ordered only nominal 
amounts of flour last week, the aggre- 
gate was very fair. Only a few bakers 
bought ahead, and they did not make 








large purchases. Export demand was 
only fair, although a few good-sized lots 
were worked to Europe. Quotations 
were slightly under those of a week ago, 
and were more in line with Canadian 
figures. 

Flour prices, Sept. 29: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.95 $7.05 $9.20 
965 per cent ....... 7.35 6.80 7.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 7.45 8.05 
GUE . ecsindodesesens 7.00 7.25 8.00 
First clear ........ onp:6 6.05 7.00 
Second clear ..... oeee 5.75 5.95 


Semolina, 4\%c Ib. 


A total of 19,953 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Sept. 29, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 500; Panama City, 650. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
1,395; Cienfuegos, 124; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,390; Matan- 
zas, 875; Nuevitas, 620; Caibarien, 160; 
Cardenas, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,100; 
Colon, 1,151; Panama City, 200; Belize, 
880; Puerto Barrios, 450; Livingston, 58; 
Cozumel, 77; Guatemala City, 5,743; San 
Jose, 1,280; Alajuela, 250; Heredia, 50; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Arica, 650; Antofa- 
gasta, 400. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 29: 


Destination— Destination— 
Alajuela ....... 3852 Havana ........ 9,047 
Antofagasta .... 400 Kingston ...... 375 
AMtWOEFD .cccces 500 Livingston ..... 68 
APICR .ccccccces 650 Manzanillo ..... 205 
Barranquilla ... 318 Matanzas ...... 875 
Bluefields ...... 237 Nuevitas ....... 660 
Buenaventura .. 115 Panama City.... 900 
Caibarien ...... 160 Punta Arenas... 50 
Cardenas ....... 200 Puerto Barrios. .2,250 


Cartagena ..... 447 Puerto Castella. 220 
COCR ccccivoese 1,629 Pto. Colombia. .2,828 
Copenhagen ....2,017 Puerto Cortez ..2,579 
Cozumel ....... 77 Puerto Limon .. 220 
Cristobal ...... 610 San Jose ...... 4,380 
Guatemala City 5,743 Santiago ....... 750 
Guayaquil ...... 1,160 Vera Cruz ..... 750 
Heredia ....... 50 


Demand for rice was better, and ex- 
ports increased. Prices were fairly firm, 
and receipts were normal. The following 
figures were posted, Sept. 29, at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 29 ........ 223,374 91,716 

Same period, 1926 ........ _ 152,066 79,306 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 29 ........ 25,548 89,069 

Same period, 1926 ........ 37,075 86,426 


John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has returned from a business trip 
through Louisiana. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Mill representatives still make fairly 
cheerful reports as to flour buying. Job- 
bers continue to take only current re- 
quirements, although reporting collec- 
tions better and movement to the con- 
sumer freer. Bakers are not taking so 
much, but are in good shape as to stocks 
and contracts. Declines in prices from 
soft wheat mills in the West are stimu- 
lating competition for those nearer by, 
and the most cheerful reports continue 
to come from the trade which specializes 
in the medium and lower grades. Cot- 
ton is being harvested rapidly and is 
selling freely, which helps collections and 
also stimulates buying. 

Quotations, Oct. 1, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.85@8.10 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40@7.85; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.50, standard patent $6.85@7.10; 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7; western soft patent 
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$6.50@6.65, semihard patent $6.10, blend- 
ed 95 per cent $6.75@6.85. 


NOTES 

Harry Douty, Memphis manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in Louisi- 
ana last week. 


C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., last week visited the 
Mobile, Ala., branch. 

Julius and A. Albrecht, of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, visited the 
office of the Central Mills Corporation 
last week. 

D. P. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., is back 
from a trip to the mill at Springfield, 
Mo. W. C. Eisenmayer returned with 
him. 

H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., back from a trip 
through Louisiana, reports business ex- 
cellent. George WILLIAMSON. 





ARGENTINE MILLING REPORT 
BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The United States Department of 
Commerce, through its Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, periodical- 
ly contributes to the press matter of 
great value not only to exporters of this 
country but to industry at large. Such 
a report was the survey of Argentine 
flour production for 1926, compiled from 
Argentine official sources by the bureau 
under the direction of Theodore D. Ham- 
matt. The substance of this report was 
published in The Northwestern Miller 
of Sept. 14, and the source of the in- 
formation was inadvertently omitted. 
The statistics presented showed that 1,- 
163,750 tons flour were produced in Ar- 
gentina during 1926. Though the Ar- 
gentine 1926 flour production did not 
exceed that of 1924, there were 1,700,644 
tons wheat milled during that year, 
which exceeded the quantity milled in 
1924 by 8,438 tons. 
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The flour yield of the wheat was very 
low, giving only 68 per cent, due to the 
poor quality of the 1925-26 crop, which 
made it necessary to mill a greater 
quantity than was milled in 1924. 

Of the 312 flour mills registered in 
Argentina, only 186 operated last year, 
or 60.2 per cent. The combined capacity 
of the Argentine flour mills is said to be 
8,306 tons per day. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The new wheat 
of Argentina appears to be in fairly 
good condition, especially in the northern 
part of the country, A. V. Dye, Uuited 
States commercial attaché, Buenos Aires, 
reports to the United States Department 
of Commerce. In the south the lack of 
rain has retarded the growth slightly. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 corn production, based on condition 
Sept. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 
New York ...... 20,412 23,450 24,876 
New Jersey ..... 7,027 8,648 10,348 
Pennsylvania ... 43,384 57,154 71,808 
GED: seas tvewece 98,377 145,436 179,568 
Indiana .. 101,295 170,628 203,232 
Illinois .... 195,253 312,970 394,506 
Michigan 30,745 54,162 65,680 
Wisconsin ...... 52,922 73,106 101,602 
Minnesota ...... 97,377 147,662 148,896 
_ SAR 341,272 413,586 492,648 
Missouri ........ 153,055 174,189 198,860 
North Dakota... 21,506 18,162 24,816 
South Dakota ... 118,981 79,794 78,365 
Nebraska ....... 261,446 139,407 236,600 
TEED sicceccce 171,693 57,299 109,942 
Maryland ....... 17,905 22,049 24,930 
., | Sree 45,054 46,585 36,982 
West Virginia .. 13,968 16,467 18,980 
North Carolina... 52,254 62,272 44,400 
South Carolina... 23,688 22,103 19,483 
Georgia ........ 55,346 41,676 
Kentucky 101,277 85,622 
Tennessee . 85,222 63,240 
Alabama 45,765 37,760 
Mississippi ..... 32,565 36,826 35,586 
Arkansas ....... 36,816 41,533 28,084 
Louisiana ...... 23,625 19,722 22,050 
Oklahoma ...... 78,200 61,178 19,185 
i 114,546 106,863 25,184 
Colorado ....... 24,852 10,472 22,005 
Other states .... 45,296 45,798 50,097 





United States.2,456,561 2,645,081 2,916,961 








The Best Mediums for Bakery Advertising 


From a Report of the Committee on Advertising of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association 


DVERTISING is salesmanship. It 
has often been called printed sales- 
manship, and this is absolutety cor- 

rect. No one would send a salesman out 
to places where the product could not be 
bought. You should not send your ad- 
vertising out to people who cannot buy 
your product. The best medium for ad- 
vertising is the one which sells the most 
goods at the least expense. The particu- 
lar type of medium that any baker 
chooses depends upon certain conditions 
of his business. 

1. Amount of money that he has to 
spend. 

2. Distribution. 

3. What he is trying to accomplish. 

(1) It is impossible to decide what 
media you wish to use until you know 
how much money you have to spend to 
accomplish certain definite purposes. 
When you know that, your next problem 
is to decide exactly how that money can 
be spent to sell the most goods for your 
concern. This depends entirely on the 
distribution you have and the objective 
you wish to accomplish. 

(2) Money is wasted in advertisements 
that are read by people who are not in 
your area of distribution and who can- 
not possibly buy your product. For ex- 
ample, one concern manufacturing elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners spent a lot of 
money advertising them in a section of 
Texas that had no electricity. These 
people could not possibly use the clean- 
ers and, naturally, would not buy them. 
It would be equally foolish for a retail 
baker to advertise his goods in the Na- 
ture Magazine, because about 99 per cent 
of the readers of that magazine would 
never get near the retail store to buy 
the product. The baker must analyze his 
distribution and choose the media that is 
circulated to the people who can buy his 
goods. When you pay for newspaper 
advertising, and half of the papers are 
read by people who live in sections which 
you do not serve, you are wasting half 
of your money. 


(3) There are two types of messages 
that a baker may wish to get over to 
his market. The first in which he wishes 
to bring out his brand name, and the 
second when he wishes to tell a story 
about his bread or concern. In the first 
case he will use billboards, car cards, 
store cards, etc., in which the brand 
name will be prominently displayed and 
repeatedly impressed on the readers’ con- 
sciousness. The other type is that in 
which he wishes to tell a story. In this 
type of advertising he will use circulars, 
direct mail, newspapers and all forms of 
media which give him sufficient space to 
tell his story and which are read at lei- 
sure by his public. His choice of the 
individual media in each of these types 
of advertising depends upon the one 
which will give him the best results for 
the least amount of money. 








THIS WEERK’S COVER 


RIOR to his death in 1926, 

George Edmund Graves, who 
painted the old grist mill which 
appears on this week’s cover, was 
staff artist of The Northwestern 
Miller for 43 years. Mr. Graves 
worked principally in black and 
white and in water colors. The 
internationally renowned cartoon, 
“One Tongue, One Destiny,” show- 
ing Uncle Sam clasping hands with 
John Bull, used to stimulate re- 
cruiting during the World War, 
was drawn ‘by Mr. Graves at the 
time of Admiral Dewey’s victory 
at Manila, May 1, 1898, the artist 
receiving his inspiration from an 
incident which occurred at the 
time. Mr. Graves was one of the 
signers of the original articles of 
incorporation of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts, on Jan. 31, 


h 1883. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills showed no par- 
ticular change last week, other than a 
slightly more apparent weakness in feed. 
It begins to look as if the buying of flour 
was going to be spread over a long pe- 
riod, possibly more evenly over the entire 
crop, and not be concentrated in short- 
er periods reflecting buying waves or 
movements, as has so frequently been the 
case. So far it has been orderly, unhur- 
ried and conservative, much of it for 
comparatively near-by requirements, 
without many heavy bookings for de- 
ferred delivery. 

Busy Season Lacking.—This may be a 
new dispensation, or order of things, but 
it has deprived the miller of his cus- 
tomary busy season following harvest this 
year. It has cut down production, also, 
and made it more difficult to get the mills 
running at full time and hold them there. 
A few are running at capacity, but there 
are plenty that are not, and some are 
not doing better than half time. Also 
these are conditions that have a tendency 
te force prices to rock bottom levels, but 
there has been the check offered by the 
knowledge that feed prices were abnor- 
mally high and that cash wheat was 
working all the time into a stronger posi- 
tion, with no evidence of any superabun- 
dance of it. 

The Stubbornness of Wheat.—An as- 
pect of the situation which does not seem 
to have impressed many people, and may 
be imaginary with the writer, has been 
the stubborn resistance of the wheat mar- 
ket to drastic or substantial declines in 
the face of impressive bearish sentiment, 
propaganda and statistics. The 100,000,- 
000 bus wheat added to the Canadian 
crop overnight is no small matter, when 
there was already an ample North Amer- 
ican surplus. The market has acted al- 
most as if it had been pegged at around 
$1.25 bu. 

Last week there was further evidence 
of this power of resistance with the large 
receipts in the Northwest, a material in- 
crease in the visible supply, a growing 
heavy movement in Canada, and export 
takings said not to be equal to hedging 
sales. Yet the ability of the market to 
stand up and offer resistance seems to 
make little or no impression on buyers. 
The reason this is mentioned is because 
the buying of flour was so universally 
abridged and postponed at harvest owing 
to the expectation of lower levels, as if 
the bottom were presently to drop out 
of it. 

The bottom has not dropped out, but 
buyers have lost nothing by waiting. 
Millers have not had their customary 
busy season, but the buying power of 
the country has not been so much cur- 
tailed, either. There has been furnished 
an example, perhaps, of orderly selling 
as far as quantity goes, if not in profits. 
There can be little criticism of it on the 
basis of healthiness. It is healthy. 

Cash Wheat Strong.—So far as Toledo 
is concerned, cash wheat prices have 
swung up and down within a compara- 
tively small range, 10@12c, working 
steadily closer to the Chicago futures, 
until on Sept. 30 the bid for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, at Toledo, was equal 
to the December price, whereas at one 
time it was 14c under. So cash red 
wheat, with declining receipts, has been 
working into a stronger position all the 
time, and there does not seem to be any 
too much of it for milling requirements 
for the year, if there is to be much busi- 
ness. 

Flour Quotations——Flour prices are 
now near the low level of the crop, in 
spite of the falling off in feed. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted, Sept. 30, at $6.25@6.30 bbl and 
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local springs at $7.15, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weeekly capacity of 51,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1 ......ceeeee 43,500 84 
Previous week ............ 44,800 87 
WORE OBO occ cccccssecceves 45,500 95 
Two years ago ......+..65 42,900 89 
Three years ago .......+.-. 47,000 98 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1..... 63,900 35,709 56 

Previous week .... 59,700 45,186 76 

WOOP OBO .ccccgece 46,110 25,412 55 

Two years ago..... 64,800 33,238 61 

Three years ago...108,840 69,190 63 
NOTES 


Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, is away 
on a month’s vacation. 


The Chillicothe (Ohio) Milling Co. and 
the Graham Milling Co., Lancaster, Ohio, 
report damage to corn from frost. 

William J. Mullen, secretary and sales 
manager for the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, was in Toledo, Sept. 
30. 

Floyd Frederick, who has sold flour 
for many years in Georgia, is now asso- 
ciated with the Thomas W. Holt Co., 
broker, Macon, Ga. 


The King Bee Milling Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, writes that corn cutting has start- 
ed, and that much of it_is matured. It 
reports a large wheat acreage going in. 

Farmers in Ottawa County, northern 
Ohio, are cutting early maturing corn. 
There have been no killing frosts, and 
the crop should be out of danger by 
Oct. 7. 


A. L. Ayers, Huntington, W. Va., 
southeastern representative of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in Toledo, calling on the 
trade, Sept. 30. 

A complaint of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade against the railroads for fail- 
ure to make through rates on grain and 
grain products via Indianapolis has been 
dismissed by -the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Ohio, says 
that most of the wheat in his district has 
been sown, and that it looks like a big 
acreage. Also that corn is coming along 
all right, owing to fine weather. 


Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was in Toledo last week for 
the annual convention of the Ohio State 
Grotto Association, of which he is state 
president. Nineteen grottoes compose 
the association. There was a dinner at 
the Secor Hotel, at which Judge Austin, 
of the court of domestic relations, pre- 
sided, an address of welcome being made 
by Mayor Mery, to which President Ap- 
ple responded. 


NORFOLK 


Flour business was comparatively dull 
last week. Buyers appear to be watch- 
ing the option market for lower prices, 
and mills have their eyes on wheat pre- 
miums and are not inclined to make any 
reductions. Quotations, Sept. 30: north- 
western spring patents $7.80@8.20 bbl, 


‘second patents $7.50@7.70; Kansas top 


patents $7.75@7.95, second patents $7.35 
@7.60; top winter patents $6.55@6.85, 
second patents $6.35@6.50; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $5.90@6.30. 


ATLANTA 


Flour sales last week were not as large 
as they had been earlier in September, 
but inquiry was active and the lull is 
believed but temporary. Jobbers are do- 
ing more buying than bakers, in antici- 
pation of an active flour demand from 
farmers in rural districts this fall and 
early winter. 

Mills report a heavier demand than 
in several weeks, but their total sales 
are not yet as large as they were a year 
ago. Continued improvement, however, 
is expected, and mills are therefore still 
operating on a good basis, not more than 
25 per cent below capacity. 

Shipping directions are active again, 
on contracts placed some weeks ago. 

Prices on Sept. 30 were only about 
10@15c bbl higher than the correspond- 
ing day of the previous week. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb 
cottons: new crop hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.90 bbl, standard patent $6.95 
@7.50, straight patent $6.75@7.40; new 
crop soft winter short patent $8.10@8.55, 
fancy patent $7.60@8.05, standard patent 
$7.10@7.55; old crop spring wheat short 
patent $8.10@8.65, standard patent $7.75 
@8.30, straight patent $7.60@8.15; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, old crop, $7.35@7.90. 


NOTES 


W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., feed 
manufacturers, was an Atlanta business 
visitor last week. 


J. B. Schweers, who formerly repre- 
sented the Mountain City Milling Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn., in the Southeast, 
recently joined the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, with headquarters at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 











La Fever, of the Jacksonville, Fia., office of the 
of bakers, demonstrate their prowess as fishermen 
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J. E, Compton, southern field sales 
manager for the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
returned from a trip to Mississippi last 
week. J. G. Schmitz, of the St. Louis 
office of the Plant company, was in At- 
lanta last week to inspect the office 
which was opened in September. 


B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, R. 
Kaufman, of the Southern Service Cor- 
poration, buying department for the 
Southern Baking Co., and W. F. Bird- 
song, southeastern representative of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., were on 
a fishing trip in north Florida and south 
Georgia last week. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A slight improvement is noted in the 
local flour market, but the opinion pre- 
vails that the trade has not begun buy- 
ing even for its immediate wants. A 
general hesitancy is prevalent. Some im- 
provement is noted in shipping instruc- 
tions and the general outlook is fair, but 
immediate business is below what the 
trade expected. 

A slight improvement is noted in soft 
wheat flour demand, but buyers are very 
cautious. It would seem that stocks are 
light, and that buying soon will be com- 
pulsory. Shipping instructions are below 
normal. However, millers are optimistic. 
Prices show little change. 

Increased activity is seen in hard 
wheat flour. Buying is a little heavier, 
and the general tone of the market is 
better. Low stocks have much to do with 
the situation. 

Foreign buyers, while still very cau- 
tious, are more numerous, particularly in 
South and Central America. Those in 
Great Britain are playing a waiting 
game. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 1: soft winter short patent $6.20@ 
6.75 bbl, straight $5.40@5.75, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@7, straight $5.60@6.25, first clear $5@ 
5.50; spring first patent $6.50@7, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.60, first clear $5.90 
@6.25. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demands from the Southeast last 
week were light. Marked falling off in 
current sales featured business, while 
specifications on old contracts were only 
of moderate volume. At some mills it 
was stated that specifications were ex- 
tremely quiet. Purchases were mostly in 
lots of 100 to 500 bbls, for delivery 
within 60 days. The trade apparently 
believes that lower prices will prevail. 
Not much change is expected in buying 
in the immediate future. 

Flour prices were fairly well sustained 
last week, the market being steady in 
sympathy with cash wheat. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: best soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $8.25@8.50 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first 
clears, $6@6.50. 

A fair interest is being displayed in 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 1: spring wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.85@8.35 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.35@7.85; standard patent, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 139,920 97,999 70 


Previous week .. 138,720 
Year ago ....... 170,820 
Two years ago... 163,020 
Three years ago. 139,020 


100,468 72.4 
109,639 64.1 
118,659 72.2 
107,734 70.6 


NOTES 

Lytle R. Williams, feed dealer, died 
Sept. 26 at his home in Nashville, after 
a surgical operation. 

The Hiawatha Milling Co., Jackson, 
Miss., has been perfecting a bond issue 
of $250,000 in order to carry out plans 
for enlargement of its business. 


EVANSVILLE 


Orders at local mills slumped slightly 
last week, and prices declined. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 30, soft winter wheat, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $7.75 bbl, first patent $7.25, 
straights $6.75; Kansas hard, $7.75; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.25; second clears, $6. 
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-American ‘Bakers ~Association Convention 


[HE thirtieth convention of the American Bakers Association, 
held in Chicago Sept. 26-29, was an unqualified success. Many 
came to the meeting questioning the advisability of the federation 
plan, but left satisfied that its adoption will do much toward making 
the association’s work more nearly national in scope. Many states 
have already signed up under the federation plan. President Henry 
Stude announced at the closing session that, against 600 members a 
year ago, the association now has approximately 2,000, and more 
pledged. 

The attendance was very much larger than was expected. Of 
the total registration of 1,176 on the morning of the closing day, 587 
were bakers. England, Canada, Japan and South America had 
representatives present. 

The meeting was a distinct departure from all previous conven- 
tions of the association. There were no set papers and no paid 
speakers. President Stude in the past year has traveled from coast 
to coast, and has visited bakers in every state, asking questions and 
finding out what they expected from a national association. He 
planned this meeting in accordance with his findings. There was 
a definite objective to every session, and unquestionably more real 
constructive work was done, and more questions answered, than at 
any previous convention. 

The impression prevails that at last the association has discov- 
ered what its real work is. Plans were laid, through co-operation, 
to knit the various states together into a strong national body which, 
before another year has rolled by, will endeavor, through a well- 
defined nutional educational campaign, to “sell” the industry to 


the public. 


President Stude explained that before such a campaign could 
be started bakers should do these three things: 


I. Develop a quality consciousness, a sincere desire 
to make the best possible product. 

II. Improve and develop merchandising methods. 

III. Evolve some plan for the adjustment or alleviation 


of trade disputes. 


A captain is to be selected in each state, to whom will be sub- 
mitted an otitline of the present condition of the trade, and the 


situation as it should be. 


This man will then determine whether his 


state is prepared for such a campaign. When sufficient replies have 
been received, a conference of these various leaders will be called 


to determine what should be done, and how best to do it. 


Such a 


survey can be made within six months, and President Stude gave 


his word that it would be done. 


Every indication pointed to the fact that the Chicago meeting 
was an outstanding milestone in the association’s history, and the 
turning point toward a worth while goal. 
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The Story of the Convention 


HE initial meeting of bakers was in 

the form of a luncheon, for bakers 

only, in the Louis XVI Room of the 
Sherman Hotel. Each baker had been 
provided in advance with a ticket indi- 
cating the table at which he was to be 
seated, and at every table one man was 
appointed a captain, who saw that all 
those in his group became acquainted 
with one another. 

There was no speaking at this meeting, 
but Mr. Stude presided and called on as 
many captains of the tables as time per- 
mitted to introduce those bakers seated 
with them to the gathering at large. 

Mr. Stude outlined the program of the 
convention, and pointed out the neces- 
sity of all bakers attending every session. 
He explained the purposes of the pro- 
gram, and the good that was hoped to 
come from the convention. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN MEET 


While the bakers were holding their 
luncheon, the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry also had luncheon and held 
the organization’s annual meeting. Paul 
M. Chapman, of .Chicago, president, said 
the idea of meeting at that time was 
to prevent the salesmen from carrying 
away any of their baker customers and 
preventing them from attending their 
own special meeting. Mr. Chapman paid 
a tribute to the work done by Mr. Stude 
during the past year, and asked the al- 
lied tradesmen to do everything in their 
power to make the convention a success 


by seeing to it that their bakery custom- 
ers were in the convention hall at all 
sessions. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary, read his 
report for the year, which showed the 
association to be developing and in a 
healthy financial condition. Harry A. 
Lockwood asked that a silent toast be 
drunk in memory of the members of the 
association who had died during the past 
year. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was C. A. Tupper, president of the In- 
ternational Trade Press Association, who 
touched on his experiences in Europe, 
and afterward as a captain of engineers 
with the Japanese army during the siege 
of Port Arthur. From his army experi- 
ences Mr. Tupper returned to this coun- 
try and went to work again with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in 
charge of trade development. 

In his talk on salesmanship Mr. Tup- 
per predicted that the next three years 
would be a period of intense competi- 
tion, and urged manufacturers to de- 
velop their sales end as they had mass 
production. Otherwise, he said, it would 
be a survival of the fittest. Salesman- 
ship, he said, in the last analysis con- 
sisted of a few fundament which 
every one knew, but which few put into 
real practice. 

Ellis Baum, past president of the as- 
sociation, said there was a lot of work 
to be done for the baking industry which 
only the allied tradesmen could ‘do. 


Paul Esselborn, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, brought in a report, 
which was accepted by acclamation. This 
action made J, A. Lee, The Fleischmann 
Co., president; J. G. Parry, Procter & 
Gamble Co., vice president; C. H. Van 
Cleef, American Diamalt Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Murray K. Guthrie, Minne- 
apolis, William N. Ellwood, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill, and Albert 
Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New York, di- 
rectors. 

Gordon Smith, the veteran baker of 
Mobile, Ala., and “daddy” of the allied 
trades association, inducted the new of- 
ficers and directors into office. He com- 
plimented the -allied tradesmen on the 
improvement in their personnel during 
the last few years, saying they were now 
always welcome visitors at conventions 
and elsewhere. 


THE MEETING OF DELEGATES 


At the first meeting of the house of 
delegates since the new federation plan 
of organization was adopted, there were 
delegates from New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, southern district, Nebraska, Rocky 
Mountain district, Iowa, Texas, Potomac 
States, Washington, Oregon, Inland 
Empire, Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Canada, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 


J. A. Lee, of The Fleischmann Co., Newly 
Elected President of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry 


J. G. Parry, Procter & Gamble Co., Newly 
Vice President of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Ind 


Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Japan. 

Mr. Stude called the meeting to order. 
With him at the officers’ table sat the 
following past presidents: Frank R. 
Shepard, George F. Clarke, Mark Bredin, 
Gordon Smith, R. K. Stritzinger, L. F. 
Bolser and L. J. Schumaker. Mr. Schu- 
maker became chairman of the meeting. 
Mr. Stude, he said, had accomplished 
more and traveled farther than any 
other official of the association. Others 
spoke of Mr. Stude’s work with praise 
of corresponding warmth. Those who 
doubted the possibility of putting the 
federation plan into effective working 
order now had their doubts entirely dis- 
pelled. 

On the credentials committee were ap- 
pointed Gordon Smith, L. A. Wehle and 
Gerard R. Williams, who reported as to 
delegates’ privileges and voting power. 
As governors to fill the terms of nine re- 
tiring governors, the following were nom- 
inated by state or group delegations, and 
elected by unanimous vote: Pennsyl- 
vania, S. S. Watters; New York, M. Lee 
Marshall; Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, Roy Jordan; Iowa, Charles Al- 
stadt; Southwest, consisting of Texas 
and Arkansas, George Schepps; Potomac 
States, L. A. Schillinger and Glenn O. 
Garber; Northwest, consisting of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, 
Wallace A. MacPherson; and as delegate 
at large, Gordon Smith. 

Mr. Stude reported in detail concern- 
ing the work done by him during the 
past year, saying he had traveled to all 
parts of the country in order to ascer- 
tain whether a strong national organiza- 
tion was wanted pe | what bakers pro- 
posed to do about it. He said he had 
discovered that there was a strong de- 
mand for a virile organization, though 
many complained that association work 
seemed to lack definiteness of program. 
Therefore he had decided to make the 
association a service organization, with 
the national body analogous to a factory, 
the state associations to distributors, and 
bakers to buyers. The biggest “sore fin- 
ger” discovered on all his wanderings, 
he said, centered about trade relations, 
free bread, coupons, etc. 


OPEN SESSION HELD 


The meeting Tuesday forenoon, Sept. 
27, was the first general session for all 
those attending the convention, and was 
declared by many to be the most im- 
pressive gathering of bakers ever held in 
this country. Visitors from other coun- 
tries said they had never witnessed any- 
thing like it before. 

The delegates, alternates ‘and bakers 
were seated according to their states or 
districts, as in a national political con- 
vention. The grand ballroom in the 
Sherman Hotel, where this session was 
held, was filled to overflowing. When 
Mr. Stude ascended the forum, he was 
given a rousing reception. He opened 
the meeting by repeating Robert Louis, 
Stevenson’s “Morning Prayer.” 

The roll was then called by states, the 
leader in each group responding. Some, 
who have not yet adopted the federation 
plan, said they were sold on the plan 
and believed they were within their 
rights in pledging their respective or- 
ganizations. 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


M. Mizutani, president of the Maruki- 
Go Baking Co., Ltd., Osaka, Japan, was 
called to the platform, and through an 
interpreter thanked the American In- 
stitute of Baking for training his son- 
in-law, Kiyoshige, who graduated from 
the institute in 1925. He said his son- 
in-law returned to work in January, 
1926, and since then has been endeavor- 
ing to put into Ba damon the knowledge as 
to better bread gained at the institute. 
Mr. Mizutani also spoke interestingly of 
the yeast situation in Japan and told 
what his company has done toward solv- 
ing the yeast problem. 

J. C. M. Kerslake, of London, presi- 
dent of the British master bakers’ asso- 
ciation, was introduced. and, at Mr. 
Stude’s request, wore his insignia of of- 
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Chicago Journal Photo 


Tas interesting group, photographed at the convention of the American Bakers Association in Chicago, gave an international flavor to the gathering. 


From left to right the quartet comprises Masajiro Mizutani, Osaka, J 


apan; James Dutton, Peterborough, Ont., who was recently re-elected presi- 


dent of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada; J. C. M. Kerslake, London, Eng., president of the British bakers’ association, and Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers Association. 


fice. Mr. Kerslake said he had attended 
many big conventions in the Old Coun- 
try, but never one like the Chicago meet- 
ing. He complimented the bakers of Chi- 
cago on the quality of their bread, say- 
ing it was the finest he had ever seen. 
He brought greetings from the bakers 
of Great Britain. 

After these preliminaries were over, 
President Stude remarked that one nice 
thing about the federation plan.was that 
it eliminated the usual presidential ad- 
dress; that hereafter the president would 
report only to the house of delegates. 
However, on the association’s thirtieth 
birthday, it was a good time, he thought, 
to take stock. There was nothing better 
than self-analysis. Back-slapping was 
politics, he said, while inventory taking 
was facing the truth. In the last 30 
years the baker had changed from a 
fixture in Main Street to a factor in 
Wall Street, and back to work again. 
The bakery had changed from a neigh- 
borhood convenience to a public neces- 


sity; from a cellar to a skyscraper, and 
it had taken the blinds off. The bakers 
themselves had changed from doughheads 
to captains of industry. 

“The greatest increase in the consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread,” he remarked, 
“has taken place since this association 
was formed 30 years ago. The associa- 
tion may not have been responsible for 
this increase, but it is significant that 
every man who has done anything of im- 
portance in advancing the baking busi- 
ness has been a member of this associa- 
tion. 

“To go ahead and progress, we must 
co-operate. We must stop selling bread 
and sell the industry instead, and this 
association is the logical organization to 
undertake this job. If this association 
cannot do it, drop it and build one that 
can. 

“The industry may not be facing any 
great crisis at this time, but if any indi- 
vidual thinks that the path ahead is a 
path of roses, let him look on the trade 


wars that are creeping out all over the 
country because of overproduction. Let 
him view the decline in the consumption 
of wheat products. Let him view the 
losses sustained through the exchange of 
stale bread, which I estimate at $15,- 
000,000 annually. Surveys reveal that 
the candy makers get a larger percent- 
age of the toilers’ dollar than the bakers 
do. Then he should view the growth of 
the chain store movement, the giving 
away of free bread, coupons, etc., to say 
nothing about cut prices. It usually re- 
quires a crisis to arouse @ man. 

“We hear a lot about a national cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
bread, but the question is, Are we 
ready? It is absolutely absurd to at- 
tempt to sell bread nationally, unless we 
know that nationally the quality is built 
up to a standard and not down to a 
price. Without confidence in ourselves 
and our product, we cannot sustain en- 
thusiasm. If in some states we are en- 
gaged in.a price war, coupon war, or 


free bread war, we cannot co-operate; 
and if we are fighting among ourselves, 
we cannot fight the enemy. 

“A national campaign is advisable and 
necessary to increase the consumption 
of bread and place it in its proper place 
in the dietary, and serve as a cause to 
which we can rally in self-defense. The 
association is ready; the rest is up to 
the individual. 

“In our trade relations we ought to 
have contact with every section of the 
country. Trade wars are like a sore 
finger, and if they cannot be cured, 
nothing else matters.” 

Touching on exchange of bread, Mr. 
Stude said he had carefully checked the 
cost and he estimated it was around $15,- 
000,000 a year, or 6 per cent on $250,- 
000,000. One tenth of this amount, he 
said, would elevate the industry to the 
position it deserves. 

On the question of chain stores and the 
competition the bakers meet from them, 
Mr. Stude said there was no substitute 
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for quality and service, and that he had 
noticed that the chain stores had switched 
over from private brands to those na- 
tionally advertised. 


PRICE A DANGEROUS SUBJECT 


Bread price, he said, was a most dan- 
gerous subject to discuss. Two schools 
had been developed within the industry. 
One advocated lower prices on the theory 
that the lower the price the greater the 
consumption. The other school held to 
the theory that savings effected should 
be put back into the loaf. However, he 
said, the industry had arrived at a pe- 
riod in its growth where intensive inte- 
rior management must be given more 
thought. The mere cheapness of a thing 
had rarely proved an attraction in itself. 
The most important food—bread—should 
have, as its guide, not cheapness, but 
goodness. 

Mr. Stude remarked that he was not 
prepared to say that there has been a 
decrease in the consumption of bread, 
but he was satisfied that the curve of 
consumption had shown a tendency to 
flatten out, and the solution of the prob- 
lem could be solved only by co-operative 
effort. The product was universal, but 
the defense was weak. Overproduction 
had led to demoralization in some mar- 
kets, and bakers should stop, look and 
listen before building more ovens in over- 
ovened vicinities. 

As to free bread, Mr. Stude said that 
as a rule bakers did not regard their 
product high enough. Free bread meth- 
ods, he said, had done more to remove 
the dignity of the trade, and undid all 
the work the association had done. 

Speaking of the antagonism shown by 
some bakers agaist whole wheat bread, 
Mr. Stude advised them to change their 
views and regard whole wheat as just 
another kind of good bread, and supply 
it in proportion to the demand. In that 
way he believed they could silence the 
numerous complaints they heard against 
white bread. 

Mr. Stude referred to the numerous 
friendships he had formed in various 
parts of the country in the last year. 
From the information he had gathered 
he was now engaged in building a service 
organization, so that the association could 
give $50 worth of service for every $25 
the bakers put into it. 


NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION MEETING 


The nutritional department of the 
American Institute of Baking, under the 
leadership of Miss Jean K. Rich, con- 
ducted an interesting meeting the fore- 
noon of Sept. 28. A practical demon- 
stration of the good work that can be 
done with school children was given. A 
class of seventh grade children from the 
Knickerbocker School, Chicago, was in 
the room, and the regular school lecture 
was given. The wheel of health was ex- 
plained, what kind of food was needed to 
make it swing evenly, what should be 
avoided, and what was necessary to build 
strong, healthy bodies. 

Assisting Miss Rich were Carl Zim- 
merman, of the Zimmerman Bread Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Wallace 
MacPherson, president of the Washing- 
ton Bakers’ Association, Tacoma. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet, or dinner dance, the chief 
social event of the convention, was held 
on the evening of Sept. 27. It was a 
colorful affair, with few speeches and 
lots of fun. President Stude acted as 
chairman, and announced .that W. J. 
Morris, Jr., W. E. Long, Paul Esselborn, 
E. D. Kaulback and Frank S. Bamford 
had been elected the story tellers for the 
evening, and that the one chosen by the 
crowd as telling the best story would be 
awarded a prize. Mr. Morris received 
the largest number of votes. 

L. J. Schumaker paid a glowing tribute 
to the leadership of Henry Stude. He 
said there were two classes of men, those 
who recollect and those who look for- 
ward. It is the men of vision who are 
chosen as leaders, and Mr. Stude was 
leading the bakers to brighter and better 
days. 

Miss Irene O’Connor, daughter of 
Thomas O’Connor, president of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, delighted the din- 
ers by singing two numbers. Mark Bre- 
din, president of the Canada Bread Co., 
Toronto, and a past president of the 
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American Bakers Association, made a 
short talk. 

The main address of the evening was 
by F. H. Frazier, of New York, chair- 
man of the board of the General Baking 
Co., who likened Henry Stude to the 
Moses who was leading the bakers out 
of the wilderness. Even as Moses divid- 
ed the Children of Israel up into com- 
panies with a captain over each, so Hen- 
ry Stude was dividing his followers into 
groups, with a captain over each, and 
he predicted that, given the proper co- 
operation, the future was bright for the 
baking industry in America. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the cake depart- 





Louls A. Schillinger 


Elected with Glenn O. Garber to represent 
the Potomac States on the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 


ment of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, and the premier story teller of the 
industry, was called upon to recite his 
two masterpieces, “Paul Revere” and 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 


PAST PRESIDENTS DINNER 


The past presidents’ dinner, held on 
Monday evening, was a very successful 
and enjoyable affair. There have been 
29 presidents, 9 of whom are deceased, 
and of the 20 alive 14 were present at 
the dinner. R. K. Stritzinger sounded 
the keynote of the meeting when he said 
that, under the new régime, the new or- 
der of things in the national association, 
there will be no more presidents, but af- 
fairs would be rather in the hands of 
a business manager. He called those 
present “the last of the Mohicans.” Paul 
Schulze talked in a very interesting man- 
ner on his recent trip abroad. He at- 
tended the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce as a delegate, and 
afterward made a trip through Europe. 
The past presidents who were present 
and the years they served are given as 
follows: Frank R. Shepard, Boston, 1902- 
08; Paul Schulze, Chicago, 1910-11; 
George F. Clarke, Jamestown, N. Y., 
1911-12; F. H. Hohengarten, St. Louis, 
1912-13; Mark Bredin, Toronto, 1913-14; 
George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
1914-15; Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, 
1917-18; Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., 
1919-20; C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., 
1920-21; Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, 
1921-22; A. L. Taggart, Kansas City, 
1921-22; Raymond K. Stritzinger, New 
York, N. Y., 1928-24; L. F. Bolser, Min- 
neapolis, 1924-25; L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia, 1925-26. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
was held Tuesday morning under the di- 
rection of Paul Esselborn, of the Cen- 
tury Machine Co., president. Routine 


matters were mainly discussed. Some at- 


tention was given to the advisability of 
holding a large machinery exposition in 
1929 or 1930. Opinion seemed to favor 
the holding of it in 1930, but nothing 
definite was decided. A committee con- 
sisting of H. A. Lockwood, of the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., and M. R. Sentman, of 
the J. H. Day Co., both of Cincinnati, 
was appointed to consider the selection 
of a place and other matters appertain- 
ing to the exhibition. 


INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF BAKING DINNER 


Alumni of the American Institute 
School of Baking held their usual get- 
together banquet in the Gray Room of 
the Sherman Hotel, Wednesday evening. 
W. P. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., presided, and there were about 40 
present. Dr. H. E. Barnard, who re- 
signed recently as president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, spoke briefly. 
The substance of his talk was that, al- 
though he was leaving the institute, his 
heart would always be in the industry. 
He urged the bakers to produce bread 
from a nutritional standpoint. He con- 
cluded his remarks by saying that he be- 
lieved he would always be associated 
with the food industry in some way. Dr. 
C. B. Morison, dean of the school, and 
Wallace MacPherson, also spoke briefly. 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE DINNER 


The alumni of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, held a get-together 
banquet on Wednesday evening in the 
Francis Room of the Sherman Hotel. 
There were about 40 former students 
of this well-known baking school pres- 
ent. No set program had been arranged, 
and there were no speeches, as the stu- 
dents merely wanted to get together and 
talk over old times. Those present from 
the faculty of the institute were Dr. F. 
P. Siebel, Fred P. Siebel, Jr., Dr. F. 
Stuhlmann, A. G. Schreck and Henri 
Deutz. 

BREAD OF ALL NATIONS 


Through the courtesy of the United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State the American In- 
stitute of Baking was able to present in 
the lobby of the Sherman Hotel a collec- 
tion of bread of various nations, among 
these Holland, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Great Britain, Mexico and 
Cuba. There was a central pyramid made 
of sheaves of varieties of wheat grown 
on the North American continent. The 
Haskell Oriental Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago provided a display of 
Egyptian breads and grains taken from 
tombs dating back authentically nearly 
4,000 years. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


On Thursday morning a general ses- 
sion was called to order by Mr. Stude 
for the purpose of summing up the activ- 
ities and conclusions of the convention. 
The only remaining order of association 
business was to give approval to changes 
in the constitution and bylaws which have 
been found necessary to put into opera- 
tion the new federation plan. 

E, B. Price, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, brought a 
final message from his organization, and 
an invitation to attend the bakery engi- 
neers’ next meeting, which is to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago next March. 

Bread quality, remarked Mr. Price, has 
been shown through surveys in several 
markets to have decreased during the 
past year or two. The average quality 








U NDER present conditions 
the selling and delivery ex- 
penses of the commercial bakery 
are considerably higher thar 
those of the chain store bakery, 
and the problem for the commer- 
cial baker and his dealer is not 
one of costs and prices as much 
as it is quality, service and other 
factors which have a consumer 
appeal. These things must be 
stressed to minimize the chain 
store appeal—From the report 
of the committee on distribution 
costs at the American Bakers 
Association convention. 
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and the formulas used showed lack of 
appreciation of first class ingredients. 
There was great danger in this, he be- 
lieved. It indicated a failure on the 
part of bakers to realize their responsi- 
bility to the public. Once the confidence 
of the public was gone, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to regain. The maxim of 
the baker should be, Mr. Price was con- 
fident, “Give. them what they want, not 
what you think they want.” There could 
be no question, he said, but that most 
shops of today were equipped to make 
quality bread, but this naturally could 
only be done with quality ingredients. 

This statement Mr. Stude pronounced 
as a challenge. “If bread isn’t good,” 
he said, “it’s the fault, not of the bakery 
engineer, but of the man out in the 
office.” 

Reminding his hearers that the prac- 
tice of exchanging bread was costing the 
industry not less than $15,000,000 annual- 
ly, Mr. Stude introduced Elmer L. Cline, 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
who declared that stale bread was the 
baker’s greatest folly. The consumer, he 
said, viewed the problem either with 
passive interest or with indifference. The 
housewife merely wanted good bread. 
As for the grocer, he hadn’t been prop- 
erly “sold” as yet on bread. He was not 
unanimously in favor of exchanging 
bread, but he inclined that way, owing to 
the consignment practice of placing bak- 
ers’ bread in his store. However, there 
were instances in which bakers, with 
strong selling policies and the best of 
merchandising systems, had scrapped the 
consignment practice, with the result that 
they dominated in their field. The trou- 
ble with the bakers themselves, in their 
attitude toward the stale bread problem, 
was that they had very poorly defined 
opinions of it as reflected in their local 
organizations, a majority of which were 
indifferent to legislation on the subject 
or to measures of control within the in- 
dustry. 

It was Mr. Cline’s conclusion that the 
solution of the problem lay with bakers, 
not with grocers or with the public. What 
was needed was a heightened conscious- 
ness of the fact that better sales methods 
were as essential as better production 
methods. 

In introducing Harry H. Fawcett, 
president of the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association, Mr. Stude restated the fact 
that the keynote of this year’s meeting 
of the American Bakers Association was 
sales promotion. This would be true, 
also, he said, of six other great indus- 
tries which would hold their annual con- 
ventions within the next few months. 

Mr. Fawcett reviewed the purposes 
and activities of his association, and 
spoke of the forthcoming sales meeting 
which is to be held at Chicago in Febru- 
ary, when an effort will be made to come 
to definite decisions and agreements as 
to policies and the fundamentals of cor- 
rect procedure in the sales end of bak- 
eries. Market surveys, the way to make 
them and the way to use the informa- 
tion; the proper routing of a city; route 
books and the way to use them; selection 
and training of salesmen; uniforms and 
their function in influencing sales; meth- 
ods of loading and handling bread; the 
relation between advertising and per- 
sonal sales effort; forms of advertising, 
—all these, in proper sequence, will be 
discussed in detail. 

Mr. Stude had intended to address the 
convention on the declining consumption 
of wheat products, but contented him- 
self, in view of the widespread discus- 
sion of this subject, to a summary of 
the causes for the decline. These, he 
said, came under two heads: prosperit) 
and food fads. Under the former, there 
were three subcauses, less manual labor, 
greater variety of food consumed, and 
extravagance; under the latter he listed 
“reducomania,” which was now subject 
to popular reaction, nutritional igno- 
rance or misunderstanding, and the activ- 
ities of diet fakers. 

J. C. M. Kerslake, of London, head of 
the baking firm of Kerslake & Son, and 
president of the British bakers’ associa- 
tion, briefly outlined the history of his 
organization. It was formed in 1887, 
and now has 8,000 members. It is gov- 
erned by a council of 60 members, 20 
of whom retire annually. One must be 
a practical master baker to belong to 
this council. The British association has 
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a paid field manager whose job is to get 
new members. That its members ap- 
preciate the value of the association is 
shown by the fact that, of the 8,000, at 
least 6,000 pay their dues the month 
they receive their bills. 

The British association, Mr. Kerslake 
said, gave free life insurance to its mem- 
bers, also a weekly review of trade in- 
formation. It spends $2,500 a year on 
research work. It also has a benevolent 
fund for the use of master bakers, re- 
gardless of whether they are members 
or not. 

Mr. Kerslake’ said his association hopes 
to double its membership within a few 
years, and its ambition is to build a 
bakers’ college at a cost of about £100,- 
000. He was very much interested in 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the Trent School in Canada, and was 
gathering data to take back with him 
to London. 

The gathering was asked to stand for 
a brief memorial to members of the as- 
sociation who had died during the past 
year, and the new governors were called 
forward and introduced. After the ses- 
sion, the governors met with President 
Stude and organized. 

Mr. Stude thanked the members of the 
cabinet responsible for the work done 
before and at the convention. He an- 
nounced that Thomas Smith would con- 
tinue as field man for the American Bak- 
ers Association, and would help state 
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associations at any time when called up- 
on. 

Before adjourning, Mr. Stude said 
that the impression seemed to prevail 
that the Chicago meeting was going to 
be the last convention. He did not think 
so. He would let its success determine 
whether conventions would be held in 
future years, but it would be up to the 
house of delegates and the board of gov- 
ernors to decide. 

In closing the meeting, Mr. Stude ap- 
propriately quoted those memorable lines 
of Kipling: 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and the Kings depart; 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, 
Lest we forget.” 


TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 


The committee which arranged all the 
details for the convention was, of course, 
headed by Mr. Stude. He was assisted 
by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Miss Jean K. 
Rich, head of the institute’s nutritional 
department, Thomas F. Smith, field man 
to work with state organizations, Claude 
Bascombe, secretary of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, Frank Nemetz, 
secretary retail and cake section, and 
Paul Chapman, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry during 
the past six months. 








Bakery Sales Promotion Meetings an 
Outstanding Feature 


ONSIDERATION of sales _prob- 
¢; lems within the baking industry 

was one of the outstanding features 
of the American Bakers Association con- 
vention in Chicago. These sessions were 
in charge of the Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association, with Harry Fawcett as 
general chairman. Mr. Fawcett, in call- 
ing the first meeting to order, explained 
the purposes which led to the formation 
of the organization, and deplored the 
former lack of interest in merchandising 
problems. He further pointed out that 
there is still much opportunity for scien- 
tific merchandising development. 

He introduced Gerard Williams, who 
presided at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion. Mr. Williams, before calling on the 
first of the committees for their reports, 
pointed out the necessity for close co-op- 
eration between the merchandising and 
production departments of bakeries, say- 
ing that each are dependent upon the 
other. 

“The Need of a Sales Policy,” the first 
question to be considered, was conducted 
under the leadership of W. E. Long, 
Chicago. During the recent months the 
association had promulgated a series of 
104 questions and these were divided 
into several groups, each section being 
referred to a committee for answer. The 
questions, and the answers given to them 
at the first session of the sales promo- 
tion organization, follow: 

Do you think in terms of sales, or pro- 
duction? Both, in proportion to their 
related importance. 

Do you have a sales policy? Every 
business must have a policy of some kind, 
and it should be ethically toward the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Do your sales and production depart- 
ments co-ordinate? They should. 

Are you satisfied with your salesmen 
as the personal representatives of your 
company? The manager of a bakery 
cannot do better than to look to the per- 
sonnel of his sales force. 

How do you prevent the chain store 
from taking your business? By making 
a better product, and by advertising and 
sales effort, make consumers demand it, 
even at higher prices. 

How do you keep the monotony out of 
your salesmen’s work? Inspirational 
meetings and personal contact, 
van you hold profitable sales contests? 

es, 

How do you measure results of con- 
tests? By the net increase in total sales. 

How do you handle complaints from 
salesmen? Through the sales manager 
or — other party delegated for such 
work, 


Do you listen to rumors from your 


salesmen? Not as gospel, but enough to 
manifest an interest. 

Does your advertising match up with 
your product? Quality products should 
be profitably advertised. 

Do you train your salesmen? Yes. 
The work is within the province of the 
sales manager. 

How do you select your salesmen? By 
personal interviews and investigations. 

Do you have satisfactory methods of 
cutting routes? Yes. 

How do you handle collections through 
salesmen? The salesman sells the cus- 
tomer, and he should be expected to col- 
lect for what he sells. 

How do you meet secret discounts? 
Turn the light on the dark corners. 

How do you handle donations? Inves- 
tigate before giving. 

Do you believe in selling coupons house 
to house? Yes, at the full retail price. 
Free giving of them cheapens the prod- 
uct in the mind of the public. 

How much cash shortage do you allow 
your salesmen? Do you bond them? No 
shortage should be allowed, and all sales- 
men should be bonded. 

Do we pay too much attention to the 
grocer in fixing our sales policy? The 
grocer and wholesale baker have mutual 
interests. 

Do you sell premiums, or bread? Use 
no illegitimate appeal, but rather depend 
upon quality. 

Do you know whether your premiums 
are profitable? They are not profitable. 

Do you operate distributing stations? 
Are they profitable? They should not be 
operated unless they are profitable. 

How many deliveries do you make 
per day, and why? Two deliveries a day 
mean fresher bread and greater con- 
sumption. 

Why do you use night boxes? They 
should only be used when daylight de- 
livery is impossible. 

Do you use route books? When neces- 
sary. 

Do you sell cake and bread from the 
same truck? No, it is not conducive to 
concentrated sales effort. 

Do you call your men drivers, or sales- 
men? Salesmen. 

What is the chief appeal your bread 
makes to the public—palate, food value, 
appearance, size or price? All are essen- 
tial, but palate should dominate. 

Do you confer with your competitors 
on trade ethics? Ethics possibly, price 
never. 

A GOOD SALES ORGANIZATION 

The next series of questions had to do 
with “A Good Sales Organization.” Be- 
fore taking up the answers to the indi- 
vidual questions, the committee said 


there were three fundamental factors 
that must be carried out by those in 
charge of an organization before it could 
become successful. These are to organ- 
ize, deputize and supervise. The ques- 
tions were then asked by Edward Kaul- 
bach, of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and the answers read by 
C. W. Williams, of the Whiteside Bakery 
Co., Louisville, Ky. They were as fol- 
lows: 

Do you know how to conduct sales 
meetings? Such knowledge is essential 
in a well-organized bakery. 

Are you satisfied with your percent- 
age of bread returns? You should never 
be satisfied with any returns, but con- 
stantly strive to eliminate the evil en- 
tirely. 

Do you have a sales manager? What 
is his title? Every bakery needs a sales 
manager. 

How will you correct your return of 
stales? This is dependent upon local 
conditions. 

Is your plant in shape for public in- 
spection? It should be at all times. 

How do you reduce turnover in sales 
forces? Fair earnings make salesmen 
contented. 

How often do you supervise routes? 
Do you require reports? At least once 
or twice a month, and daily reports are 
essential. 

Are your salesmen destructive to com- 
pany equipment? They should have a 
pride in keeping equipment in good 
shape. 

Are your route men peddlers, or sales- 
men? They should be salesmen. 

Is your sales manager a “Yes Man,” 
a “rubber stamp” or an “extra man’? 
He should have a definite responsibility. 

Do you supervise your salesmen’s or- 
ders? - Yes, daily. 

Could your salesmen, if called upon, 
sell you on your own product? Yes, if 
properly trained. 

Do your salesmen advertise your com- 





Glenn Q. Garber 


Who, along with Louis A. Schillinger, was 
chosen to represent the Potomac States on 
the American Bakers Association board 
of governors, 


petitor by knocking him? Knocking is 
a bad practice. 

Could you sell your salesmen on your 
product? You should be able to. 

Do your salesmen have an excessive 
number of accidents? Instructions in 
traffic regulations will do much to rem- 
edy this situation. 

How do you handle ‘the bread between 
the truck and the store? Only clean and 
attractive containers should be used. 

How do you dispose of day old goods? 
At reduced contract prices to institu- 
tions. 

Who takes care of the inside of your 
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delivery equipment? This is the sales- 
man’s duty. 

Do your routes overlap? Routes should 
never overlap. 

What are the duties of a sales man- 
ager? The sales manager should be re- 
sponsible for market analysis and devel- 
opment. : 


BAKERY ADVERTISING CONSIDERED 


Bakery advertising, the new subject 
considered at this meting, was in charge 
of Elmer L. Cline, of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York. The 
questions and answers to this subject 
follow: 

How many doctors, dentists and dieti- 
tians in your city are talking against 
white bread? Advertising efforts should 
be directed affirmatively and attacks by 
cranks ignored. 

Is the use of white bread being dis- 
cussed in your schools? Schools are in- 
terested in the subject of breadstuffs. 

Do you know the best mediums of ad- 
vertising for your size of business? Ad- 
vertising cannot be done successfully 
unless the correct mediums are deter- 
mined. 

Do you know where you can get au- 
thoritative information to answer any in- 
sidious bread propaganda that may ap- 
pear in your community? American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

How do you handle store displays? 
Through route managers and salesmen. 

Do you care what the grocer thinks of 
your firm? It is important to know 
what the grocer thinks of your firm. 
Quality, consumer demand, and service 
to the store are three highly important 
factors in creating opinion. 

Do store demonstrations pay? Other 
mediums are better. 

Do house-to-house solicitations increase 
bread consumption? Such solicitations 
do increase bread sales, but they are an 
expensive medium. 

Do you stand for holdup advertising? 
A certain amount is unavoidable, but 
such expenditures should not be charged 
against advertising. 

Have you an savertiitie budget? An 
advertising budget is necessary, for many 
reasons. 

Does the brand name of your bread 
help to sell it? It should. 

What value has your delivery equip- 
ment as an advertising medium? It is 
very valuable if kept clean, neat and in 
good order. 

Do you give free bread? If so, why? 
Sampling is sometimes necessary, but is 
also expensive. 

Do you have a standard design for de- 
livery equipment? Standard designs 
have definite advertising value. 

Are your salesmen uniformly dressed? 
Who pays for uniforms? Salesmen 
should be uniformly dressed. Many 
firms pay for such apparel at wholesale 
cost, and then deduct a certain amount 
each week from the salesmen’s salary un- 
til paid for. Other bakeries bear part of 
the expense themselves. 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY DISCUSSED 


At the Wednesday morning session of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, 
over which Gerard Williams presided, the 
Pennsylvania survey was first discussed. 
The committee which had charge of an- 
swering those questions pertinent to “the 
need of market analysis” had the benefit 
of this survey, as H. A. Haneman, of 
the Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, was a member. 

Before starting to answer the ques- 
tions, Mr. Williams pointed out the fact 
that nearly any state could conduct such 
a survey, and said that information 
gained in this manner is of extreme value 
to the industry. The questions were then 
read and answered as follows: 

Is the chain store getting your busi- 
ness? The chain store systems are un- 
doubtedly developing. Wholesale bakers 
can only expect to get their share of the 
business by improving the quality of 
their products and methods of merchan- 
dising. 

How do you find out what the public 
thinks of your product? Through house- 
to-house surveys and check ups of gro- 
cery stores. 

How well do you know your dealer 
customers? It is highly important for 
sales managers and other officials of a 
bakery to know their customers. Meet- 
ings at the bakery or annual picnics pro- 
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vide an excellent medium for enhancing 
this acquaintanceship. 

Do you know how much bakers’ bread 
is consumed in your market? A market 
analysis will give this information. Often 
such analysis: is made by advertising 
agencies or newspapers. 

It was here pointed out that the Penn- 
sylvania survey showed the individual 
consumption of breadstuffs amounted to 
2% 1-lb loaves per person per week. 
Surveys usually reveal facts which en- 
able businesses to be better adjusted. 

Do you know what amount of sweet 
goods is consumed in your market? 
Sweet goods consumption has been ma- 
terially increased during the last few 
years, and a survey to determine how 
consumption can be further increased 
would be advisable. 

Does market analysis pay? From the 
experiences of various companies and 
industries, market analysis does pay. 

How do you determine sales quotas on 
routes? By the number of stops, dis- 
tances to be covered and character of 
trade. 

How long does it take to properly 
make the average stop? Three to ten 
minutes. For the best results, the aver- 
age stops should not be greater than five 
minutes. 


THE VALUE OF DEALER CONTACT 


H. C, Balsiger, of the Schulze Baking 
Co., Kansas City, chairman. of the com- 
mittee which considered the “Value of 
Dealer Contact,” said before taking up 
the individual questions that contact of 
this character is becoming greatly im- 
proved. He pointed out that the retail 
grocer is distributor for the wholesale 
baker, and that favorable contact should 
be made, adding that distribution must 
be satisfactory and encouraged. The 
questions and answers follow: 

What does the grocer think of your 
salesmen? ‘The answer is found in the 
volume. The personal opinion held by 
the trade for your salesmen is valueless, 
unless accompanied by business. 

How do you build up unprofitable 
stops? Determine the potential possibility 
for business, and then use systematic 
efforts in bringing it up. Work with 
the dealer in such a way as to impress 
him with the advisability of co-operating 
with the baker. 

Do your representatives attend gro- 
cery association meetings? They should 
establish cordial and sincere relationship 
with grocers. 

Are your salesmen honest with their 
customers? Salesmen who defraud cus- 
tomers are rare, but in cases where dis- 
honesty does occur, proper supervi- 
sion eliminates it, and precautionary 
methods should be established. In some 
cases bakers have been known to over- 
look dishonesty of their salesmen, but 
this should be severely condemned. 

Do your salesmen roll bread? The 
practice of rolling bread, which is that 
of changing carried over bread from one 
store to another, should be frowned up- 
on. An incident of this kind is sufficient 
reason for discharging a salesman. 

Do you give bread cases to grocers, 
and why? Bread cases are seldom given 
to grocers now, as it has been found 
that bread properly displayed on a coun- 
ter means increased sales. The habit of 
furnishing cases is rapidly passing out. 

Do you know why some customers buy 
your bread once and never again? There 
may be many reasons for this; the only 
way to determine them is to go direct 
to the grocer and find out why he has 
stopped buying. 

How do you follow up lost customers? 
Salesmen should report lost customers 
immediately, and an executive of the 
bakery should call on them at once, as 
this creates a favorable impression upon 
the trade. 

How well does your dealer know you? 
Every baker should know as many deal- 
ers as well as possible. This is sound 
policy, and it develops good feeling. 


THE COST OF DELIVERY 


“The Cost of Delivery Is as Vital as 
the Cost of Production” was the thesis of 
another group of questions which had 
been prepared by the association. The 
committee in charge of this work was 
gens of D. P. Chindblom, chairman, 
Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Frank Chandler, Purity Bakeries 
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A VIGOROUS ANTIFADDIST CAMPAIGN 
URGED 


T was the consensus of opinion of the bakery advertising committee of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, which reported at the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association convention in Chicago, that advertising efforts 

should be directed in a positive way to the exploitation of bakery prod- 
ucts, and not in a defensive way, endeavoring to answer passing food 


“There will always be a number of food faddists,” the committee said, 
“who attack bread as they continually attack any other established institu- 
The reason for this is obvious—it is much easier for these people to 
get a hearing by attacking than by giving any really constructive thought. 
Many of them also have their own ulterior motives, and find that they 
can best further their selfish interests by negative rather than positive 
If you answer these people publicly you are simply playing 
into their hands, because you are starting 
offers material for further publicity and feeds faddists with arguments 


“But how can this situation best be handled in the interests of your 
Usually these food faddists are people of no real scientific 
standing, and in a number of cases have pretty shady backgrounds. 
following method of handling this propaganda and propagandists has 


“Go to the newspaper which is giving the faddists publicity. Show 
this paper real scientific information on a loaf of bread. Also show the 
editor the lack of scientific facts behind the information that the faddists 
are broadcasting. With this information you will be absolutely putting the 
faddists in their true light, and practically no editor who is responsible 
for the welfare of the community will continue to publish such untruthful 
This is especially true if you, as a local concern, are one 
of the people who are advertising in this paper. 

“Information regarding the food faddists’ reputation can be procured 
by any member of the American Bakers Association from the American 


a controversy which in itself 
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Corporation, Chicago; H. C. Gove, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Thomas E. 
King, the King-Moeller Co., New York. 

While this grouping was also in the 
form of questions, nevertheless the whole 
tone was of a positive nature, for it is 
a commonly recognized fact that deliv- 
ery costs are as important as any other 
in the operation of a bakery. Some very 
interesting discussions were brought out 
on the subject of costs, and admirable 
educational work was accomplished in 
this direction. " 

On Wednesday afternoon considera- 
tion was given to the problems confront- 
ing the retail baking industry. The first 
group was called “The Retailer’s Oppor- 
tunity,” and the questions and answers 
were as follows: 

Do you think in terms of sales, or pro- 
duction? Both intermingle, and one can- 
not be considered without the other. 

Do you have a sales policy? Every 
bakery has a sales policy, whether it is 
known or not. 

Do you know how to conduct a sales 
meeting? Sales meetings should be held 
at least once a month. On those occa- 
sions the ingredients of bakery products, 
the care of the store and other essentials 
should be discussed. 

How do you prevent the chain store 
from getting your business? By mak- 
ing quality goods, offering a wide va- 
riety, keeping the store scrupulously 
clean, and using circulars and window 
displays as advertising mediums. 

How do you select your saleswomen? 
By personal interviews. The chief char- 
acteristics of saleswomen are a pleasing 
personality and a willingness to learn. 

Can you meet chain store prices? No, 
but we can beat their quality. 

How do you handle donations? They 
must be handled in accordance with local 
conditions. 

How do you dispose of day-old goods? 
This must be left to the decision of in- 
dividual bakers. 

Do you train your salesladies? The 
head saleslady should be responsible for 
instructing the girls working under her. 

Do you believe in specials? Special 
products and special days make greater 
business. 


MARKET ANALYSIS AND CONTACT 


“Retail market analysis and customer 
contact,” the next subject considered, 
was dealt with in the following questions 
and answers: 

How do you find out what the public 
thinks of your product? By serving sam- 
ples in the stores. 

How do you handle complaints from 
customers? By using discretion on the 
part of sales force, and also by always 
considering the customer to be right. 


Is -your plant in shape for public in- 
spection? It should be. A clean bakery 
has sales building value. 

Do you know how much sweet goods 
is consumed in your market? Observe 
the types of sweet goods being used in 
your neighborhood, and bake accord- 


ingly. 

oes market analysis pay? Yes, it 
pays in big terms, particularly if the 
baker is sufficiently energetic to use the 
knowledge gained from it. 

What is the chief appeal your bread 
makes to the public,—taste, food value, 
appearance, size, or price? Taste and 
flavor. 

Do you believe in suggestive selling? 
Yes, but care must be used not to over- 
sell the customer. 

Do you keep track of sales per cus- 
tomer? Yes, it is a valuable practice, 
because it shows business tendencies. 

“Retail advertising and sales costs” 
was handled by Russell Varney, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, and James 
J. Barrett, Chicago. Mr. Varney read 
the questions and answered them as fol- 
lows: 

Does your advertising match up with 
your product? It should, as a consistent 
tie-up with national advertising is al- 
ways profitable to the individual baker. 

Do you know the best medium of ad- 
vertising for your size of business? Lo- 
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cal conditions govern what type of ad- 
vertising should: be used. Neighborhood 
bakers should use only such mediums as 
those which reach possible customers ex- 
clusively. 

Is the use of bread being discussed in 
your schools? Schools are anxious to 
get reliable information regarding the 
nutritional value of bread. 

Do you believe in sampling new prod- 
ucts? The public buys through sight 
and taste, consequently, sampling is a 
good policy. 

Do you stand for holdup advertising? 
Keen discrimination-should be used. 

Do you know what per cent of sales 
should be spent on advertising? From 
1% to 2 per cent usually is sufficient. 

Have you an advertising budget? 
Every bakery should have an advertising 
budget. One cent on every dollar of 
sales has been found to be quite satisfac- 
tory in many bakeries. 

Do store demonstrations pay? Such 
demonstrations might be profitable if the 
store has a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness. 

What is the value of your windows? 
Windows have a tremendous sales value. 

What does it cost to hire and properly 
train a new saleslady? This largely de- 
pends upon what salaries are paid. 

The committees which were responsible 
sad handling the questions were as fol- 
ows: 

“The Need of a Sales Policy”—Rich- 
ard W. Wahl, chairman, of the Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., P. A. Daute- 
rive, the Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
Texas, W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, J. T. McCarthy, Purity Baker- 
ies Corporation, Chicago, and Charles 
Casto, General Baking Co., New York. 

“A Good Sales Organization”—W. S. 
Allison, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, chairman, C. W. Williams, the 
Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., 
Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, New York, Edward W. Kaulback, 
the Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, J. G. Luniak, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, and Frank Condon, 
Condon Baking Co., Charleston, S. C. 

“Bakery Advertising”—Elmer L. Cline, 
Continental Baking Corporation, New 
York, chairman, Murray K. Guthrie, 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, 
Alex Osborne, Barton-Durstine-Osborne, 
Buffalo, Walter D. Warrick, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, Traver E. Smith, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, Julius 
Schepps, Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas, and Walter H. Dietz, 
Dolly Madison Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

“The Need of Market Analysis”—A. 
L. Taggart, Campbell-Taggart Associate 
Bakeries, Kansas City, H. A. Haneman, 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture, 
Donald Rein, Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
Texas, Henry Conrad, the W. H. Con- 
rad Bakery, Momence, IIl., and Carl 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

“The Value of Dealer Contact”—H. C. 
Balsiger, Schulze Baking Co., Kansas 
City, G. M. Gottfried, Bakeries Service 
Corporation, New York, R. Russell, H. 
Korn Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa, Alton 
H. Hathaway, Hathaway Baking Co., 
Boston, Al Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles. 

“The Cost of Delivery’—D. P. Chind- 
blom, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., chairman, Frank Chandler, 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, H. 
C. Gove, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and 
Thomas E. King, the King-Moeller Co., 
New York. 

“The Retailers’ Opportunity”—Robert 
Mersbach, Mersbach’s Bakery, Chicago, 
chairman, T. F, Bayha, T. F. Bayha 
Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., and John M. 
Hartley, Bakers Weekly, Chicago. 

“Retail Market Analysis and Customer 
Contact”—Wallace MacPherson, Federal 
System of Bakeries, Tacoma, Wash., 
chairman, G. A. Wilde, Wilde’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, and Justin E. Aubry, Fed- 
eral Bakery, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“Retail Advertising and Sales Costs”— 
Russell Varney, The Fleischmann Co. 
New York, chairman, and James J. Bar- 
rett, Chicago. 


THE DRAMA OF THE CONVENTION 


Among the most interesting features 
of the week were the sever ractical 
demonstrations given in the form of 
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playlets by the Bakery Sales Promotion 


.Association. A large stage was available 


for these acts, and they were put on in 
an extremely instructive and highly en- 
tertaining manner. 

The first to be given was “The Wrong 
Way to Sell Bread.” It was an actual 
demonstration of how a driver calling 
on a retail grocer should NOT act. The 
equipment was poor, the driver was un- 
tidy and gruff, and without consideration 
for other people. He tried to get rid 
of unwanted merchandise, and in fact 
his entire action was a perfect picture 
of how business should not be conducted. 
W. J. Morris, Jr., who took the part of 
the driver, was excellent, as were T. R. 
Keesey, of the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Ellis C. Baum, of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, the grocery clerk. The next 
part of this act was a demonstration of 
the right way to sell bread. The actors 
were the same with the exception of the 
bread salesman, who in this instance was 
R. L. Keck, of the Williams Bakery, 
Scranton, Pa. Courtesy, prompt service 
and a desire to serve the customer were 
featured in this act, which was one of 
the best demonstrations of its kind ever 
given before a bakers’ convention. 

“It” was the name of a play in which 
the neighborhood bakery was shown. 
This was put on by the American Bak- 
ers Association in co-operation with The 
Fleischmann Co. It showed the trials 
and tribulations of a neighborhood bak- 
ery, and was one of the most amusing 
features of the convention. Those who 
took part in this sketch were H. Shinkel, 
L. M. Osborne, Alice Dowling, M. J. 
Gibbons, Thomas. Sheeren, Hugh Grif- 
fiths and Russell W. Varney, all of The 
Fleischmann Co. 

At the summation of the convention 
procedure, Thursday morning, Mr. Faw- 
cett, president of the Bakery Sales Pro- 





Wallace MacPherson 


Chosen to represent Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho on the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 


motion Association, told of the accom- 
plishments gained since the formation 
of the organization and pointed to what 
is hoped to be accomplished in the fu- 
ture. He announced that a three-day 
meeting of the association will be held in 
Chicago in February, at which time the 
104 questions which were briefly consid- 
ered at this convention will be discussed 
in detail. 








Cake Bakers’ Activities at the Chicago Convention 


HE first session of the cake bakers’ 

section was held in the exhibition 

hall of the Sherman Hotel on the 
afternoon of Sept. 27. The room was 
packed, and those present took an un- 
usual interest in the proceedings. A. U. 
Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., chairman of 
the section, presided, 

Victor Marx, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, gave an instructive talk 
on materials. He said that all ingredi- 
ents used by bakers contained water, 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, mineral 
matter, vitamins and enzymes. The ma- 
terial of chief interest of course was 
flour. He stated that the amount of 
protein was the way to determine the 
value of cake flour. Mr. Marx said a 
report would be made by the research 
department of the American Institute of 
Baking on flour. He stated that there 
were no definite methods or standards 
for judging cake flour, but said that 
color was important, as were granula- 
tion, gas and retention properties, add- 
ing that the baking test still gave the 
best information. 

Mr. Marx declared that in yeast, 
enzymes and vitamins were the chief 
properties of value, and that the av- 
erage composition of yeast was: fat 0.5 
per cent, ash 2.5 per cent, carbohydrates 
10 per cent, protein 14 per cent, water 73 
per cent. The average composition of 
both cane and beet sugar was: impurities 
0.5 per cent and carbohydrates 99.5 per 
cent, which was one of the purest com- 
mercial food products a baker could buy. 
He added that two other kinds of com- 
mon sugar which can be used are corn 
Sugar, the average composition of which 
is water 8 per cent and carbohydrates 
92 per cent, and malt extract, the av- 
erage composition of which is ash 1@1.5 
per cent, protein 5@6 per cent, maltose 
65 per cent, water 23 per cent, and other 
solids 4@5 per cent. 

The next material discussed was salt, 
the average composition of -which was 
impurities 0.5 per cent and mineral mat- 
ter (salt) 99.5 per cent. He stated that 
the government standard only required 
98 per cent mineral matter, but that 
practically all of the salt offered the 
bakers had an average content of 99.5 
per cent. Salt, he said, was used pri- 
marily as seasoning, the amount being 
determined by flavor and taste. In sweet 





yeast raised ig = salt was an impor- 
tant ingredient, due to its effect on fer- 
mentation. 

MILK INCREASES VALUE 

The addition of milk in cake increased 
its value, Mr. Marx said, pointing out 
that there were various types of milk 
on the market. He discussed fresh milk 
with water and after water had been 
removed, and also sweet and condensed 
milk. He said the average composition 
of whole sweet and condensed milk was 
fat 8 per cent, ash 1.5@2 per cent, lac- 
tose 10@11 per cent, proteins 9@10 per 
cent, sucrose 40 per cent, and water 30 
per cent; skimmed sweet and condensed 
milk, ash 2@2.5 per cent, lactose 18@14 
per cent, protein 10@11 per cent, sucrose 
42 per cent, and water 31 per cent; whole 
dried milk, water 3 per cent, ash 6 per 
cent, protein 22 per cent, lactose 36 per 
cent, and fat 26 per cent; dried skimmed 
milk, water 3 per cent, ash 8 per cent, 
protein 38 per cent, lactose 50 per cent, 
and fat 1 per cent. He said the value 
of skimmed milk was that it contained 
all of the milk solid except fat. 

In discussing shortenings, Mr. Marx 
said they could be classified in five 
groups, as follows: animal,—butter, lard 
and oleo; vegetable,—cottonseed oil, corn 
oil, soya bean oil, coconut oil; com- 
pounds,—animal, vegetable, or mixtures; 
hydrogenated,—usual vegetable; mineral, 
—divider oil, trough grease. He dis- 
cussed dried and shell eggs and baking 
powder, as well as spices and flavors, 
claiming that the most common mistake 
made was the use of poor quality flavors. 
He declared that when using even a 
slight amount of artificial flavoring a 
baker is bound to get complaints from 
his trade. 

Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American 
Institute of Baking, discussed research 
work on cake flours since the last meet- 
ing of the cake bakers’ session. He said 
that at the February conference the in- 
stitute was requested to make a thorough 
study of this important material, and 
that 36 samples of soft wheat flour had 
been received from bakers and mills, 16 
from bakers and 20 from mills direct. 
One half the samples came from Indiana, 
Missouri sent eight, Utah two, Washing- 
ton two; one was received from Penn- 
sylvania, one from Illinois, one from 
Michigan, one from Ohio, one from Ore- 
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gon, and one from some unknown north- 
western mill. Dr. Morison said that 
since there were no standards or ap- 
proved baking tests for cake flour, they 
decided it would be advisable to restrict 
the study to the composition and char- 
acteristics of the flours rather than the 
baking tests. 

The moisture contents of the samples, 
determined by the vacuum oven method, 
were maximum 138,78 per cent and min- 
imum 11.09 per cent, the average being 
12.88. On the above moisture contents, 
the maximum protein content was 10.38, 
the minimum 6.48, and the average was 
8.49. Based on the government stand- 
ard of 15 per cent moisture, the maxi- 
mum protein content was 10.11, the min- 
imum 6.87, and the average 8.28. Dr. 
Morison then discussed the samples in 
order of the protein content, and quoted 
opinions of various bakers as to the 
values of these flours. 

Dr. Morison declared that, according 
to the opinion of the bakers on the suit- 
ability of the flour for cake, the flour 
from 6.5@9 per cent of protein gave the 
best results in angel food and sponge 
cake. Higher protein flour was more 
suitable for heavier kinds of cake, ac- 
eording to the opinion of bakers. 

Dr. Morison said he could not now 
make any more recommendations, but 
thought that the study of cake flours 
should be continued on color, viscosity, 
etc. 

Following Dr. Morison’s talk, W. E. 
Broeg, of The Fleischmann Co., was in 
charge of a demonstration on butter 


sponge, angel food and macaroons, giving ° 


formulas and methods used, as follows: 


BUTTER SPONGE 
Formula and Method 
Granulated sugar 1% Ibs 
Whole eggs % qt Corn starch 8 oz 
Yolks % at Melted butter 12 oz 
Flour 1 Ib Lemon grating 
Warm eggs and sugar slightly. Beat 
until stiff. Then add flour and corn 
starch which have been sifted together. 
Add lemon gratings. Pour in melted 
butter last, taking care not to overmix. 
Fill in pans at once. Bake in medium 
warm oven. 
Note: A 114-lb mix makes two sheets, 
18x26, for French pastry. This batch 
makes nice layer cake. 


ANGEL FOOD 
Formula and Method 

Egg whites 1 qt Flour 14 oz 

Salt pinch Corn starch 2 oz 

Granulated sugar 1 lb 

Cream of tartar % oz 

Powdered sugar 1 Ib 

Vanilla flavor 

Beat egg white with granulated sugar, 
cream of tartar and salt. When well 
beaten, fold in carefully flour, corn 
starch and powdered sugar well sifted. 
Add vanilla last. Bake in medium oven. 
For chocolate angel food add 2 oz cocoa 
sifted with the flour. Two ounces of 
flour may be omitted if desired. 


ANGEL FOOD (TUTTI FRUTTI) 
Formula and Method 

Egg whites 1 qt 

Sugar 1% lbs (% granulated) 

Flour 1 Ib 

Cream of tartar % oz 

Fine cut cherries % lb 

Chopped pecans % Ib 

Vanilla to suit taste 

Beat egg whites stiff, adding cream of 
tartar and half of sugar slowly. Sift 








A GOOD 
BAKERY SALESMAN 
SHOULD BE: 


Honest, 

Intelligently interested in minimiz- 
ing stales, 

Aggressive in soliciting new busi- 
ness, 

Able to gain the respect of the 
customer, 

Intelligent in handling collections 
and company accounts, 

Constantly striving for position 
and display in each store, 

Alive to the importance of service 
and willing to work hard to see 
that his customers get the serv- 
ice promised. 

—From the report of the commit- 
tee on organization of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association. 
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other half of sugar with flour, and fold 
in sifted flour and sugar thoroughly with 
fruit. Use well-washed pans, lined on 
bottom with paper, and bake in warm 
oven, 

Note: Egg whites must not contain 
any of the yolk. 


MACAROON BASE 
Formula and Method 
Place in machine: 
Flour 10 oz Almond paste 5 lbs 
Glucose or diamalt 10 oz 
Lemon and orange gratings 
Add gradually, while beating, 1 qt egg 
whites. When well beaten add gradu- 
ally 6% lbs standard powdered sugar 
that has been previously heated in the 
oven. For plain macaroons, drop out 
with plain tube and bake at once. For 
fancy macaroons, drop out with star 
tube, garnish and allow to dry over 
night. For Holland or split macaroons, 
heat part of mixture over warm water 
bath until soft. Drop out with plain 
tube and allow to dry overnight. Cut 
through center with sharp knife. Wash 
with glace and remove from pans imme- 
diately. 
SHINE FOR MACAROONS 
Mix the juice of one lemon with: 
Water 1 pt Gum arabic % Ib 
Sugar 8 oz Rosewater flavor 
POUND CAKE (MODERN) 
Formula and Method 
Standard powdered sugar 6 lbs 
Shortening and butter 5 lbs 
Milk powder 15 oz Flour 5 lbs 
Milk 1 pt Lemon grating 2 
Mace % oz 
Eggs (10 yolks) 40 oz 
Baking powder % oz 
Cream the sugar, butter, shortening 
and milk powder until very light. When 
light, add eggs slowly two at a time 
(care must be taken not to add eggs too 
fast). Add milk and flavor. Fold in 
flour and baking powder. Bake in cool 
oven, about 320 degrees, in paper lined 
molds. 
Note: To make different kinds, add 
nuts or fruit as follows: 
lbs dough, 1 lb walnuts 
lbs dough, 1 lb pecans 
lbs dough, 1 Ib filberts 
lbs dough, 1% Ibs French cherries 
lbs dough, 2 Ibs raisins 
Ibs dough, 1 1b citron 
WHITE LAYER CAKE 
Formula and Method 
Standard powdered sugar 3 Ibs 
Baking powder 2 oz 
Butter 2 lbs Egg whites 1% qts 
Flour 3 lbs Orange grating 1 
Cream sugar, butter and flavor. Add 
slowly one pint of egg whites as the 
mixer runs. Beat the balance (1 qt) 
stiff and add slowly to the rest of the 
mix. Fold in the flour, in which 2 oz 
baking powder have been sifted. 
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SCALING LIST AND YIELD FOR GALLON MIX 


Lbs Oz Scaled Yield 
5 Stolien® ......¢6. 120zeach 14 
5 Form Cake* ..... 10 ozeach 13 
5 Rolled in dough* 
Butter rings... 9 oz each 2 
Butterhorns ... lozeach 6 doz 
2 8 Cinnamon Buns.. 13 oz doz 3 doz 
2 8 Butterfly Buns .. 13 0z doz 8 doz 
2 8 Pecan Rolls ..... 13 oz doz 3 doz 
2 Filled Buns ..... 11 oz doz 3 doz 
2 Parker House ... 11 0z doz 3 doz 
1 Streusel ......... 8 oz each 2 
1 Honey Topped... 8 oz each 2 
1 14 Plain Rings ..... 10 oz each 3 
2 Raisin Buns* .... 100z pan _ 65 pans 
15 Apple Cake ..... 5 oz each 3 
33 5 
6 Loss Total selling price 


33 11 Total weight 
Deduct: cost of dough and added ingre- 
dients. Gross profit over material cost, 
*Added weight gained through remixing. 
See Basic Sweet Dough Book. 


At the Wednesday and Thursday ses- 
sions of the cake section there were fur- 
ther demonstrations. Following are some 
of the formulas that were distributed to 
those present: 


HOME MADE ICING 
Formula and Method 


Used for cakes made day before. Boil 
to 236@238 degrees Fahrenheit: 


Granulated sugar 5 Ibs 

Glucose 1 Ib 

Water 1 pt 

Beat stiff while sirup is boiling: 

Egg whites 1 pt 

Salt and cream of tartar, pinch 

When the sirup has reached the de- 
sired temperature pour it into the well- 
beaten whites slowly, and continue beat- 
ing until icing is stiff. Flavor with va- 
nilla, and apply to cakes while warm. 
Protect sides of iced cakes with thin 
transparent tissue paper. Variety icings 
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are made from this base by adding 
chopped nuts, fruits, grated orange and 
lemon peel, chocolate, etc. For tutti 
frutti add the desired amount of chopped 
fruits and nuts. For home made choco- 
late add the desired amount of melted 
chocolate. 
BUTTERSCOTCH ICING 
Formula and Method 
Boil: 
Brown sugar 5 lbs 


Water 1% qts 
Malt or glucose 1 Ib 


Take from fire and add 2 lbs beaten 
icing and enough icing sugar to bring 
to the proper working consistency. 
Flavor with vanilla. 


Butter 1 lb 
Gelatine % oz 


MILK CHOCOLATE ICING 
Formula and Method 
Boil: 
Sugar 5 lbs 
Water 1% qts 
Butter 1 lb 
Malt or glucose 1 Ib 
Chocolate or cocoa (variable) 1 Ib 


Take from fire and add 3 lbs icing 
sugar and 2 lbs milk powder sifted 
together. Then add icing sugar to stiffen. 


CHOCOLATE ICING 
Formula and Method 
Boil to 240 degrees: 


Granulated sugar 25 lbs 

Glucose 6 Ibs Water 5 lbs 
Condensed milk 5 Ibs 

Put in machine and add: 


4X sugar 5 lbs Gelatine 2 oz 
Cocoa 1 Ib Water 1 qt 
Chocolate liquor 2% Ibs 

Vanilla 2 oz 


Note: More 4X sugar can be added 
if icing is too soft. 


BUTTER CREAMS 

No. 1.—Heat 4 lbs icing sugar. Beat 
with 114% pts yolks. When stiff set aside 
to cool. Cream until light: 

Sweet butter 4 Ibs Icing sugar 2 lbs 

Vanilla flavor 

Incorporate the two mixes, and beat 
well. 

No. 2.—Heat 38 lbs icing sugar. Beat 
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with 1 pt whites. Set aside to cool. 
Cream light: 
Sweet butter 2 Ibs 
Vanilla 
Beat the two together. 
No. 3.—Boil to 240@245 degrees 
Fahrenheit: 


Icing sugar 8 oz 


Granulated sugar 6 lbs 

Water 1 qt Beat yolks 1 qt 

Pour the boiling sirup into the beaten 
eggs slowly. Beat stiff, and set aside to 
cool. Cream: 

Sweet butter 56 Ibs 

Icing sugar 1 lb 

Vanilla 

Add the beaten meringue, and whip 
well. Egg whites or whole eggs may 
be used for these creams also. Part of 
the butter may be replaced with high 
grade shortening or oleomargarine to 
reduce cost of mixture. 


DANISH PASTRY 
Formula and Method 

Cream: 

Sugar 1 lb 8 oz 

Salt 3 oz 

Diamalt 8 oz Milk 3 qts 

Shortening 1 lb 8 oz Yeast 1 lb 8 oz 

Mace \%4 oz Flour 15 Ibs 

Roll in 9 Ibs butter. Give three turns 
at intervals, keeping dough on ice. 

Formulas for fillings used taken from 
Basic Sweet Dough Booklet. 


Vanilla % oz 
Yolks 2 qts 








ASSUMING that the public is 

financially able to buy all the 
bread it requires, the committee 
does not believe that a decrease 
in price would materially in- 
crease consumption. Bread at 
the present price is still the best, 
cheapest and most economical 
food that the public can buy.— 
From the report of the commit- 
tee on distribution costs at the 
American Bakers Association 
convention. 








The Bakery Engineers’ Session 


HE American Society of Bakery En- 
T gineers held a meeting in the Louis 
XVI Room of the Sherman Hotel on 
the afternoon of Sept. 28, under the di- 
rection of its president, E. B. Price, of 


Louisville, Ky. There was a large at- 
tendance, and much enthusiasm prevailed 
in connection with the various topics up 
for discussion, prominent among which 
were new crop flours and holes in bread. 

The committee of four members of the 
society, appointed to conduct a series of 
tests on new crop flours at the American 
Institute of Baking, brought in its re- 
port, and copies of its findings on south- 
western flour were distributed. The 
formula was given, and it was explained 
that the same ingredients were used for 
both sponge and straight doughs. The 
new standard 1-lb bread mold was used 
for all batches and accurate records were 
kept, together with photographs of cross 
sections of the. loaves. Six bleached 
flours of long extraction were worked 
with both methods, and five bleached and 
two unbleached flours of short extrac- 
tion. In the test a total of 34 doughs 
were made between Sept. 7 and 12. 

The report gave a full analysis as to 
moisture, ash and protein, and the find- 
ings of the committee were as follows: 

* “Contrary to custom, this year’s flours 
demand (at least for the early stages 
of the season) a lower temperature and 
a slightly prolonged fermentation period. 

“The fermentation tolerance is as good 
as, if not greater than, the last two years, 
especially last year’s crop. 

“Holes were noticed in the bread at 
the beginning of the experiments when 
the limit of absorption was used, and 
whenever the temperatures of the doughs 
were high. We are in hopes that this 
evil will be greatly reduced this year. 

“It is believed from the action of the 
test flours that the absorption of the new 
crop will run higher than last year by 
approximately 2 to 4 per cent. 

“The new crop flour demands consid- 
erably more mixing than last year’s. 

“No worry on the baker’s part should 
be occasioned over the fact that the av- 
erage protein content of the new crop 


is lower than last year, as it is the com- 
mittee’s experience that the increased 
baking quality of the flour offsets this 
lessened protein content. In this connec- 
tion it is desired to call attention to the 
oft repeated bakery engineers’ conten- 
tion that the true test for flour is the 
actual shop test. 

“The characteristic creamy color of 
southwestern flours this year should be 
allowed for in judging color, particularly 
in connection with bleaching. 

“The general behavior of this crop 
flour throughout the shop is excellent and 
produces a loaf of more than average 
volume. The flours handling nicest in 
the tests were the two unbleached sam- 
ples, and the committee assumes to rec- 
ommend that extensive tests be conduct- 
ed to determine the effect of the various 
kinds and percentages of commercial 
bleaches upon the finished loaf.” 

In the discussion that followed the 
reading of the report of the committee, 
it developed that the new crop south- 
western flour stands up better in a high- 
speed mixture, and while the protein is 
slightly lower, the color shows an im- 
provement over the flour of a year ago. 


PREFERENCE FOR CREAMY WHITE BREAD 


Questions were asked as to whether 
or not there was a difference in the flavor 
of bread made from bleached and un- 
bleached flours. Expert opinion was giv- 
en showing that there is no difference, 
providing the flour has been properly 
bleached. The question arose as to the 
necessity for bleaching, particularly since 
there is said to be an aversion on the 
part of the general public to a very 
white bread. A vote was taken among 
those present as to whether they wanted 
a white flour, and the result shown was 
a decided preference in favor of a 
creamy white rather than a chalky white 
loaf. One member stated that a survey 
made in the Northwest recently showed 
that 90 per cent of the consumers wanted 
a creamy white loaf. 

Reports as to the quality of the new 
northwestern crop have not been com- 
pleted, only six experiments having been 
carried out under practically the same 


tests as were used on southwestern flour. 
The result showed that the sponge dough 
produced better results than straight 
dough, but the committee was of the 
opinion that, when the new crop flour 
has matured properly, the results from 
the sponge and straight doughs will be 
equal. Detailed tests will be taken later, 
and results sent to members after Nov. 
1, The committee reported that new 
spring flour apparently is averaging 
about 1 per cent less in protein than a 
year ago, but slightly better in the qual- 
ity of gluten. The flour is not as deli- 
cate, and will stand more mixing. The 
report shows a complete absence of un- 
favorable characteristics in spring wheat 
flours. 
HOLES IN BREAD 


President Price said that the question 
of holes in bread was still debatable, but 
he thought that during this new crop 
fewer complaints would be heard. Re- 
gardless of this, several causes had been 
suggested by the committee, from its va- 
rious investigations and research work. 
Some of these were excessive bleaching, 
excessive use of dusting flours, warm 
and long sponges, high protein wheats, 
overfermented doughs, flours in fermen- 
tation periods and blends. Cutting down 
bleaching on old crop flour was also a 
suggestion given by some members as a 
preventive of the evil. 

The chairman thanked the committee 
that had carried on research work on 
new crop flours and holes in bread. He 
also thanked the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association for hearty 
co-operation, and for the work done by 
joint committees of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and the B. E. M. A. 
The reports of standing committees were 
then dealt with briefly. 

E. H. Shields, Jr., of The Fleischmann 
Co., discussed bread quality, and said he 
had been privileged to work on this sub- 
ject for the past six months. Those who 
read trade journals, he pointed out, must 
have noticed, and marveled at, the fact 
of decreased bread consumption, com- 
pared with the steady increase in former 
years. The speaker gave as one cause 
the lessened use of the old-time lunch 
pail by the working man, and the large 
influx of cafeterias, where warm meals 
could be obtained at moderate prices. 
Another reason brought forth for de- 
creased bread consumption was the so- 
called increased purchasing power of the 
public and the substitution of other high- 
er priced foods for bread. Mr. Shields 
said this all led up to the marked changes 
in the quality loaf of bread and to the 
changed public view of the latter. The 
use of long extraction white flour was 
also touched upon. 

Mr. Shields advocated the making of 
a quality loaf which could be sold with 
the least resistance. “Don’t rely on what 
you and I think about a loaf of bread,” 
he said, “but find out what the housewife 
thinks about it.” 

On the question of absorption, Mr. 
Shields said it had been ascertained 
through preliminary investigation that 
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the problem was not thoroughly under- 
stood. He hoped that, with the aid of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, it would be possible to ascertain 
just what is necessary for a quality loaf 
of bread, and urged all members to put 
their problems before the association. 

The chairman followed with illustra- 
tions of some of the problems confront- 
ing members, and spoke of the research 
work that had been done in connection 
with these. Long and short extraction 
flours entered into the subject consider- 
ably, he said. A question was asked as 
to whether members had conducted ex- 
periments on absorption and the relative 
loss. Several agreed to make individual 
tests on this problem and give results of 
their findings to the association. Mr. 
Price was opposed to the meeting going 
on record in favor of cutting absorption 
on doughs, because as much trouble ap- 
parently arose from underabsorption as 
from overabsorption. 

Blending of flours was given some at- 
tention. On a question being asked by 
the chair as to whether flours could be 
blended to better advantage with straight 
doughs than with sponge doughs, the 
consensus of opinion was that blending 
with sponge doughs showed up best. 

Dr. E. E. Werner, technical adviser of 
the Millers’ National Federation, spoke 
briefly on hydration, which he thought 
might be termed a vice instead of a vir- 
tue. 

Practical suggestions were given by 
E. B. Nicolait, first vice president of the 
association, on the working of lower pro- 
tein flours. He thought that as mem- 
bers had grown accustomed to use of 
higher protein flours on the old crop, 
these suggestions might be serviceable. 

Before adjournment, President Price 
announced that the next annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers would be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, during the second 
week of March, 1928, and urged all mem- 
bers to make an effort to be present. He 
added that the membership of the asso- 
ciation now totaled 750, and that it was 
the most steadily increasing association 
among the bakery fraternity. 








([HE account of the thirtieth 

annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association 
appearing in these columns is the 
product of five members of the 
staff of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker: A.S. Pur- 
ves, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice; Robert T. Beatty, north- 
western editor and secretary of 
the Miller Publishing Co; S. O. 
Werner, assistant manager of the 
Chicago office; Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice, and Carroll K. Michener, 
managing editor. 














NOTES FROM THE CONVENTION 











The H. J. Keith Co., Boston, distrib- 
uted key purses to convention delegates 
and guests. 

The American Institute of Baking had 
its whole building completely redeco- 
rated for the convention. 

A meeting of the National Association 
of Bakery Supply Houses was held at 
the Sherman Hotel on Sept. 30. 

The Commander Milling Co.’s repre- 
sentatives made a big hit with those 
present by giving away walking sticks. 

Representatives from the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, gave away pack- 
ages of cigarettes to the conventionites. 

Ohio was represented by a large dele- 
gation, among whom were Robert Baker, 
Zanesville, and E, D. Kaulback, Youngs- 
town. 

F. Z. Wright, demonstrator for the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., gave away 
memorandum books and pencils to con- 
ventionites. 

R. E. Henry is now representing the 


J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, in Illinois 
territory. He formerly represented this 
concern in Texas. 

Frederick H. Frazier, of the General 
Baking Co., New York, was called to 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Wednesday by 
the death of his mother. 


John T. McCarthy, secretary of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 
sailed on Sept. 27 from New York for 
a two months’ trip in Europe. 


Registration was most satisfactory to 
officers of the association. There were 
587 bakers registered, 460 of the allied 
trades, 130 ladies, and 13 guests. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, took in the convention while on his 
way back from an eastern business trip. 


N. E. Drake, of the Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, was a delegate from New 
York, but arrived in Chicago several days 
prior to the convention. He occupied a 
seat in the fourth row at the Tunney- 
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Dempsey fight, and was busy explaining 
various features of this event to his many 


* friends at the convention. 


Peter Derlien, general field manager 
for the New Era Milling Co., as usual, 
was attentive to the ladies attending the 
convention, sending flowers to their 
rooms. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co. had sev- 
eral representatives present, including 
P. C. Minton, E. A. Paine, L. B. Steen- 
bach, E. Hansman, J. E. Milligan, H. O. 
Rinne and E. L. Reinke. 


W. H. Stokes, Jr., sales manager for 
the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. 
D., spent a few days at the convention. 
He was returning from a three weeks’ 
trip around the eastern circuit. 


C. W. Myers, who has been associated 
for some time with Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, as director of trade relations, is 
now sales and advertising manager of 
the Ko-Pa Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


F. A. Lyon, secretary of the New York 
Bakers’ Association, reported that the 
next annual meeting will be held at 
Rochestér, in January. Mr. Lyon was 
advertising his convention to insure a 
large attendance. 

A. C. Robinson, formerly with the 
Hunter-Robinson Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and during the past year with Jackson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, is now connected 
with Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain com- 
mission, Chicago. 

One of the largest single delegations 
was that from Pittsburgh, headed by 
S. S. Watters. There were 30 who trav- 
eled in two special cars arranged for by 
C. C. Latus, and another six motored 
to the convention. 


One of the distinguished visitors at the 
convention was J. C. M. Kerslake, of 
Kerslake & Son, bakers, London, Eng. 
Mr. Kerslake is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers and 
Confectioners of Great Britain. 


Fred Wolf, of the Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood, Kansas, had with him J. L. 
Carwile, Indiana representative. Mr. 
Carwile has only been with this company 
a short while, previously having repre- 
sented the Hunter Milling Co. in the cen- 
tral states. 


J. Fisher and J. Poehlmann, of Mil- 
waukee, president and a director, respec- 
tively, of the Wisconsin State Bakers’ 
Association, were in attendance several 
days and took particular interest in the 
cake demonstrations and the retail bak- 
ers’ meetings. 


G. H. Petri, of Petri & Jones Co., Inc., 
Boston, was showing a picture of those 
attending a convention of the National 
Bakers Association held at Washington, 
D. C., in 1902. Frank R. Shepard was 
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president at that time, and the picture 
was found very interesting. 


E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co. and of the American 
Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, and 
W. H. Wooddell, Pittsburgh, eastern 
representative of the latter concern, were 
entertained at golf at the Skokie Country 
Club, one afternoon during the conven- 
tion, by Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. 
Johnson & Co., Chicago, flour broker. 

Ralph Woods, of the Fibre Specialty 
Mfg. Co., used a very unique system in 
bringing bakers and others to his room 
at the Sherman Hotel. He showed mov- 
ing pictures taken of the shipping and 
wrapping departments of several well- 
known bakeries, of course featuring his 
concern’s bakerboy boxes. He also 
showed moving pictures of the recent 
Tunney-Dempsey championship _ prize- 
fight at Chicago, and these naturally 
proved exceedingly interesting. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, announced that P. J. Short had 
been appointed a bakery service repre- 
sentative of the institute. Mr. Short’s 
first experience in the industry was with 
his father’s bakery at Oakland, Cal. He 
then went with the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, and later was with the 
Bake-Rite Corporation as bakery super- 
intendent of one of its plants. Dr. Van 
Norman stated that Mr. Short will now 
be available for practical demonstration 
work with groups of bakers in any part 
of the country. 


The bakers’ quartet society which 
was formed for the convention made its 
initial appearance at the luncheon for 
bakers on the opening day, and also 
rendered several selections at the allied 
trades luncheon, as well as at various 
business sessions during the week. E. T. 
Clissold, of Bakers’ Helper, was the di- 
rector, and W. D. Phillips, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, was man- 
aging director. Other members were: 
F. H. Frazier, General Baking Co., New 
York; M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York; Roy L. 
Nafziger, Schulze Baking Co., Kansas 
City; Otis B. Durbin, Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago; E. J. Hotchkiss, 
R. G. Spaulding Co., Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y; J. Wallace, The Fleischmann Co., 
Cincinnati; Ellis C. Baum, Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York; George 
Knappman, Kotten Machine Co., Inc., 
New York; W. J. Morris, Jr., Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., New York; G. D. Ho- 
ban, H. J. Keith Co., Boston; Frank 
Chandler, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago; Senator E. M. Rabenold, New 
York; Frank R. Prina, F. R. Prina Cor- 
poration, New York; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
American Bakers Association, Chicago. 








Commission vs. Salary in Compensating the 
Bakery Salesman 


From a Report of the Committee on Distribution Costs of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association 


HE committee is unanimously of the 

opinion that the only proper basis 

for compensating salesmen is a low 
minimum wage as a guaranty, plus com- 
mission. This minimum wage, the com- 
mittee believes, can in most cases be 
fixed as low as $15 per week. The com- 
mittee believes that, in setting the mini- 
mum wage to be paid salesmen continu- 
ously as a part of their regular compen- 
sation, this minimum should in all cases 
be set at as low a figure as possible; in 
other words, the aim should be to set 
the guaranty at a low enough basis so 
that practically all the salesmen will be 
earning a commission, and will feel the 
effect in their pay check of any increases 
or decreases in business, no matter how 
slight they may be, the only exception 
being the case of a salesman ‘working up 
a route in new territory, or after a split 
in route, and in such instance the flat 
salary or guaranty should be for a defi- 
nite limited period of time. 

The rate of commission to be paid is 
something that the committee feels that 
it cannot properly or adequately discuss, 
having in mind the many varied condi- 
tions in communities over the country. 
This one principle, it seems to the com- 





mittee, should govern, namely, that the 
rate of commission should be such as to 
stimulate the men to their best efforts. 

In analyzing the methods pursued by 
different bakers, the committee finds that 
some companies have found it desirable 
to vary the rate of commission on certain 
classes of products. The committee be- 
lieves that there is in this practice some- 
thing very much worth while for individ- 
ual study as applied to local conditions. 
Instances have been found where bak- 
eries have thought it good policy to mar- 
ket certain kinds of goods, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these goods in them- 
selves were unprofitable, the reason being 
the salesmen feel that they have to han- 
dle these items to complete their line, al- 
though competitive conditions make it 
impossible to get a fair price for the 
products in question. The question arises, 
How shall distribution of these products 
be curtailed and kept within reasonable 
limits? It would seem that considerable 
control could be secured through a low- 
er rate of commission on these unprofit- 
able lines. At the same time, this is 
really fair to the salesman. The goods 
are given to him more as a matter of 
assistance in the sale of the company’s 


standard products than as _ products 
which it is desirable to push. The sales- 
man should by all means have an incen- 
tive to sell the profitable lines, and if he 
is paid the same rate of commission on 
both the profitable and unprofitable lines, 
such incentive is lacking. 

Another factor which has considerable 
to do with the salesman’s worth to the 
company, which is given too little consid- 
eration in establishing his basis of com- 
pensation, is the matter of stale returns. 
The committee believes that the baker 
can well afford to pay additional compen- 
sation where the stale returns run below 
a nominal figure, even though it may not 
be desirable to penalize a man where the 
stale returns are excessive or run above 
such standards as may be adopted. 
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The committee makes the observation 
that this matter of tying up stale returns 
with the compensation is a new idea 
worthy of the careful consideration of 
all bakers, it being generally recognized 
that the individual salesman has much 
to do with the stale situation on his 
route, experience showing that the stale 
is often reduced by changing salesmen. 
Therefore, anything that can be done to 
control the situation and encourage the 
low men on stales by some monetary in- 
centive is of value. The basis of com- 
pensation paid salesmen should in all 
cases be established on their worth to the 
company, and their worth to the com- 
pany cannot be determined without giv- 
ing consideration to the matter of stale 
returns, which is under their control. 








The School Interest in Bakery Products 


From a Report of the Committee on Advertising of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association 


ONTRARY to the opinion of many, 
C the schools are intensely interested 

in the discussion of food industries. 
It has been the experience of many bak- 
ers, who have seriously approached this 
matter in their local communities, that 
they have found keen interest on the part 
of school teachers in bringing their 
classes through the bakeries and carrying 
on this work to the extent of requiring 
the pupils to write essays, as a part of 
their regular school work, on the manu- 
facture of bread. 

Others have found splendid results 
from supplying schools with advertising 
materials, booklets and literature on the 
manufacture of bread, which act as a 
guide and basis for correct appreciation 
of bread and its place in the family 
diet on the minds of the growing gener- 
ation at a time when they are in their 
most impressionistic age. 

As manufacturers ‘of bread, we should 
realize that it is the one food that comes 
down to man through the ages, that has 
been referred to as the “staff of life,” 
and which has a definite, scientific back- 
ground of its worth in the human diet. 
What more can be said of any food? 

Bakers should encourage and give as- 
sistance to the proper direction of open 
discussion of bread in the schools, as 
this effort has proven to directly react 
and increase sales. For example, one 
baker inaugurated a campaign of invit- 
ing the classes in the public schools of 
his city between the sixth and eighth 
grades to visit his bakery. These classes 
were conducted through the bakery by a 
qualified person to explain to the chil- 
dren in language they could understand 
the processes of modern bread making, 
concluding with a short lecture on the 
importance of bread as a food, its uses 
and place in the family diet, supplying 
each pupil with a handsomely prepared 
illustrated booklet showing and describ- 
ing the entire manufacture of bread and 
bakery products as they had seen it. 

It quickly developed that the classes 
visiting the bakery came prepared to 
take notes, and from these notes essays 
were written by the pupils as a part of 








Mest bakers are selling their 
products to the grocer on a 
basis which will yield a margin 
that is amply sufficient to cover 
his cost of doing business and 
pay him a reasonable profit; and, 
considering the assured demand, 
the volume of steady sales, the 
daily turnover, and the business 
building possibilities offered 
through the sale of fresh bread, 
it should not be difficult to con- 
vince the retail grocer that it will 
pay him to push bread—not only 
for the sake of accommodating 
the customer, but for the real, 
honest-to-goodness profit which it 
will produce for the grocer’s 
business —From the committee 
on dealer contact of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association. 


their regular class work. Many of these 
essays were turned over to the baker, 
and it later developed that a prize was 
offered by him for the best essay, this 
prize being presented and the essay read 
at the commencement exercises. — 

This work, being well organized and 
properly handled, developed to such a 
point that the booklet describing the 
manufacture of bread by this particular 
baker was used by the schools as one 
of their textbooks in industrial study. 

The baking industry has been very 
negligent of this great educational op- 
portunity that has been capitalized by 
other industries, notably the dairymen. © 
_ It has been conclusively proven that it 
is possible to interest schools in a discus- 
sion of bread and its manufacture, and 
— this invariably produced increased 
sales. 





FEWER FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCIES 
New York, N. Y.—According to the 
National Association of Credit Men, the 
number of fraudulent bankruptcies re- 
ported throughout the country is steadily 
decreasing. During the 12-month pe- 
riod ending Aug. 31, the credit protec- 
tion department of the organization ac- 
cepted for investigation 320 fewer com- 
plaints of fraud than were reported in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that the 
number of cases reported has betn de- 
creasing, convictions have been mount- 
ing. During the 1925-26 period, 120 
commercial crooks were sent to prison 
through the work of the credit protec- 
tion department which runs down the 
offenders, secures the evidence necessary 
te convict, and prepares the case for a 
quick and successful trial. During 1926- 
27, 161 were convicted. At present the 
credit men’s organization has 434 indict- 
ments pending against fraud suspects 
throughout the United States, and in 
two years of operation has lost only 25 
cases brought to trial. J. H. Tregoe is 
executive secretary of the organization. 





DEATH OF PROMINENT DUTCH BAKER 

Ericus Gerhardus Verkade, director of 
Verkade’s Bakeries, Zaandam, and direc- 
tor of the Netherlands Yeast & Spirits 
Factories, Delft, died recently at The 
Hague, after a long illness, aged 58. 

Mr. Verkade was the son of the found- 
er of Verkade’s Bakeries, which is one 
of the largest bakery plants in Holland. 
In his earlier life he spent a few years 
in England, where he learned both 
theoretical and practical baking. In 
1926, Verkade’s Bakeries celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary, and Mr. Verkade 
took an active part therein. Queen Wil- 
helmina, recognizing the services of Mr. 
Verkade for the public good, several 
years ago appointed him an officer in 
the Order of Orange Nassau. 





MEXICAN WHEAT DUTY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The grain sec- 
tion of the foodstuffs division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce, has announced that there is 
some talk of removing the import duties 
on wheat as a result of crop damage by 
floods, according to a report from George 
Wythe, acting United States commercial 
attaché at Mexico City, Mexico. 
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Registration at the Convention of the American Bakers Association 


BAKERS 


ALABAMA 


P. W. Frohman, Frohman Baking Co., Shef- 
field. 

Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile. 

J. F. Smither, Twin City Bread Co., Decatur. 


ARKANSAS 


H. G. Brouilet, Cox Stores & Baking Co., 
Little Rock. 
Cc. H. Wortz, 


. Fort 
Smith. 


Gateway Baking Co., 


CALIFORNIA 


R. R. Beamish, Davis Standard Bread Co., 
Los Angeles. 

J. W. Costello, Weber Baking Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Ernest Fechner, 
Francisco. 

I. A. Ford, Mother’s Favorite Cookie Co., 
Glendale. 

A. Groh, Los Angeles. 

Fred G. Olson, Olson Bread Co., Los Angeles. 


Richmond Bakery, San 


Earl Suydam, Suydam Baking Co., Long 
Beach. 

N. B. Walters, Ideal Bakery, Elsinore. 

CANADA 

Wallace G. Blackmore, Walkerville Bakery, 
Walkerville. 

Mark Bredin, Canada Bread Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. 


F. H. Brown, Brown's Bread, Ltd., Toronto. 

W. 8S. Davis, C. H. & George H. Cross, Inc., 
St. Johnsbury. 

James J. Dutton, Stock Bread, Ltd., Peter- 
borough. 

H. B. Goodbrang, Lyttle’s Bake Shop, Wind- 


sor. 

Robert McMullen, Northern Bakeries of Can- 
ada, Toronto. 

James M. Speirs, Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., 
Winnipeg. 

COLORADO 

I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Purity Baking 
Co., Denver. 

Karl Koenig, 
Denver. 

John Stocker, Stocker Bakery, Denver. 

Cc. O. Zimmerman, Zim Bread Co., Colorado 
Springs. 


Campbell-Sell Baking Co., 


CONNECTICUT 


J. P. Frisbie, Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport. 

Francis D. Kelly, Kelly Bakery, Middletown. 

Peter Sorensen, Sorensen Bakeries, Inc., 
Bridgeport. 

J. S. Vaughan, Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
R. K. Cook, Cook’s Bakery, Washington. 


FLORIDA 


F. W. Hansen, Jr., Miami. 
G. A. Selige, Miami Baking Co., Miami. 


GEORGIA 


B. Bluestine, Vienna Bakery, Brunswick. 

Cc. T. Bramblett, Southern Baking Co., At- 
lanta. 

E. J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., Savannah. 

F. M. Grout, Southern Baking Co., Atlanta. 

H. O. Miller, Southern Baking Co., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS 


Henry Albach, Albach Bakery, Inc., Chicago. 

W. V. Alcorn, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

Eugene E. Bain, 6543 Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Claude A. Bascombe, 
tion Association, Chicago. 

George H. Beier, Beier Bakery, Dixon. 

Cc. J. Bendenick, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

I. A. Berg, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 

R. D. Bills, Model Bakery, Mattoon. 

H. E. Bishop, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

H. A. —~~ieiee 
Chicag 

E. F. Beaeterd, Mid-West Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. M. Bradley, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

Otto Bramke, 
Island. 

L. S. Bressler, Boysen Baking Co., Chicago. 

Mary Minton Brooke, Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

Harry Brouillette, 
paign. 

Cc. H. Buck, Federal Baking & Pastry Co., 
Peoria. 
F. Buck, Federal Baking & Pastry Co., 
Peoria. 

Mount Burns, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

John Callan, Mid-West Baking Co., Chicago. 

Frank K. Chandler, Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 

George Chussler, Sr., 
Chicago. 

Fred R. Conrad, Alton Baking & Catering 
Co., Alton. 

H. R. Crawford, Sr., Saybrook. 

H. R. Crawford, Jr., Lexington Sanitary 
Bakery, Lexington. 

J. E. Davidson, Davidson Biscuit Co., Mount 
Vernon. 

P. C. Diefendorf, Diefendorf Bakeries, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss A. Douvier, American Bakers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Otis B. Durbin, 
tion, Chicago. 

H. Ehrhardt, Chicago. 

Virgil Essel, Consumers Sanitary Coffee & 
Butter Stores, Chicago. 

Leo S. Fenen, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

A. E. Gage, Potomac Center, Chicago. 

George Geissler, O.K. Bakery Co., Joliet. 

Otto Gisel, 2973 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

David Gisler, Chicago. 

John N. Glad, Venetian Bakery, Chicago. 

Charles Goeb, University Bake ane Chi- 

cago. 


Bakery Sales Promo- 


Purity Bakeries Corporation, 


Bramke’s Bakery, Rock 


Federal Bakery, Cham- 


1256 Addison Street, 


Purity Bakeries Corpora- 


Joseph F. Goeken, Noll Baking & Ice Cream 
Co., Alton. 
P. Goodwin, Model Bakery, Mattoon. 
Gertrude B. Gray, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 
W. E. Gregg, 958 East Fortieth Street, Chi- 
cago. 
Cc. i. Guyol, Mid-West Baking Co., Chicago. 
Cc. A. Hansen, Baker-Hansen, Chicag 0. 
William H. Healy, Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Jack Hines, 
Chicago. 
E. W. Hoffmann, 2514 North Spaulding Av- 
enue, Chicago, 

Donald G. Jones, Chicago. 

T. W. Jones, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

E. Robert Kanthak, Chicago. 

F. G. Kanthak, Chicago. 

Cc. G. Kirk, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

G. H. Koch, Paul’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Carl J. Koepke, Gorden Baking Co., Chicago, 


Purity Bakeries Corporation, 


A. W. Koss, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Fred Kuehn, 1509 East Seventy-fifth Street, 
Chicago. 

E. E. Kukendall, Purity Baking Co., Ot- 
tawa. 


A. W. Lawyer, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

H. W. Lense, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

William T. Litterst, Federal Bakery, Peoria. 

Julian M. Livingston, Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago. 

R. J. Lochman, 
Elgin. 

W. C. Luckow, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

Daniel C. McCarthy, 
poration, Chicago. 

Roy E. McCombs, 
City. 

R. W. McCown, Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


Westman’s Home Bakery, 


Purity Bakeries Cor- 


McCombs Bakery, Zion 


Angus McDonald, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

Daniel E. Mahoney, Mid-West Baking Co., 
Chicago. 

Henry Maier, Maier-Roedel Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

G. H. Martens, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Victor E. Marx, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 


John Maxson, Maxson Bakery, Rochelle. 

A. E. Mersbach, Mersbach’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago. 

Herman Mersbach, Mersbach’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago. 

Robert H. Mersbach, Mersbach’s Bakery, 
Chicago. 

Paul B. Miner, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

M. S. Molan, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

W. M. Molan, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Cc. H. Moody, Moody & Waters Co., Chicago. 

Earle Moon, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

Russell Morgan, Chicago. 

Dr. C. B. Morison, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

M. Mulatz, 2503 Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 

John E. Neddermann, Neddermann Bros., 
Pekin 

E. T. Norton, Midland Baking Co., Peoria. 

Thomas O’Connor, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

W. J. Ocken, Heissler & Junge, Chicago. 

Ray N. Peavy, Westman Home Bakery, 
Elgin. 

A. E. Pettey, Peoria Pie Co., Peoria. 


A. H. Piper, H. Piper Baking Co., Chicago. 

John Pirie, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

John B. Pittroff, Chicago. 

George Popp, George Popp’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago. 


Cc. E. Putt, 8S. Katz Co., Chicago. 
Cc. W. Ranson, Jr., American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 
George Rauschkolb, 
Bakery, Chicago. 
M. R. Reeser, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, 

Charles J. Regan, Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Karl Riezer, Chicago. 

George H. Rogers, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 


George Rauschkolb’s 


tion, Chicago. 
E. E. Shultz, 111 West Fourth Street, Ster- 
ling. 


Paul Shulze, Chicago. 

Paul Shulze, Jr., Paul Shulze Biscuit Co., 
Chicago. 

R. C. Sievers, Alton Baking & Catering Co., 
Alton. 

Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Herman Steinbach, Jr., 
Mount Olive. 

T. O. Stern, Model Bakery, Somonauk. 

A. J. Thelen, The Len Pie Shop, Chicago. 

J. W. Thompson, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

William P. Vogel, 
Mount Vernon. 

William Walmsley, 
Baking, Chicago. 

John R. Waters, 
Park. 

Max J. Weberling, Weberling Bros., Peru. 

George A, Welzenbach, Glen Oak Bakery, 
Peoria. 

S. Westerfield, Bakeries Service Corpo- 

ration, Chicago. 

Leo J. Westerman, Westerman’s Home Bak- 
ery, Elgin. 

J. T. Wilmot, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. 

William Wolfarth, Chicago 


Steinbach Bakery, 


Davidson Biscuit Co., 
American Institute of 


Avenue Bake Shop, Oak 


Oo. B. Wysong, Federal Baking & Pastry 
Co., Peoria. 
Julius Zulwitt, 4106 Archer Avenue, Chicago. 
INDIANA 


7 Albers, Albers Bakery, Michigan 
Cit 


A. A. aera: Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wa 
> rT. "Bohn, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne. 





Albert Dietzen, Dietzen’s Steam Bakery, An- 
derson. 

J. A. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo. 

A. U. Dougherty, Dougherty Cake Products, 
Inc., Muncie. 

George M. Haffner, 
Fort Wayne. 

Jack L. Hawkins, 
Fort Wayne. 

L. C. Hermann, O. K. Bakery, Evansville. 
Raymond F,. Hoopes, Omar Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

J. Huseman, 


Haffner’s Star Bakery, 
Perfection Biscuit Co., 


Wakarusa Bakery, Waka- 
rusa. 

J. J. Kmetz, Kmetz Bros., Hast Chicago. 

John F. Kroemer, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne. 

A. C. Meyer, Meyer Baking Co., Muncie. 

J. G. Mullivan, Model Bakery, Indianapolis. 

W. D. Pittsford, Pittsford Purity Pie Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Cc. N. Power, Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute. 

Fred Reichert, Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, Indianapolis. 


Albert G. Schwenger, Schwenger’s. Bakery, 


Kokomo. 

H. L. Somers, Superior Baking Co., Fort 
Wayne. 

William A. Thomas, Thomas Baking Co., 
Auburn. 


J. G. Tibma, Tibma’s Bakery, La Porte. 

Ss. P. W. Viaskamp, Replogle Bakery, 
Muncie. 

Cc. W. Winfield, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 


Wayne. 
IOWA 


Paul Coleson, Coleson Bakery, Fairfield. 

Charles R. Eve, Eves Bakery, Council Bluffs. 

Jack Ghrist, Colonial Baking Co., Des 
Moines. 

Edmund N. Haglund, Haglund’s Bakery, 
Davenport. 

John W. Herrity, Herrity’s Bakery, Clinton. 

J. A. Kennard, Kennard Bakery, Des Moines. 

W. H. Langlas, Altstadt & Langlas Baking 
Co., Waterloo. 

Cc. C. Lowenburg, 
tumwa. 

A. C. Namanny, Namanny & Sons, Clinton. 

John W. Roche, Federal System of Bakeries, 
Davenport. 

Cc. O. Schweickhardt, Iowa Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Burlington. 

Guy Stark, Leon. 

KANSAS 

J. M. Burns, Independence. 

J. S. Chase, Jr., Jordan Baking Co., Topeka. 

W. C. Corntrall, Fredonia. 

L. E. Douglass, Carson's Bakery, 


Lowenburg Bakery, Ot- 


Winfield. 


Carl Drake, Drake & Holmes Baking Co., 
Lawrence. 

John C. Gaede, Gaede-Fulgham Co., Fre- 
donia. 


Charles E. Graham, P. & B. Bakery, Pitts- 
burg. 

Mrs. E. W. Humphreys, Humphreys Bakery, 
Emporia, 

William Humphreys, 
Emporia. 

R. L. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka. 

R. J. Kent, Kent Bakeries, Coffeyville. 

E. I. Long, B. & B. Bakery, Manhattan. 
Frank Rushton, George Rushton Baking Co., 
Kansas City. 
J. W. Shellhaas, 

tion City. 
H. D. Smith, Betty Anne Bakery, 
Mound. 


Humphreys Bakery, 


Shellhaas’ Bakery, Junc- 


Blue 


KENTUCKY 


Harry B. Bohman, Phil Schambach Bakery, 
Covington. 

Herman Boog, Kentucky Bakery, Henderson. 

H. F. Head, Owensboro Bread Co., Owens- 
boro. 

Louis Kirchhoff, Kirchhoff’s Bakery, 
ucah. 

Fred E. Onasch, Tip-Top Baking Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Edward B. Price, 
Louisville. 

Phil Schambach, Phil Schambach Bakery, 
Covington. 

Richard Wahl, Whiteside Baking Co., Louis- 
ville. 

E. L. Warisse, 
Louisville. 
Charles W. Williams, Whiteside Baking Co., 

Louisville, 


Pad- 


Whiteside Bakery Co., 


Nick Warisse Baking Co., 


LOUISIANA 
J. W. Kelly, Federal Bakeries, Baton Rouge. 


MAINE 


Herluf Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, 


MARYLAND 


Charles A. Gerstung, Baltimore. 
Charles T. Godwin, E. H. Koester Bakery 
Co., Baltimore. 
Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore. 
William H. Koester, E. H. Koester Bakery 
Co., Baltimore. 
Karl H. Kuhfuss, 
more. 

Henry Lauer, Oakland Model Bakery, Oak- 
land. 

Charles E. Meade, Jr., 
Baltimore. 

H. Carroll Meade, 
timore. 

George E. Muhly, Muhly Bakery, Baltimore. 

John L. Ort, Ort Brothers Bakery, Midland. 

Charles Schmidt, Schmidt Baking Co., Bal- 
timore. 

H. R. Thomas, Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A. C. Abbott, Friend Bros., Melrose. 

Justin E. Aubry, Federal Bakery, Pittsfield. 

Charles W. Gately, 20th Century Bakery, 
Inc., Haverhill. 

A. H. Hathaway, Co., 
Boston. 

William A. Hefler, White House Baking Co., 
Boston. 

Joseph Huber, 
Boston. 

H. D. Likins, New England Bakers’ Asso- 

ciation, Boston. 


Kuhfuss Bakery, Balti- 


Meade Baking Co., 


Meade Baking Co., Bal- 


Hathaway Baking 


First National Stores, 


Inc., _ 


John E. McKeigue, 
Inc., Haverhill. 

J. M. McKenzie, Friend Bros., Melrose. 

James J. McManus, 20th Century Bakery, 
Inc., Haverhill. 

Philip J. Morehouse, Morehouse Baking Co., 
Lawrence. 

Kenneth R. Savage, Arthur Brunen Bakery, 
Worcester. 

Frank R. Shepard, General Baking Co., Bos- 


20th Century Bakery, 


ton. 
MICHIGAN 

Herman Albers, Lansing Baking Co., Lan- 
sing. 

Fred Bowles, J. F. Wilson, St. Joseph. 

R. Brandenburg, Muller Bakeries, Inc., 
Grand Rapids. 

D. P. Chindblom, Muller Bakeries, Inc., 


Grand Rapids. 

W. 8S. Clemence, Food City Baking Co., Bat- 
tle Creek. 

I. Douma, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rap- 


ids. 

J. C. Dreher, Food City Baking Co., Battle 
Creek. 

M. M. Harle, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Jackson. 

Harry Fine, F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing. 

E. J. Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw. 

Mrs. S. A. Gauss, Gauss Baking Co., Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Eugene S. Gauss, 
Arbor. 

W. Gillette, Vaughn’s Bakery, Bay City. 

c. J. Gogulski, Valley City Bakery, Grand 
Rapids. 

G. A. Huard, Brenman, Fitzgerald & Sinks, 
Detroit. 

John Macholtz, City Bakery, St. Joseph. 

Oscar Muhlhausen, St. Joseph. 

William Muller, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids. 

M. F. Nolingberg, 
Iron River. 

I. Ovaitt, Ovaitt Bakery, Midland. 

R. 8S. Pead, Polly Anna Pastry Kitchen, 
Grand Rapids. 

W. J. Regan, Skrzycki Pie Co., 

Jack Schafer, Muller Bakeries, 
mazoo. 

W. P. Schuster, Tasty Doughnut Co., Battle 
Creek. 

Harry E. Way, H. E. Way & Sons, Jackson. 

John H. Way, H. E. Way & Sons, Jackson. 

J. F. Wilson, Wilson’s Bakery, St. Joseph. 

Gus A. Winkler, Ovaitt Bakery, Midland. 

Frank J. Wolfarth, Wolfarth’s Bakery, Sag- 
inaw. 

oO. J. Wright, J. B. Baking Co., Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA 
E. E. Beede, Beede’s Bakery, Pipestone. 
Carl R. Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 


St. Paul. 
J. A. Bernauer, Excelsior Baking Co., Min- 


Gauss Baking Co., Ann 


Nolingberg Baking Co., 


Detroit. 
Inc., Kala- 


neapolis. 

Harry H. Fawcett, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

8S. E. Fewell, Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Mrs. M. P. Kennedy, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
. R. Lee, Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Cc. W. Matson, N. A. Matson Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


L. R. Molan, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
St. Paul. 

Frank E. Murphy, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis. 

Orlow E. Owens, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth 


Carl E. Rafert, Rafert Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

John J. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Joseph F. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


W. H. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. 

A. Rindelaub, Mankato Bread Co., Mankato. 

Lawrence P. Rudd, Purity Baking Corpora- 
tion, St. Paul. 

W. J. Spence, 
Paul. 

B. N. Spencer, 
luth. 

Cc. A. Swanson, Glenwood Bakery, Inc., Glen- 
wood. 

George W. Tassie, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
St. Paul. 

G. R. Ward, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Hibbing. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth. 


Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. 


Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 


MISSISSIPPI 
Charles H. Koestler, Koestler’s 
Vicksburg. 
L. H. Mattingly, Mattingly Bakery, Hatties- 
burg. 


Bakery, 


MISSOURI 


H. C. Balsinger, Schulze Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

M. W. Bowe, Bowe-Perry Pie Co., St. Louis. 

Win M. Campbell, Campbell-Taggart Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart Co., Kan- 
sas City 

Christian “Hauck, Hauck Bakery Co., St. 
Louis. 

F. H. Hohengarten, 
Shoppe, St. Louis. 

Clifton Hume, Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. 
Louis. 

A. C. Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin. 

G. R. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. 
Louis. 

G. C. Manewal, Manewal Bread Baking Co., 
St. Louis. 

Cc. Mange, Walter Freund Bakery, St. Louis. 

William C. Markwardt, Quality Bakery Co., 
Joplin. 

R. L. Nafziger, Schulze Baking Co., Kansas 
Cit 


Hohengarten Pastry 


y:. 

Bryce B. Smith, General Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Charles Stehle, St. Louis. 

H. N. Stevenson, Cripe Baking Co., St. Jo- 


seph. 
A. L. Taggart, Campbell-Taggart Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
A. F. Welle, Colonial Baking Co., St. Louis. 
E. E. Werner, St. Louis. 
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Clifford C. Bridges, Bozem 
Leslie Miller, Purity Bread : Billings. 


NEBRASKA 
Herman Baehr, Wisner Bakery, Wisner. 
BE. J. Fogerty, Gooch’s Food Products Co., 
Lincoln. 
Pp. F. Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha. 
Rudolf Scheffier, Dundee Bakery, Omaha. 


BE. W. Sears, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha. 
Robert Smith, Smith Baking Co., Lincoln. 


A. F. Stolzenburg, Tip-Top Baking Co., Lin- 
coln. 
NEW MEXICO 
Prince H. Schroeder, Albuquerque. 


NEW JERSEY 


Emil Nitzsche, Nitzsche Bakery, Trenton. 
Anthony H. Viviano, Hill Bread Co., New- 


ark. 
NEW YORK 


W. S. Allison, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York. 

Lorenz Alter, Co., 
York. 

Ellis C. Baum, Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

EB. A. Bergholtz, Bergholtz Baking Co., Man- 
chester. 

F. Carlie, 

New York. 

Cc. E. Casto, General Baking Co., New York. 

George F. Clarke, Jamestown. 

Elmer L. Cline, Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

Fred Dobmeier, Wehle Baking Co., Roches- 
ter. 

J. Franklyn Dorsey, 
America, New York. 

W. E. Emch, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York. 

E. J. Geise, Olean Baking Co., Olean. 

Austin M. George, R. Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., 


Gottfried Baking New 


Liberty Baking Corporation, 


Quality Bakers of 


Binghamton. 

Charles A. Glabau, Bakers Weekly, New 
York. 

George M. Gottfried, Continental Baking 


Corporation, New York. 
Charles A. Hagaman, A. Hagaman & Co., 
Albany. 
Joseph Hexter, 


Hexter Baking Co., New 


York. 

Fred Hildebrand, H. C. Bohack Co., New 
York. 

Julius A. Keller, Keller Baking Co., Troy. 

Frank Kinkenon, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York 

Leslie Light, R. Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., El- 
mira. 

M. L. Livingston, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York. 

F. A. Lyon, New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

John C. McCown, 
Jamaica. 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York. 
Florian Menninger, Jr., 
Inc., Brooklyn. 

L. A. Newcomb, A. Hagaman & Co., Albany. 

Eugene B. Nicolait, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York, 

Clarence Olmstead, Olmstead, Perrin & Lef- 
fingwell, New York. 

A. W. Pease, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York. 

E. M. Rabenold, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New 
York. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, New York. 

H. R. Taylor, Boettger’s Bakery, Utica. 

Harry D. Tipton, Southern Baking Co., New 


Cox Bakery Co., Inc., 


Florian Menninger, 


York. 
Louis A. Wehle, 
Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Roger A. Grant, Asheville Baking Co., Ashe- 


ville. 
OHIO 


John Ade, Cincinnati. 

S. A. Andrews, Andrews Bakery, Dayton. 

George Bernhardt, Bernhardt’s, Cleveland. 

F. J. Dort, R. W. Kaase Co., Cleveland. 

Cc. E. Eberwein, Lima Bread Co., Lima. 

John Fischer, Fischer’s Bakery, Cincinnati. 

H. M. Freer, Holsum Baking Co., Columbus. 

M. N. Funk, Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo. 

Joseph Hoerth, Foltz Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. 

J. Hoppstetter, 

Canton. 

Richard C. Kaase, R. W. Kaase Co., Cleve- 
land, 

W. Edward Kaiser, Jr., Kaiser Baking Co., 
East Liverpool. 

D. 8. Kernen, Kernen Sons, Cincinnati. 

Frank Klosterman, French Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Louis A, Kohler, Sweany’s Bakery, Canton. 

Charles F. Lasch, Lasch Bakery, Cleveland. 

Herbert J. Laub, Jacob Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland. 

Henry H. Lieder, French Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

J. C. MeCann, Deshler Bakery, Deshler. 

H. Morris, Hart’s New System, Bellaire. 

James E. Morton, Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
Columbus. 

E. R. Myers, Sally Ann Bakery, Tiffin. 

Charles E. Newbert, Newbert Home Bakery, 
Cleveland. 

Alfred Nickler, Navarre Bakery, Navarre. 


Wehle Baking Co., Inc., 


Hoppstetter’s Bakery, 


Adam F. Nicolai, Cincinnati Pretzel Co., 
Cincinnati. 
James Palocsay, Schmid Quality Bakery, 
Cleveland. 


Howard Robinson, New Coshocton Baking 
Co., Coshocton. 

W. C. Roof, West Lafayette Bakery, West 
Lafayette. 

C. H. H. Rost, Canton Bread Co., Canton. 

Isaac Stickney, Burns Bowe Baking Co., 
Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Joseph C. Busken, Busken’s Real Bakery, 
Oklahoma City. 

W. M. McDow, Campbell Baking Co., Tulsa. 


OREGON 
Roger Williams, Royal Bakery Co., Portland. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Nels Anderson, Warren Bakery Co., Warren. 
John A. Apple, Butter Krust Baking Co., 


Sunbury. 

B. F. Bastian, Butter Krust Baking Co., 
Sunbury. 

John Baur, Jr., Fayette Baking Co., Con- 
nellisville, 


BE. R. Braun, Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh. 

E. R. Braun, Jr., Braun Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

R. W. Britton, Firch Baking Co., Erie. 

Jacob Butker, Hankey’s Bakery, McKee’s 
Rocks. 

R. W. Carey, Wilkes-Barre. 

W. B. Cartwright, Irwin Baking Co., Union- 
town. 

George Leonard Conly, Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Cc. Z. Eby, Wyand Baking Co., Waynesboro. 

William Fechten, Westmont Bakery, Al- 
toona. 

L. J. Ferdinand, Power City Baking 
Hazleton. 

Allen N. Fishel, J. B. Fishel Co., York. 

Ammon E. Fishel, J. B. Fishel Co., York. 

J. B. Fishel, J. B. Fishel Co., York. 

J. K. Freymeyer, Freymeyer’s Bakery, Eliz- 
abethtown. 

A. F. Gartmann, Keystone Baking Co., Lat- 
robe. 

Howard W. Goodman, 
Co., Bethlehem. 

Will Gossadge, 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh. 

Ralph Greb, Greb Bros.’ Bakery, Pittsburgh. 

Frank L. Gunzenhauser, Gunzenhauser Bak- 
ery, Lancaster. 

Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., 
burgh. 
H. Andrew Hannemann, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 
John F. Hankey, Hankey Baking Co., 
Kee’s Rocks. 
J. C. Hutchison, 
Philadelphia. 
Bert Jaksche, Irwin Baking Co., Inc., Union- 
town. 

R. L. Keck, Williams Bakery, Scranton. 

Mr. Kubinski, Royal Baking Co., New Castle. 

c, C. Latus, Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

C* J. Layfield, Hazleton Baking Co., Hazle- 
ton. 

Jacob L. Link, Columbia. 

William C. Link, Columbia. 

H. B. McNeal, Pretzel Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh. 

E. S. Manbeck, Manbeck Baking Co., Le- 
moyne, 

A. C. Miller, Firch Baking Co., Erie. 

P. H. Nelson, Jersey Farm Dairy & Baking 
Co., Erie. 

A. H. Newman, Hagerty Baking Co., Phil- 
ipsburg. 

Karl F. J. Nickel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Walter J. Ondriezek, Keystone Baking Co., 
Latrobe. 

John J. Salvator, 
Hazleton. 

O. M. Sandell, Ideal Bakery, Farrell. 

Albert S. Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, Har- 
risburg. 

Thomas B. Schmidt, Schmidt's Bakery, Har- 
risburg. 

Franz Schulze, 
Uniontown. 

N. E. Smith, Smith Steam Bakery, Green- 
ville. 

Edwin C. Stanley, 
delphia, 


Co., 


Bethlehem Baking 


Pitts- 


Mc- 
Hutchison Baking Co., 


John Nickel’s Bakery, 


Power City Baking Co., 


Irwin Baking Co., Inc., 


Betterkake Co., Phila- 


William Steinberg, Schmidt's Bakery, Har- 
risburg. 

Christ Stoecklein, Stoecklein Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Charles H. Sutton, Bethlehem Baking Co., 
Bethlehem. 


Angelo Tartar, Power City Baking Co., Ha- 
zleton, 

Ss. S. Watters, 
burgh. 

Harry J. Weber, Weber Baking Co., Irving- 
ton. 

R. A. White, Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne. 

Gustav A. Wilde, Wilde’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 


RHODE ISLAND 


Wilton Brown, Providence. 
James H. Gorman, Gorman's Bakery, 
tral Falls. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Geilfuss Bakery, Spartanburg. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Guy Edgington, Swander Baking Co., Rapid 
Cc 


Cen- 


A. Geilfuss, 


ity. 
Henry Levinger, L. & A. Baking Co., Sioux 
Falls. 
J. P. McHale, Gate City Bakery, Wagner. 
H. C. Runchey, Runchey Bros., Madison. 
Bert Tamm, Tamm’s Bakery, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 

Alexander Cameron, Cameron & Barr Bak- 
ing Co., Chattanooga. 

Robert L. Ezell, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville. 

John L. Greer, Kern’s Bakery, Knoxville. 

Herman Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol. 

J. Schneider, Schneider’s Modern Bakery, 
Memphis. 

Charles K. Swan, Swan Bros., 
ville. 

J. A. Thompson, 
Jackson. 


Inc., Knox- 


Thompson Bakery Co., 


TEXAS 


R. W. Baird, Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, 
Worth. 

J. F. Balisteri, 
Wichita Falls. 

Paul H. Fuqua, Sunlight Bakeries, Dallas. 

A. D. Gillespie, Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Fort 
Worth. 

Edward Goodman, South West Baking Co., 
Dallas. 


Fort 
Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 


Windsor Jones, Simon Hubig Co., Fort 
Worth. 

W. P. Kleber, Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas. 


George Schepps, Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas. 
VIRGINIA 


A. 8S. Craft, Roanoke Sunlight 
Roanoke. 

J. H. Davis, Sanitary Baking Co., Norton. 

Cc. G. Lindsey, Maddox & Jennings Bakery, 
Roanoke. 


Bakery, 


WASHINGTON 

Rineheart Gesik, Cambern Bros., Spokane. 
Cc. J. Jacobsen, Minneapolis Bakery, Spokane. 
Gunnar Nordlund, Cambern Bros., Spokane. 
George W. Wagner, Matthaei Baking Co., 

Tacoma. 
Frank Warrington, Gold Krust Baking Co., 

Spokane. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

T. F. Bayha, T. F. Bayha Bakery, Wheeling. 
Cc. H. Ritter, T. F. Bayha Bakery, Wheeling. 








DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 


W. A. Adams, 
mouth, Ohio. 

Cc. F. Altstadt, Altstadt & Langlass Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Benjamin Apple, Buttercrust Baking Co., 
Sunbury, Pa. 

Austin A. Aubry, Federal Bakery, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

R. J. _ aay 


Adams Baking Co., Ports- 


Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, 

.@) 

J. W. "paletase, Balsiger Baking Co., Water- 
town, S. D. 

William J. Barr, Cameron & Barr Baking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. Boekenhoff, Boekenhoff Bakery, Quincy, 
Il. 

L. F. Bolser, 
Minneapolis. 

BE. I. Bradley, National System of Baking, 
Spokane, Wash. 

H. C. Brinkman, Brinkman’s Bakery, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Cc. G. Busken, Busken’s Real Bakery, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Henry W. Conrad, H. W. Conrad Bakery, 
Momence, Ill. 

R. K. Cook, Cook’s Bakery, 
D 


Champion Animal Food Co., 


Washington, 


H. E. Drake, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

J. B. Dwyer, James B. Dwyer Baking Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


J. B. — Everidge’s Bakery, Colum- 


bus, Ga. 

Cc. A. Franke, Franke’s Hot Shop, Little 
Rock, Ark. : 

E. Franz, U. S. Bakery, 94 East Eleventh 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

F. H. Frazier, General Baking Co., New 
York 

w. a Freihofer, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Paul H. Fuqua, Sunlight Bakeries, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Glenn A. Garber, Garber Baking Co., Fred- 
erick, Md. 

G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery, Cincinnati. 

A. B. Hastings, Jr., Community Bakeries, 
Inc., Boston. 

Oo. B. Heck, Bartlesville Bakery, 
ville, Okla. 

J. A. Holsworth, Acme Bakers, Denver, Colo. 

James Johnstone, Johnstone Bakery, Boone, 
Iowa. 

Cc. | Jones, Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute, 

nd. 


Bartles- 


= Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 


¥ Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Edward Kaulback, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

L. C. Kautz, M. Kautz Baking Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Ss. J. Knight, 
Denver, Colo. 

Paul Kopf, Paul’s Baking Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 


Bixler Baking Co., 


Campbell-Sells Baking Co., 


Charles E. Ps ed Larsen Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
T. A. McGough, McGough’s Bakeries, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
. A. MacPherson, Federal Bakery, Ta- 


coma, Wash. 

L. A. MacThompson, Norfolk Steam Bakery, 
Norfolk, Neb. 

Masajiro Mizutani, 
Osaka, Japan. 

W. H. Matthaei, 
coma, Wash. 

W. U. Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Charles A. Paesch, Charles Paesch & Son, 
Chicago. 

oO. F. Parker, Parker-Buckley Baking Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

G. C. Patton, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl. 


Maryki-Go Bakery, 


Matthaei Baking Co., Ta- 


G. W. Phillips, Salisbury Baking Co., Inc., 
Salisbury, Md. 
Oscar J. Roth, A. Roth Baking Co., New- 


port, Ky. 

Julius Schepps, Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

L. A. Schillinger, General Baking Co., Bal- 
timore. 

T. Schulze, Mid-West Baking Co., Chicago. 

W. F. Seaman, Seaman’s Bakery, Hamburg, 


Pa. 

L. J. Schumaker, American Cone & Pretzel 
Co., Philadelphia. 

W. Zenas Smith, Royal Bakery, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co., 
burg, Va 

Edward H. Swander, 
Rapid City, S. D. 

T. A. Sweet, Kaase Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Richard Wahl, Whiteside Bakery Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. t» 

George C. West, Vermont Baking Co., White 
River Junction, Vt. 


Parkers- 


Swander Baking Co., 


Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bakery, 
Scranton, Pa. 
J.-H. Winchell, Puritan Pie Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
William L. Wolf, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


William Wolf Bakery, 
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Albert Spelsberg, 
Clarksburg. 

Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co., 
burg 

R. D. ‘Swiger, 

Frank Wilson, 
burg. 


Sanitary Baking Co., 
Parkers- 


Swiger’s Bakery, Salem. 
Wilson Bread Co., Clarks- 


WISCONSIN 
G. O. Bodoll, Trettin Baking Co., Milwaukee. 


Charles Boettcher, Albert Heath Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Cc. N. Burton, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

J. I, Carpenter, M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Louis Garttner, Garttner Baking Co., Madi- 
son. 

J. W. Gerhard, Jr., Fond du Lac. 

Armin F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

A. J. Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Kenosha. 

R. F. Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Kenosha. 

W. N. Kleber, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

George Kneppreth, Albert Heath Co., 
waukee. 

E. J. Korff, Korff’'s Bakery, Waukesha. 

Herman Krueger, Jr., Hyde Park Bakery, 


Mil- 


Wauwatosa. 

F. H. Laufenburg, Parkview Baking Co., 
Manitowoc. 

E. L. Paturand, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Su- 
perior. 


Jerome C. Paulus, 
Co., Milwaukee. 
R. J. Peters, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

L. J. Porth, Porth Pie Co., Milwaukee. 

G. W. Schrank, Kappus Bakery, Kenosha. 

J. A. Shuhart, Home Bakery, Milwaukee. 

Julius C. Teuschl, National Tea Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

~ J. Trettin, Trettin Baking Co., Milwau- 
ee. 

Raymond 8S. Wehle, Wehle Bros. 
Corporation, Milwaukee. 


ALLIED TRADES 


Philadelphia, Pa: 


Oswald Jaeger Baking 


Baking 


Acheson Flour Co., 
A. D. Acheson. 


Inc., 


J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago: Frank W. 
Allen. 
American Bakers Machiney Co., St. Louis: 


J. R. Carey, Edwin Schaumburg. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, 
Wis: R. Wallace Mitchell, W. H. Woodell. 

American Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago: 
Emile Frisch, Emery J. Santo. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago: C. 
S. Darling, P. J. Short, Dr. H. E. Van 
Norman. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; R. E. Wells, J. W. Beck. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago: F. 
J. Notz, Jr., Leon M. Blum, P. O. Diede- 
richs, C. J. Wheatland. 

A. L. Anderson, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. 

Anetsberger Bros., Chicago: Frank Anets- 
berger. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis: W. S. Bag- 
ley, William Jaeger, Alex M. Paterson, 
A. A. Busch, Jr., J. M. Greenlees, Charles 
Grupe, Otto Mathe, Homer F. Ziegler. 

Armour & Co., Chicago: G. L. Hoerter. 

Associated Flour Mills Co., Baltimore: 
than Gittlesohn. 

Baer Stewart Co., Chicago: 

Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich: H. E. 
Floyd, W. I. McDonald, S. P, Stillwaugh, 
Cc. W. Weedfall, A. L. Alderman, R. W. 
McKenzie, C. H. Purdy. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago: Edward T. 
sold, R. T. Risley, R. W. 
Miss M. A. Morris, H. C. 


Na- 


Charles Baer. 


Clis- 
Ottenstraer, 
Teller. 


Bakers Review, New York: C. B. Mac- 
Dowell 

Bakers Weekly, New York: John M. Hart- 
ley, George Chussler, Jr., R. S. Judah, 


Albert Klopfer, F. S. Bamford, A. J. 
ford, Charles A. Glabau, 
R. F. Shrope. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J: George 
Mahla, W. J. Meade, E. C. Bowie, W. R. 
Butler, Jack T. Folsom, Thomas L. Jor- 


Bam- 
Peter G. Pirrie, 


dan, A. F. White. 

Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis: Andrew 
Baur, Frank G. Wellinghoff. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn: L. E. 


Bowman, 
Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich: Sid- 
ney Bennett. 


Braziell & Anderson, Pittsburgh, Pa: J. K. 
Anderson, 
Butler Sales Service, San Francisco: Dr. B. 


E. Butler. 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City: William 
M. Robertson. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., 


Minneapolis: 
David R. Fink. 


D. W. Cass Co., Cleveland, Ohio: D. W. 
Cass, Jr. 

Central Ohio Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
Vv. V. Nelson, 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago: Andrew 
Christ, Jr., P. L. Goddard. 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati: Paul Es- 


selborn, R. J. Ferguson, F. W. Shimanski, 
Fred Wagner. 


Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; W. E. 
Fay. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago: B. B. 
Grennell. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio: A. C. Shepard. 

Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa: H. W. Collis, G. 
F. Mansfield, E. K. Spaulding. 

Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio: M. H. Joffe. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis: C. G. 
Elsroad, W. C. Smith, Jack Broun, N. C. 
Hoffman, J. F. Sweeney, J. F. Shepperd, 
Cc. A. Ogden. 

Cooling & Air Conditioning Corporation, 
New York: Walter L. Fleisher. 

E. J. Cox & Co., Atlanta, Ga: EB. J. Cox. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati: F. E. Bonney, 
E. 8S. Mason, C. I. Sahifeld, J. E. Doyle. 

De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minne- 
apolis: James O. Innes. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dolan, F. Z. Wright. 

Dickson Bakery Service, Howell, 
A. Dickson. 


Chicago: W. H. 
Mich: W. 
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Diveo Detroit Corporation, Detroit, Mich: 
W. H. Linsell, E. R. Maurer. 

Bruce Dodson & Co., Kansas City: R. W. 
Cannon, J. T. Doolin. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
Peter Kirbach, B. C. Black. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York: 
hoon, H. A. Bodge. 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Cc. H. Hitch. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: J. 
F. Armstrong, John B. Ellis, H. L. Beech- 
er, J. N. Claybrook, George A. Daut, F. 
W. Lund, J. A. Swindell, Charles A. Ward. 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago: T. W. 
Brophy, Jr. 

Sdison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago: 
Grant Call, D. Senour, George Trayner. 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J: 
L. R. Lindsley. 
Enid Milling Co., 

Landes. 

Eveready Machine Co., Lancaster, Pa: 
son Yoke. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis: 
M. P. Fuller. 

Falk American Potato Flour Corporation, 
Cadillac, Mich: George Helms, E. C. 
Miller. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Pa: Ralph Woods. 

Fish Rotary Oven Co., Walworth, Wis: F. 
A. Core, G. W. Curless. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York: R. A. 
Broadwell, E. J. Cahill, Otto L. Cook, F. 
W. Frisbie, C. H. Goodnow, E. L. John- 
ston, E. J. Park, Carl F. Rohde, Carl R. 
Russ, H. J. Schinkel, Horatio Slocum, R. 
J. Mehan, H. E. Allen, T. G. Ashbridge, 
Charles A. Birk, Harry F. Blanchard, Wil- 
liam E. Broeg, Ralph C. Buddington, 8. 
H. Davis, H. C. Elste, J. Feist, A. R. 
Fleischmann, Hugh B. Griffiths, Robert 
W. Griggs, Otto H. Kunze, Albert J. 
Leahey, J. A. Lee, Frank Loftus, Guy 
Maynard, J. J. McCarthy, Henry R. New- 
combe, L. M. Osborne, Louis J. Pelton, 
W. D. Phillips, E. C. Piercy, E. H. Shields, 
Jr., Thomas F, Sheeren, Traver Smith, 
Vv. A. Smoots, James W. Taylor, Al Thorn- 
ton, M. Tolton, C. H. Van Cleef, Charles 
F. Varney, R. W. Varney, Joe Wallace, 
Corwin Wickersham, J. E. Wihlfahrt, D. 
P. Woolley, F. R. Young, H. G. Rinkel, 
James E. O’Hara, R. F. Kadow, H. J. 
Cahill, Fred E. Clarke, G. E. Holcomb. 

Flour Mills of America, Kansas City: Har- 
vey J. Owens, Thad L. Hoffman, Carl B. 
Mueller. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich: 
Willwerth., 

Franklin Baker Co., Hoboken, N. 
Haladt. 

General 
H. Hill. 

M. Getz & Co., San Francisco: C. G. Harris. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas: H. 
L. Williamson. 

G. A. Gorndt Oven Co., Atlanta, Ga: 
Gorndat. 

Don C. Graham, Kansas City, Mo. 

Graham Bros., Chicago: J. G. Shelley. 

Griffith Laboratories, Chicago: F. W. Grif- 
fith, M. C. Phillips. 

Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
O. Rall. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., New York: 
Robinson. 

Harrison-Guthrie Agency, 
K. Guthrie. 

Hartz Machinery Co., Philadelphia: 
Hartz. 

Haskelite Mfg. Corporation, Chicago: 
Cc. Bersie. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis: 
Hayssen, 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Y: William J. McKibbin. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co., Chicago: 
ten. 

Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago: Lee J. Hirsch, 
Leonard M. Hirsch, C. C. Orsinger. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio: Gus Eichman. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: H. H. 
Miller, Jack Tod. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago: 
Frank C. Panuska. 

Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: S. C. 
Byrum, Clarence S. Chase, P. A. Johnson, 
R. T. Stedman, F. Windlocker, Jr. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis: W. 
J. O’Kee, Jr. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, New York: 
J. W. Kuhne, W. M. Wilkinson. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City: C. 
A. Ismert, L. M. Ismert. 

J. F. Jelke Co., Chicago: 
E. Valy. 

K. B. Supply Co., Kansas City: 
Schmid, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich: Arthur Mertens, E. C. Stoll. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: Ward 
Magill. 

Charles Katz, Chicago. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago: Paul Chap- 
man, Earle L. Dutton, Victor Gasper, 
Thomas R: Keesey, C. C. MacBurney, T. 
A. Dillon. 

H. J. Keith Co., Boston: C. D. Hoban, T. 
H. Pond, Jr., E. J. Robinson. 

Kelly Oven Grates, Chicago: Edward Kutt- 
nauer. 

King Midas Mill Co., 
Brown, W. A. Gersonde, W. 8S. 
W. M. Steinke, C. E. Vickery. 

King Moeller Co., New York: A. T. Downie, 
T. E. King, R. R. Knight. 

Charles Koch & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
man Koch. 

Kotten Machine Co., 
G. W. Knappmann. 

Lancaster Products Co., Los Angeles: A. C. 
Hornkahl, Graham Lancaster, Fred C. 
Rapte. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: Ralph 
S. Herman, J. J. Fahey, J. L. Walker. 
John Layton Co., New York: Norman F. 

Crossen. 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas: 
F. O. Gottschick, L. G. Gottschick, H. C. 
Vogtel. 

Leghorn Preserving Co., Brooklyn, 
M. S. Jacobson, Lyman Irish. 


Chicago: 
H. L. Cal- 
Duluth, Minn: 


Enid, Okla: John K. 


Nel- 


Kennett Square, 


Harry J. 
J: H. P. 
Ohio: F. 


Electric Co., Cleveland, 


G. A. 


Robert 
A. C. 
Minneapolis: M. 
M. N. 
Hugh 
A. H. 
Buffalo, N. 


A. J. Sten- 


J. W. Hicklin, 


H. G. Smith, 


Walter R. 


Minneapolis: J. F. 
McClintic, 


Her- 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y: 


mw. ‘Fs 
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Liberty Cake Icing Machine Co., Cincinnati: 
John Massarella. 

J. R. Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: J. R. Lloyd. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: Harry Lock- 
wood, Ray C. Pater, John D. Rafert, H. 
M. Rittmeyer. 

Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y: W. E. Bishop, 
Joe Lowe. 

Cc. F. McCarthy, Chicago. 

McCormick Co., Inc., New York: 
Hopkins. 

J. C. MeGacken, Jamestown, 
McGacken. 

August Maag Co., 
Will. 

Mait-Diastase Co., New York: 
Reuter, J. C. Ringgold. 

Edward May & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Cc. May. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co., Menasha, 
Wis: Robert M. DeSmidt, W. Roy Welch. 

Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y: Wash- 
ington Platt. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: 
Larsen. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City: 
Don A. Miller, Gordon B. Wood. 

Millers’ National Federation, Washington, 
D. C: Sydney Anderson. 

Modern Miller, Chicago: 
B. Pates, C. M. Yager. 

Monarch Chemical Co., 
Vaughan. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: 
Fred Burrall. 

Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo: 
H. Williams. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H: Donald Ramsay. 

National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. H: H. A. Sevigne. 

National Oven Co., New York: J. A. Balcom, 
J. M. Gantvoort. 

T. F. Naughtin Co., 
Naughtin. 

Newark Paraffin & Parchment Paper Co., 
New York: William J. Eisner, Joseph 
Bambrick, W. J. Fisher. 

New England Flour Co., Boston: C. O. Case. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas: Peter Derlien. 

New South Baker, Atlanta, Ga: 
Hull, A. S. Rose. 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis: Rob- 
ert T. Beatty, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., A. 
S. Purves, S. O. Werner, C. K. Michener. 

Willis Norton Co., North Topeka, Kansas: 
Fred Burrall. 

Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y: 

J. Mullen. 

Ohio Wax Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
W. Weber. 

Oswald & Taube Co., 
Hopkins. 

Otsego Waxed Paper Co., 
Karl Zimmer. 

Oven Equipment & Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn: R. M. Crawford. 

Package Machinery Co., New York: George 
A. Mohlman. 

Palm Bros., New York: L. E. Booth, George 
E. Pollack. 

Palm Bros. 
Max Palm. 

Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., Lafayette, 
Ind: Bruce M. Warner. 

Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
H. A. Weddell. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston: G. H. Petri. 

Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio: Fred 
D. Pfening. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: H. 
W. Brown, W. V. Dickinson, H. W. Files, 
J. S. Hitchings, I. C. Maghran, John Poot, 
Charles A. Traeger, M. A. Gray, D. K. 
Yerxa. 

Plant Flour Mills Co., Inc., St. 
W. Hoerr, M. A. Wilkins. 

Pollock Paper & Box Co., 
L. L. Jacobs. 

Frank R. Prina Corporation, 
Frank R. Prina. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati: Charles 
R. Chesley, T. C. Lawbisch, F. H. Muire, 
James G. Parry, R. A. Willett, L. C. 
Bolvig, F. H. Brown, R. M. Browne, T. 
A. Cherry, M. B. Graff, W. H. Hines, 
Charles Keeney, R. Mayo, Edward Miss- 
bach, C. R. Plettner. 

Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, 
Edelstein. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa: H. H. Deal, 
J. A. Eades, E. C. Fletcher, J. S. Pren- 
dergast, O. R. Read, H. A. Yearsley. 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: E. 
W. Morrison. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis: E. A. Ahlstrom; H. . Branns, 
James P. Burns, W. H. Clark, Thomas J. 
Clark, Louis Eveleth, R. S. Graybiel, John 
J. Harty, William <A. Hoffman, A. V. 
Krumsieg, J. J. Paar, C. J. Priester, Adam 
Zareck, F. J. Bergenthal, H. H. Cate, A. 
Hackbarth. 

B. F. Reynolds & Co., Chicago: 
ford. 

Rodney Milling Co., 
L. Beckenbach. 
Rogers Bros. Food Products Co., Idaho Falls, 

Idaho: Carl Feldhusen. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago: R. G. Lockhart. 

Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati: P. G. 
Ruehlmann. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: Ed- 
ward S. Decker, F. C. Lang, L. F. Miller, 
F. A. Quigley. 

Emil A. Saenger, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y: Charles 
G. Houck, Emil A. Saenger. 

Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago: 
McNally. 

Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston: 
Tannenholz. 

Ad. Seidel & Sons, 
Seidel. 

Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich: 
W. C. Peak. 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas: Sig 
Hamburger, W. L. Shellabarger. 

Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Bos- 
ton: Art N. Apple, C. G. Fallaw. 

J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago: Jeffrey R. 
Short. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Fred P. Siebel, Jr. 

Smith Scale Co., Chicago: 


J. Edwin 
N. ¥: J. Gc 
Baltimore: Anthony J. 
George P. 


Harry 


Gay 


H. E. Cotter, F. 
Chicago: A. R. 


Homer 


Omaha, Neb: T. F. 


Thomas C. 


Fred 
Cincinnati: D. M. 


Otsego, Mich: 


Decalcomania Co., Cincinnati: 


Chicago: 


Louis: J. 
Dallas, Texas: 


New York: 


Minn: J. E. 


R. B. Craw- 


Kansas City, Mo: Clem 


J. P. 
S. Lee 


Chicago: Walter F. 


Chicago: 
W. A. Scheurer. 


Solvay Sales Corporation, Chicago: 
McAndrew. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Minton, L. B. Steenbock. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia: R. M. Temple. 

Southwestern Miller, Kansas City: 
Sosland. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City: 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Victor E. Krantz, E. 
J. Long, A. R. Sasse. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
T. Stanard. 

Standard Milling Co., 
Broenniman. 

Stein Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago: H. M. Holz, 
Harold E. Turley, Charles Wendling. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Chicago: Edward 
Rich, E. W. Stewart. 

Jesse C, Stewart Co.,-Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Sturtevant. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: W. H. 
Stokes, Jr. 

Studebaker Corporation of America, Chicago: 
Joseph Swanson. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Fresno, Cal: Charles Fink, Louis Wahl. 
Swift & Co., Chicago: Ralph B. Morris, 
Warren D. Roth, O. E. Jones, H. 

Mitchell, Leslie J. Weber. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York: Hunter 
Ritchie. 

Thomson Machine Co., ans ma 
Julius Freeman, Harry Freema 

Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: 
Elwood, B. A. Evans. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich: 
W. Clark Dean, Brockway Dickie, George 
P. Griffin, W. J. McBeth, George E. Dean. 

Universal Oven Co., Inc., New York: J. J. 
Williams. 


Harold 


Chicago: P. E. 


Samuel 


Louis: E. 


New York: E. G. 


A. C. 


Me. 3 
‘William N. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. Louis: 
F. E. Goodrich. 

Reynier Van Evera Co., Kansas City: Rey- 
nier Van Evera. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas: L. B, Chapman. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. 
Y: J. C. Boyers, L. F. Neissner, Jr. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis: W. BE. 
Doty, R. T. Hambleton, Walter F. Lewis, 
L. R. Merrill, Ashby Miller, William J. 
Morris, Jr., W. R. Morris, Harry H. Rae- 
der, G. Cullen Thomas, A. R. Tucker, B. 
J. Wallschlager, W. H. La Fever, Albert 
H. Crosby, A. W. Landstrom, 8. . Me- 
Carthy, G. C. Minter, E. P. Mitchell, Henry 
F. Schudlich, D. H. Crock, H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Waterproof Paper & Board Co., Cincinnati: 
J. R. Johnston. 

Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas: W. 
P. Ronan, H. N. Weinstein. 

Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa: F. 
F. Graham, Walker A. Gainey, P. E. Rich, 
Stanley A. Salter, 

White Co., Cleveland, Ohio: W. 8S. Hum- 
bert. 

White Stokes Co., Inc., Chicago: 
brandat. 

Wichita Flour Mills, Wichita, Kansas: 
Burrall. 

Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio: 
liams. 

Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis: E. 
O. Wright. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas: 
Wolf. 

Worcester Salt Co., 
Spain. 
Wrap-Rite 
Miessler. 


H. Hilde- 
Fred 
D. A. Wil- 


Fred 


New York: John F. 


Corporation, Chicago: -~..C. 








GUESTS AND LADIES 


E. N. Craig, Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ray Erickson, Oak Park, IIl. 

A. H. Gardner, Chicago. 

Felipe Hernandez A., Las Victorias, Guate- 
mala City, Central America. 

James C. M. Kerslake, Kerslake & Son, 
London, Eng. 

Yukikazu Mizutani, 
Osaka, Japan. 

Louis P. Salpi, Chicago. 

William Schwenk, Chicago. 

Misaki Shimadzu, Maruki-Go Bakery, Osaka, 
Japan. 

W. A. Silver, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Robert A. Wight, Surface Combustion Co. 
for American Gas Association, Chicago. 

Louis Winternitz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maruki-Go Bakery, 


Mrs. R. Clinton Abbott, Melrose, Mass, 
Mrs. W. A. Adams, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Mrs. John Ade, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Herman Albers, Lansing, Mich. 

Mrs. Theo. Albers, Michigan City, Ind. 
Mrs. C. D. Alstadt, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mrs. Arthur N. Apple, Boston, 

Mrs. Thomas G. Ashbridge, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. W. Balsiger, Watertown, D. 
Mrs. Ernest R. Baum, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. G. Bernhardt, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. R. Boekenhoff, Quincy, Ill. 

Mrs. Harry B. Bohman, Covington, Ky. 
Mrs. H. C. Brinkman, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Mrs. J. R. Carey, St. Louis. 

Mrs. E. C. Carlson, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. D. W. Cass, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Paul Chapman, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. S. Chase, Kansas City. 

Mrs. J. S. Chase, Jr., Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. H. W. Conrad, Momence, III. 

Mrs. W. C. Corntrall. 

Mrs. E. J. Cox, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ellen Devaney, Chicago. 

Miss Mabel W. Diefendorf, Chicago. 

Mrs. Tom Dillon, Chicago. 

Miss Dael B. Doemland, Chicago. 

L. Jane Doty, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, Ind. 

Mrs. Harry C. Elste, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Charles Eve, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Miss Dora Ewald, Clinton, Iowa. 

Mrs. Frank Ewald, Clinton, Iowa. 

Mrs. E. Fechner, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss Margaret Fechner, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. French, Chicago. 

Mrs. J. K. Freymeyer, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Mrs. P. W. Frohman, Sheffield, Ala. 








HAIN stores are undoubted- 

ly getting a substantial por- 
tion of the business in each com- 
munity, and are undoubtedly a 
permanent factor to be consid- 
ered by the wholesale baker, not 
only because of their method of 
merchandising, but because of 
their continued improvement in 
the quality of their product. The 
wholesale baker can only obtain 
his fair proportion of the busi- 
ness of his community by con- 
stantly improving his product 
both in quality and character, 
and by intelligently merchandis- 
ing it in such a way as to meet the 
continued changing conditions of 
his community—From the re- 
port of the committee on market 
analysis of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association. 


Mrs. J. C. Gaede, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Mrs. Walker A. Gainley, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mrs. E. S. Gauss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Laura K. Gauss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. S. A. Gauss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Violet Geilfus, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mrs. Geilfus, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mrs. Jack Ghrist, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. William Gillette, Bay City, Mich. 

Mrs. Jack H. Gorman, Central Falls, R. I. 

Mrs. Helen Grant, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Alma Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs. G. M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Miss E. A. Hagaman, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edward Haglund, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mrs. Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. S. Hamburger, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Herman Hecht, Bristol, Va. 

Mrs. Joseph Hexter, New York. 

Mrs. Joseph Hoerth, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. William A. Hoffman, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. C. Huard, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Inez Humes, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mrs. E. W. Humphrey, Emporia, Kansas. 

Mrs. G. L. Jordan, Topeka, Kansas. 

Mrs. R. J. Kent, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Mrs. Stephen J. Knight, Denver, Colo, 

Mrs. E. J. Korff, Waukesha, Wis. 

Virginia B. Landers, San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. Charles Lasch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Henry Levinger, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Miss Irene Lloyd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. J. R. Lloyd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rosemary Lutz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kathryn McAndrew, Chicago. 

Mrs. R. E. McCombs, Zion City, Ill. 

Mrs. Betty McCord, Waukegan, III. 

Mrs. Harry H. McDill, Emporia, Kansas. 

Mrs. C. C. MacBurney, Philadelphia. 

Mabel MacKenzie, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. L. L. Mallingby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Mrs. Isabella Mayr, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. O. Miller, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. M. L. Molan, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. W. M. Molan, Chicago. 

Mrs. Emory Morris, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Miss Hart Morris, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Minnie A. Morris, Chicago. 

Katherine M. Mulligan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. A. C. Namanny, Clinton, Iowa. 

Mae P. Nelson, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Bertha Newbert, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. H. R. Newcomb, New York. 

Mrs. H. Nissen, Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. W. U. Nissen, Portland, Maine. 

Anna Olson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. G. Olson, Los Angeles. 

Belle Pepper, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. P. F. Peterson, Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs. M. Pich, Chicago. 

Mrs. A. H. Piper, Chicago. 

Mrs. John B. Pittroff, Chicago. 

Ruth A, Potter, Tacoma, Wash. 

Mrs. R. S. Pray, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miss R. E. Pridat, Chicago. 

Mrs. E. M. Rabenold, New York. 

Mrs. A. C. Rallen, Lansing, Mich. 

Jean K. Rich, Chicago. 

Mrs. Adolph Rindelaub, Mankato, Minn. 

Mrs. William F. Robertson, Kansas City, M». 

Miss Dorothy Schambach, Covington, Ky. 

Miss Marcella Schambach, Covington, Ky. 

Mrs. EB. F. Scheetz, Clinton, Iowa. 

Mrs. Joe Schneider, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. G. W. Schrank, Racine, Wis. 

Miss Nona M. Schwarz, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. O. Schweickardt, Burlington, Iow:. 

Isabel Schwenk, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. F. Seaman, Hamburg, Pa. 

E. Sherman, Chicago. 

Miss Helen B. Sikel, Chicago. 

Mrs. Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. N. E. Smith, Greenville, Pa. 

Mrs. J. Speirs, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Mrs. Louis Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Mrs. James W. Taylor, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs, Ross M. Taylor, Waukegan, Ill. 

Miss Emma Thelen, Chicago. 

Mrs. J. A. Thompson, Jackson, Tenn. 

Mrs. E. L. Warisse, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. H. J. Weber, Irvington, N. J. 

Mrs. George C. West, White River Jun:- 
tion, Vt. 

Mrs. R. Williams, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Joanna Wonford, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. O. J. Wright, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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CHEAPER POWER ON PRAIRIES 

Western Canada is expecting greatly 
tc increase its source of power by the 
use of lignite coal, of which there is an 
abundant supply in the prairie provinces. 
Under government auspices and after a 
great deal of scientific study, it has been 
found that power can be cheaply de- 
veloped and distributed in the form of 
electricity by the use of these coal de- 
posits. Central generating stations will 
be erected at the mines, and in time it 
is hoped to cover the prairies from the 
Red River to the Rocky Mountains with 
transmission lines which will serve every 
small town and community with cheap 
power. 

Growing out of this new western de- 
velopment, which is yet in its infancy, 
there will most likely be a return of the 
country milling industry in many parts 
of the prairie provinces. Most country 
mills of the West died out years ago 
largely because of the high cost of power. 
Many of them had to import coal with 
which to operate the steam plants that 
were used in their mills. In time the 
products of the larger milling companies 
operating where power was cheap drove 
these country mills out of business. It 
is not certain that they can come back in 
any general sense of the term, as the 
tendency of milling everywhere is to con- 
centrate itself in large plants at strategic 
centers, but many a community in west- 
ern Canada could support a local mill, 
and it would not be surprising if cheap 
power would enable them to have one. 


TORONTO 


Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is quiet. Buyers are still waiting 
for lower prices, though there has been 
quite a decline since harvesting com- 
menced. Bakers’ contracts are the in- 
teresting feature of this waiting game, 
as the big volume of fall orders for flour 
is always in this form. Any appearance 
of a definite upward turn would fright- 
en a lot of bakers into the market in a 
hurry. No change has been made in list 
prices for springs. Quotations, Oct. 1: 


Oct. 1 Sept. 24 

Teh Ms 5 6 ob 4600s ean $8.00 $8.00 
PACKS chet eee h ches ctv ence 7.756 7.75 
Second patent ............ 7.40 7.40 
Baport PRCOME ... 220s cence 7.20 7.20 
Wie ME Sek o's 5 0 acc bce 6.30 6.30 
at APOE baee 5.30 5.30 
POO TIE G 64 0862.5 004 bin See 4.80 4.80 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, jute, 
delivered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 


10c bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter flour 
is a little scarce and prices are firmer, 
though no actual change needs to be 
made in quotations. Millers say their 
wheat is costing more money, and that 
higher flour prices are pending. Quota- 
tions, Oct, 1: 90 per cent patents $5.35 
bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for 
export; $5.35@5.40 in secondhand bags, 
Toronto, or $5.55 Montreal, car lots, de- 
livered, 
_ Export Trade—The spring wheat mill- 
ing companies are all well sold into the 
future for export. Some say they had 
more export business on their books at 
the beginning of October than’ ever be- 
fore, most of it for shipment to conti- 
nental Europe. So far, the United 
Kingdom has not participated to any ex- 
tent in this forward buying, though sales 
to these markets are improving. Much 
of this continental business is in small 
lots, but the total volume is large. Prices 
have not changed materially. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 1: new crop western spring 
wheat export patents, c.i.f., United King- 
dom ports, October-November seaboard 
loading, in jute 140’s, 39s 6d. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is hard to 
sell for export. Bids and offers are 1s 
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Ontario Pool and the Country Millers 


Toronto, Ont.—Some country millers in Ontario complain that they find 
it difficult to pay the farmers’ pool of this province its price for winter wheat, 


if they are to make any money out of the sale of the flour. 


Presumably, 


their difficulty applies more particularly to the export trade, since prices 
for flour for this purpose have not been comparable with domestic prices. 
Another feature of the difficulty in which mills of this kind find themselves is 
the fact that the pool has standardized the price of wheat at all points in 
Ontario where it operates and, naturally, such standardization means that 
some places are paying more for wheat than used to be the case under open 


trading conditions. 


It is fairly certain that any difficulties of this kind that millers encounter 
are not due to any intention on the part of the pool to create such a situa- 
tion. There is plenty of evidence that the pool is trying to carry on its opera- 
tions in Ontario without damage to local millers, and it is likely that if any 
millers who have a grievance should get together and present this to the man- 
agement of the pool they would receive a sympathetic hearing. At any rate, 


the effort would be worth making. 


Pool Allowing Carrying Charges 


Toronto, Ont.—The farmers’ wheat pool of Ontario has decided to allow 
its members a carrying charge of lc bu month on pool grain retained on their 


farms. 


The reason for this allowance is that pool wheat has been crowding 


on the market rather more quickly than the storage accommodation avail- 
able could take care of it, and as a result wheat that really should be held 


in the province for local grinding is being forced into export markets. 


On- 


tario has not sufficient grain storage capacity to carry its own crop of wheat, 
and the pool has wisely decided to make its farmer members an allowance 
for carrying the wheat on the farm whenever it is considered this should be 


done. 


The present announcement of such a carrying charge applies to Oc- 


tober only, but is expected to be renewed for November and may be still 
further extended at the end of that month. 








or more apart. Mills are asking 37s for 
good quality 90 per cent patent per 280 
Ibs, in jute, October seaboard, c.i.f., 
Glasgow or London, while offers are on 
a basis of 36s. 


MILLING COMPANIES PROFITS 


The forthcoming annual statements of 
the three senior Canadian milling com- 
panies are expected to show improved 
profits and better financial conditions in 
all respects. This fact may be taken as 
an indication that the industry is now 
passing out of the period of hard times 
that has marked the last several years. 
The troubles that always accompany bad 
times have been borne by the officers and 
shareholders of these and other milling 
companies with fortitude and good spir- 
it, which makes the change that is now 
to be seen in their circumstances all the 
better deserved. 


NOTES 


Spencer Kirton, flour importer, Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, recently was in 
Toronto. 

Ellis Levy, of C. E. Johnston, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, is in Canada. His firm is 
a well-known member of the British West 
Indian flour trade. 


C. H. Kinch, flour importer, Barbados, 
British West Indies, who is visiting his 
milling connections in Canada, spent part 
of last week in Toronto. 


The Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., which 
owns bakeshops at a number of points 
in western and northern Ontario, center- 
ing around Guelph, St. Catharines and 
Sudbury, is said to be experiencing a 
considerable increase in volume of bread 
sales. 

A rumor has been in circulation that 
the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., and North- 
ern Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, are about to 
merge. Officials of these companies have 
denied the story, and apparently it was 
really no more than a stock market 
rumor. 

On the stock markets of Toronto and 
Montreal there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in shares and securities of Cana- 
dian milling companies. All of these 
have risen in price within the last few 
weeks, and this movement is taken as 


indicative of better conditions generally 
in the milling industry. 

The rush of new crop grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur came on in 
earnest at the beginning of last week, 
when the two big Canadian railway com- 
panies began delivering at a rate of 
about 1,000 cars per day. When the 
weight of the fall movement is reached, 
this figure will possibly exceed 2,000 
cars at favorable moments. 


A report has been going the rounds of 
the Canadian milling trade that France 
has a scheme on foot whereby French 
mills will grind Canadian wheat in bond 
and distribute the products in European 
markets where Canadian flour is popular. 
As the public press has it, the story 
reads all right, but Canadian millers 
have not yet become alarmed over the 
prospect of losing this portion of their 
export business. 


MONTREAL 


The spring wheat flour market is firm, 
and buyers are becoming a little more 
interested. So far, however, inquiries are 
for information, and not productive of 
much business for future delivery. Bak- 
ers and dealers are still taking flour for 
immediate needs only. Jobbers are not 
stocking up at all, and all classes of buy- 
ers expect lower prices. Good sales have 
been made in all export markets. 

Domestic quotations, Sept. 30: first pat- 
ent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, second patent 
$7.40, export patent ,$7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

There is no change in the winter wheat 
flour market. Demand is normal, and 
prices are steady at $6.10@6.20 bbl in 
secondhand jute bags, net, cash, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points; small lots, 
60@70c more. 

NOTES 

Officials of the Montreal harbor com- 
mission emphatically, deny rumors of 
congestion of grain at that port. 


George H. Stephan, sales manager in 
the maritime provinces for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in 
Montreal last week. 


Gordon S. Dodington, sales manager 








we te 


for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, visited his company’s 
Montreal office last week. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, was 
in Ottawa, Sept. 22-23, in behalf of the 
association. 


Out-of-town mill officials present in 
Montreal last week included Frank H. 
Peck, general sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., was in Montreal last week. Mr. 
Lingley, his company’s agent at St. John, 
N. B., came here to meet him for a busi- 
ness conference. 


The Canadian government trade com- 
missioners at Glasgow, Scotland, and 
London, Eng., last week visited the of- 
fice of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, and conferred with the sec- 
retary upon matters affecting the ex- 
port of Canadian flour to their respec- 
tive territories. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers report a fair trade in flour, 
with a moderate increase in domestic or- 
ders and a falling off in export inquiry. 
Hopes were entertained last week that 
some business might be done with orien- 
tal countries, but the United States Pa- 
cific Coast mills appear to have secured 
the major part of the trade. Reports in- 
dicate that the food crops of Manchuria 
and northern China are very good this 
season, and Chinese demand for wheat 
and flour is likely to be light. Japan is 
expected to take a normal quantity of 
wheat. 

As regards the home market, bakers 
are still holding off. Prices are steady. 
For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Oct. 1, at $8.95 bbl, jutes, 
seconds $8.35, and first clears $7.35; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points, 10@30c 
more; Pacific Coast points, 50c more; 
Winnipeg prices, small lots, delivered 
to dealers, $4.85 per 98 lbs, for best 
patents. 

* * 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchant and stock broker, Winnipeg, 
has appointed F. O. Woodman manager 
of a bond department that has been add- 
ed to the organization. This was opened 
to meet the needs of patrons of the 
company who require services of that 
kind. Investment banking and stocks 
and bonds are now a decidedly impor- 
tant factor in the activities of this widely 
known Canadian grain company. 





WHEAT AREA IN VICTORIA 

MeELzBourne, Victor1a.—In Victoria it 
is estimated that the area sown to wheat 
this season is 3,182,800 acres, represent- 
ing an increase of 166,000 acres on the 
total for last season. The crops gener- 
ally are making fair progress, but heavy 
rains will be needed during the next two 
months to insure a satisfactory harvest. 
In some centers the rainfall has been ex- 
tremely low, and the greatest anxiety 
prevails. : 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in August, 1927 
and 1926, in barrels: 


To— 1927 1926 
United States ............ 80 1,030 
United Kingdom ......... 192,741 172,511 
Other countries .......... 320,881 285,871 

DOGS 6 Gast eecrisesives 513,702 459,412 


Wheat exports in August, 1927 and 1926, 
in bushels: 





To— 1927 1926 
United States .......... 488,528 483,673 
United Kingdom ....... 7,402,207 7,822,341 
Other countries ........ 4,306,363 1,234,843 

DOOMED Siva devcscccaces 12,197,098 9,540,857 
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NEW YORK 


The Jewish holidays took two days out 
of last week for many members of all 
branches of the flour trade, bakers, bro- 
kers and jobbers, and the result was a 
lower volume of sales. Many brokers 
complained that demand was not as ac- 
tive as is expected at this time of year, 
but there were enough reports of satis- 
factory sales to indicate that buyers are 
still interested in good lines of flour 
when the grade and price are attractive. 
On the whole, September was a very 
good month, in many cases better than 
last year, when a large part of the buy- 
ing was done in August. 

Wide Difference in Quality.—There is 
great variation in flours this year. Some 
mills are not attempting to guarantee 
anything definite, but are simply selling 
on sample; others are finding difficulty 
in keeping the standard equal to last 
year, since the price must be kept ac- 
cordingly high. Buyers are hard to con- 
vince of this necessity for stiff prices, 
and are inclined to insist on high grade 
flour at the low grade price. Nearly all 
spring wheat flours were firmer last 
week, in view of the high premiums for 
good milling wheat and the lower price 
of feed, but buyers expected a drop in 
flour, following slightly lower wheat quo- 
tations. 

Hard Winter Outlook.—Conditions cov- 
ering Kansas flours show cause for op- 
timism, since lots that were sold to try 
out this year’s crop have proved suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to bring repeat or- 
ders. There was so much discussion 
about the flour this year that the trade 
was afraid of it, but apparently it has 
baked up well enough to be used as 
usual. 

Eastern soft winter wheat straights 
sold last week at $5.85@6.15 bbl, and 
Pacific Coast flours ranged 10@25c more. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Oct. 1, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.25@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.75@7.25, 
clears $6.50@7.10, high glutens and Mon- 
tanas $7.40@8.20; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.80@7.30, straights $6.50@6.90; 
soft winter straights, $5.85@6.25. 


NOTES 


E. L. Stancliff, formerly general man- 
ager for the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was here last week. 


Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., called on 
the trade in New York last week. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,025, the previous week 
941, and the same week a year ago 1,065. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in the New York 
market last week. 


Visitors at the offices of the Halboth- 
Coans Co., New York flour broker, last 
week included J. H. Carlson, manager of 
the flour department of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, and W. F. Ewe, 
manager of the rye department of the 
same mill. 


Benjamin Story, a flour salesman for 
many years, died last week in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Huntington, W. Va. He had 
sold flour for about 30 years, during 
the last five for Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., by which he was employed at 
the time of his death. He was buried in 
St. Albans, Vt., his boyhood home. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending Sept. 24, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 1,457,576 bus and 107,- 
047 bbls. This is an improvement in 
flour shipments; 17 ports were served, 
consignments ranging from 70. bbls for 
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Casa Blanca to 23,731 for the United 
Kingdom. 


A portrait of A. C. Bedell, painted by 
H. P. Piper, New York agent for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was shown on ’change last week. Mr. 
Bedell was for years chief flour inspector 
for the New York Produce Exchange. 
It is an excellent likeness, and will be 
hung in the “gallery” of the flour in- 
spection department. 


Among millers introduced on ’change 
last week were C. E. Gwinn, vice presi- 
dent of the Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, H. F. Jackman, of the Jack- 
man Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kansas, 
the guest of Albert F. Janss, who han- 
dles the account here, and W. A. Vernon, 
vice president of Spillers Milling & As- 
sociated Industries, Ltd., London, Eng. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market worked into better 
shape last week, with demand more ac- 
tive than for some time. Inquiry for 
Kansas products was fair, but activity 
prevailed mostly in spring wheat flour. 
Mill prices were met in most instances, 
and a fair volume of business was ac- 
complished. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 1: spring first 
patent $7.45@7.70, standard patent $7.10 
@7.465, first clear $6.75@7.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.20@7.75, straight 
$6.80@7.25; soft winter straight, $5.75 
@6.65. 

* * 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently was on ’change. 

J. C. Jackson. 


BUFFALO 


The declining futures market effective- 
ly stopped buying at the close of last 
week, but mills went on grinding and 
will probably continue to run heavily on 
orders they now have. This week’s out- 
put is slightly under that of the previous 
week, but mills have run so steadily that 
some let-up in operations was welcomed, 
one mill shutting down a day for over- 
hauling. 

Bakers patents were most active, fam- 
ily baking under present warm weather 
conditions was not active, and grocers 
did not replenish their stocks beyond ab- 
solute requirements. 

There was a free movement of first 
clears at prices in line with other grades. 

Semolina sales were slightly more 
brisk, with no change in prices. 

Kansas flours moved ie buyers 
filling up more freely with offerings of 
spring wheat flours. 

Quotations, Oct. 1, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents $7.30 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.256@7.35, 
clears $6.40@6.50; Kansas, 98-lb cotton, 
f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $6.10@6.30; 
semolina, No. 2, 8%c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 1, 98-lb cot- 
ton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7.60@7.80; rye, 
$6@6.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

8 


Flour 
output 
bbis 

224,582 
247,166 
214,897 
226,832 
194,026 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 
Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 238,000 
Three years ago. 238,000 


NOTES 


William H. Bradley, former miller, 74 
years old, Niagara Falls, N. Y., was 
buried last week. 


Jacob Amos, former mayor of Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., and retired miller, visited 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange last week. 


T. C. Estee, director and New York 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
H. C. Williams, Newburgh, N. Y., man- 
ager, and F, C. Greene, also of New- 
burgh, visited the company’s offices last 
week, 


Oliver Allen Olmsted, of Le Roy, N. 
Y., died last week. He was engaged for 
some time in the grain and produce com- 
mission business in Norton, Kansas, lat- 
er in Lincoln, Neb., and then in Chicago. 
At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of David Noyes & Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Few large sales of flour were booked 
last week. Buyers have not covered 
their requirements for the future, but 
consumers seem unable to agree with 
sellers. Jobbers and bakers are fairly 
well covered for the next 60 days. 

Most business last week went to north- 
western mills. Sales of hard winters 
have not been as heavy as last year at 
this period. Most bakers who have been 
large users of hard winters are not in- 
clined to buy freely. 

Clears were in brisk demand, with 
prices higher and firmer last week. There 
was only a fair business done in soft 
winters, most cracker and pastry mak- 
ers being inclined to hold off in placing 
orders for late fall and winter needs. 

Semolina was quoted on Oct. 1 at 3%c 
Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light and 
shipping directions slow. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 1, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $6.50@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, clears $6@ 
7; soft winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk. 


* *# 


Gustave A. Wilde, president of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, and Joseph Schneider, vice 
president, will represent that association 
at the associated bakers’ convention in 
Cincinnati, Oct. 10-13. 

Cc. C, Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was barely steady and dull last 
week. Sales were few, though buyers 
appear to be comfortably fixed on stand- 
ard spring patent at $6.75@7.10 bbl, 
hard winter straight at $6.50@6.85 and 
near-by soft winter straight at $5.40@ 
5.65, all basis 98-lb cottons and for ship- 
ment up to January. In instances, pur- 
chases were made at 10@15c bbl under 
these prices, yet the average runs about 
as indicated. Something was done last 
week in near-by soft winter first clear 
of medium quality, also in spring second 
clear, both to domestic trade and on 








A T the recent convention of Pennsyl- 

vania millers, George A. Stuart, of 
the bureau of markets, shown ve, gave 
a constructive address on the use of 
Pennsylvania soft winter wheat flour, the 
result of a study of consumer demands 
in 14 cities of the state. 
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private terms. The tendency is ever to- 
ward something cheaper, so much ‘so that 
short patent is seldom called for and 
rarely figures in the transactions. 

Closing prices, Oct. 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.25@7.50, standard patent 
$0.75@7; hard winter short patent $7.10 
@7.35, straight $6.60@6.85; soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.65, straight (near- 
by) $5.40@5.65. 

NOTES 

Another visitor on ’change last week 

was C. F. Brown, of New York. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
spent last week at Roanoke, Va., as a 
delegate to the Southern Methodist Con- 
ference. 


Millfeed receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 
were 8,706 tons, against 14,771 last year. 


Receipts of flour in September were 
126,323 bbls, last year 168,962; exports 
52,979, last year 108,784. 

Wheat receipts in September were 787,- 
492 bus, last year 2,258,806; exports 1,- 
783,292, last year 1,897,456. 

Visitors on change last week included 
Samuel H. Rogers, vice president of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Oct. 1, 1,278,676 bus; same 
period last year, 1,664,055. Range of 
prices for week ending Oct. 1, $1.8242@ 
1.84; a year ago, $1.18@1.35. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Grain & Feed 
Co., to deal in agricultural products, 
capital stock 500 shares, no par value, 
has been incorporated by Fred C. Wright, 
and Clarence E. and Leo H. Miller. 


Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 
were 921,925 bbls, compared with 868,900 
last year; exports 362,948, against 286,- 
405. Grain receipts were 20,150,330 bus, 
compared with 20,665,921; exports 19,- 
970,299, against 17,521,295. 


Benjamin R. Buck, of Buck & Co., 
grain and stock brokers, Washington, D. 
C., Henry G. E. Pansius, foreign freight 
agent Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, and Frank H. Timken, farmer, 
Towson, Md., have applied for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. 

C. H. Dorsry. 


BOSTON 


Arrivals of flour last week showed a 
material increase, and while a good pro- 
portion of it was destined for export, 
receipts for local account are larger. 
Flour purchased some weeks ago for 
shipment during September is coming 
forward more freely, and stocks held by 
local jobbers and other distributors show 
an increase over the previous month. 
Similar conditions at other New England 
distributing points and stocks generally 
are more liberal than for some weeks. 

Demand was confined largely to imme- 
diate needs of the trade, but in some 
cases where an exceptionally low price 
was made, notably in hard winter wheat 
flours, mill agents reported a de- 
mand, with some fair-sized lots reported 
sold. Spring patents were openly held 
steady, but there was some pressure to 
sell for —_ shipment, and conces- 
sions were made in several instances. An 
improved demand is expected. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, mill ship- 
ment, in sacks, Oct. 1: spring patents, 
special $8.25@8.35 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@8.25, first clears $6.75@7; hard 
winter patents, $6.65@7.50; soft winter 
patents $6.65@7.60, straight $6.15@6.60, 
clear $6@6.50. 


RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 


1927 1926 
113,925 


106,875 
116,700 
6,159 
1,400 
Millfeed, tons 89 108 


Oatmeal, cases 6,696 
Oatmeal, sacks oes 230 


Flour, bbls 
Wheat, bus 


Receipts of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during Sep- 
tember totaled 5,250 sacks, equivalent to 
2,625 bbls, soesnet with 6,550 sacks, 
equal to 3,275 bbls, during August, and 
22,500 sacks, equal to 11,250 bbls, in Sep- 


tember, 1926. 
Louis W. DePass. 








October 5, 1927 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 








SEATTLE 


Some’ substantial sales of flour have 
recently been made to bakers in north 
coast territory, prices having reached a 
point at which they felt that forward 
bookings could be safely made and which 
showed a reasonable profit on bakery 
products. Some long-time contracts were 
placed by both large and small bakers. 

There was little outlet for Pacific flour 
last week in domestic markets other than 
ocal ones. There was a fair to good 
demand from the eastern and central sec- 
tions of the United States, but bids were 
too low for acceptance. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 30: famil 
short patent $6.90@7.60 bbl, basis 49-1 
cottons; pastry flour $5.70@6.10, 98's; 
standard patent $5.90@6.25, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.95@7.45, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.65; Montana, $7@ 
7.55. 

Export Trade——There was an active 
demand for flour from both South and 
North China last week, but little business 
was placed by north coast mills, as bids 
were unworkable. South China bids were 
around $5.10@5.15 bbl, f.o.b., this coast, 
for straights, and those from North 
China were even lower. The mills con- 
tinue, however, to operate heavily on ex- 
port business placed earlier in the season. 

The Philippines and the west coast of 
South America were in the market on a 
fairly liberal scale last week. Stocks of 
cut-off (clear) are very low, and future 
grinding of this grade is well booked 
ahead, 

WET WHEAT ON PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific Coast millers are confronted by 

a new and very serious situation on this 

year’s crop, arising from an unprece- 

dentedly wet harvest. A material pro- 

portion of the wheat in the Pacific 

) Northwest, particularly that grown in 
the Big Bend, Palouse and Camas Prai- 
rie sections, contains an abnormal pro- 
portion of moisture, is sprouted and 
bleached, and, in addition, runs very low 
in protein content. As ordinarily dry 
weather can be counted on in the Pacific 
Northwest during harvest, that section is 
not equipped with grain driers, and is 
unable to take care of wet wheat. As 
a result, the growers, grain trade and 
millers are at sea as to what, if anything, 





» 
4 can be done to handle the wet wheat. 
. FLOUR OUTPUT 
i Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
d The Northwestern Miller: 
#é Weekly Flour Pet. 
a“ capacity output of ac- 
n bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1...., 46,800 36,358 78 
Previous week .... 46,800 37,708 81 
)- Yoar Gib ss iss <i 52,800 22,552 55 
5, Two years ago..... 52,800 $2,666 62 
4 q Three years ago... 52,800 28,798 55 
, Four years ago.... 52,800 45,696 86 
d Five years ago..... 52,800 34,693 66 
r Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
0, to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls _ tivity 
6 Sept. 25-Oct. 1..... 57,000 55,285 97 
D5 Previous week .... 57,000 43,815 17 
16 Fear GH oases 57,000 42,223 14 
ie Two years ago..... 57,000 36,183 63 
00 Three years ago... 57,000 27,188 48 
50 Four years ago.... 57,000 49,970 87 
00 Five years ago..... 57,000 37,200 65 
08 
96 NOTES 
) 
“ C. A, Peplow, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Pasco, Wash., was in Seattle 
S- last week, 
p- 
ip D. A. Pattullo, manager of the Crown 
“ Mills, Portland, spent several days in 
ad Seattle last week. 
p- Flour receipts at Seattle in September 





totaled 205 cars; Tacoma, 142. For the 
Season to Oct. 1, at Seattle 660, against 











615 last year; at Tacoma 400, against 
385. 


The Boyd-Conley Co., Spokane, which 
has operated a grain drier, is installing 
a larger one on account of the large 
amount of wet grain harvested this year. 


The result of this year’s experiment 
by the Washington State College in 
growing six varieties of winter wheat in 
six nursery plots situated in different 
parts of Walla Walla County gave the 
following yields: Turkey red, 32.75 bus 
per acre; ridit, 31.6; federation, 17.08; 
hybrid No. 128, 32.45; Jenkins club, 30.9; 
albit, 34.5. This work will be continued 
for seven years to demonstrate which, 
if any, varieties run out in various sec- 
tions. 


PORTLAND 


Flour remains steady, but there has 
been no improvement in buying. The 
business passing is chiefly in small lots 
for early requirements. On Oct. 1 fam- 
ily patents were listed at $7.25 bbl, sec- 
ond hard wheat at $7.75 and second 
blue-stem at $6.85, in straight cars. 

Inquiries continue in the export flour 
market around the $5 level, which is en- 
tirely out of line with sellers’ views. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 ........... 29,754 47 
Previous week ........... 27,347 44 
BORE BHO: 6.0% viccicveccccces 27,262 43 
TWO YOOTS ABO o.ccecccece 28,039 45 
Three years ago .......... 33,942 54 
Four years ago .........+.. 58,265 93 
PIVS PORTE OHO cccccciovesrs 32,390 56 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat from Portland in 
September broke all records of the port, 
totaling 9,495,747 bus. The previous high 
month was September, 1926, when 5,- 
786,208 bus were exported, 


Flour exports from Portland in the 
past month totaled 96,249 bbls, valued 
at $539,038, which compares with 35,980 
bbls, valued at $214,780, shipped in Au- 
gust, and 73,404 bbls, valued at $436,026, 
in September, 1926, 

Shipments to the Orient last month 
were 31,000 bbls to Taku Bar, 12,500 to 
Harbin, 11,600 to Hongkong, 9,500 to 











Manila, 5,625 to Tsingtao, 3,500 to Dai- 
ren, 1,250 to Tsingtau, 1,000 to Shanghai, 
1,000 to Cebu, 1,000 to Singapore, and 
250 to Davao. 

J. M. Lownspate, 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour market conditions are greatly 
improved over a week ago. While prices 
have remained unchanged for several 
weeks, buying has increased, some de- 
claring that this has been due to the 
reopening of school, which increases bak- 
ery business. Bakeries report excellent 
results with new flour. Considerable 
pastry flour has been sold. 

Quotations, car lots, basis ¥’s, Oct. 1: 
hard wheat seconds, $7.10 bbl; blended 
seconds, $6.80; California pastry, $6.50; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.25; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Dakota straight 
grade, $8; Washington pastry, $6.50. 

* *# 


A permit for issue and sale of stock 
has been granted to the El Monte Grain 
Co., grain and feed, El Monte, Cal. The 
concern has been capitalized for 1,000 
preferred and 1,000 common shares at a 
par value of $100, and the permit grants 
the issue of 500 preferred and 453 com- 
mon. Officers are F. R. Kenney, F. F. 
Booker and J. B. Pritchard. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business remains slow, although 
a slight improvement is apparent. It is 
confined almost wholly to small buyers. 
Large buyers, generally, will show no 
interest until the latter part of October. 
Montana and other hard wheat flours are 
moving very slowly. New business is 
largely in northern blue-stem patents. 
Quotations, Sept. 30, cotton 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San . Francisco, draft 
terms: family patents, $8.25@8.40 bbl; 
Montana top patents .$7.50@7.70, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.60; 
Dakota top patents, $8.50@8.70; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 
6.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.40 
@7.60; northern straight grades, $6@ 
6.10; California pastry, $6.15@6.20. 

~ * 

R. F. Byrne, who formerly was identi- 
fied with San Francisco interests, has re- 
turned to this city from Hawaii to be- 
come general manager of the California 
Baking Co. For a number of years Mr. 
Byrne has been an official and general 
manager of Love’s Bread & Biscuit Co., 
Honolulu. 


OGDEN 


Steady market conditions were report- 
ed by Ogden millers last week, with only 
slight fluctuation in prices and with fair 
demand. The Southeast continued most 
active. Shipping instructions were good. 
Country mills, as well as the larger 











HE E. R. Sterling, Seattle, six-masted barkentine bound from Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, to the United Kingdom with a full cargo of wheat, recently was com- 
pletely dismasted in a terrific gale off the west coast of Africa, and was towed 


into St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands. 


57 





plants at Ogden, report the heaviest busi- 
ness this year. 

Prices are unchanged. Quotations to 
California dealers, Oct. 1: first patents 
$6.95@7.20 bbl, family patents $6.90@ 
7.10, second patents $6.85@7.10 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. To the South- 
east: high patents $6.65@7.30, straights 
$6.40@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. 
Utah and Idaho dealers were quoted 
$6.40@6.80 for family patents, $6.70@ 
7.10 for second patents and $6.15@6.70 
for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

Purchase of the Union Grain Co. ele- 
vator at McCammon, Idaho, has been 
announced by the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. 


Four officials of Ogden mills partici- 
pating in the Ogden good will tour have 
returned from southern Idaho. They 
were E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., H. P. Iver- 
son, Ogden manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co., W. B. Felt, assistant Ogden man- 
ager of the Royal Milling Co., and A. 
P. Bigelow, treasurer of the Hylton 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


JAPAN’S HOOVER PLANS 
GRAIN DIET FOR PEOPLE 


Dr. Issa Tanimura, who is called the 
Hoover of Japan, is returning home from 
a tour of this country convinced that he 
must do what he can to wean the Jap- 
anese from their traditional rice diet and 
substitute for it a liberal use of wheat, 
corn, oats and rye. He will recommend 
to his government a stimulation of wheat 
production in Japan, and will do what 
he can to encourage the cultivation of 
wheat in Siberia, rye in Manchuria, and 
corn in India, where these grains will be 
readily available for Japan’s use. 

Dr. Tanimura was a graduate from 
Yale about 40 years ago. Later he 
‘studied law and other subjects at Co- 
lumbia University and the University of 
Pennsylvania, and agriculture at Cor- 
nell. He is now special food commis- 
sioner from the city and prefecture of 
Tokio, and a report of his findings with 
respect to the nutritional problems of 
his people will be presented to the im- 
perial government. Dr. Tanimura has 
been the guest of many distinguished 
American officials and acquaintances, 
among them E. T. Meredith, former sec- 
retary of agriculture. While in Minne- 
apolis last week he visited mills and mill- 
ers, and called at the office of The North- 
western Miller. 

With its 70,000,000 inhabitants, and its 
increase of 1,000,000 a year in popula- 
tion, Japan’s food problem is a worri- 
seme affair, Dr. Tanimura feels. Rice is 
too expensive for the Japanese working 
man, he says, and is lacking in impor- 
tant food elements which wheat and 
other grains must supply. 








CALIFORNIA GROCERS ELECT 

San Francisco, Cat.—Officers elected 
by the California Retail Grocers’ and 
Merchants’ Association on Sept. 28: 
president, William D. Haddler, San 
Francisco; vice presidents, H. M. Blount, 
San Jose, J. P. Rhodes, Fresno, S. M. 
White, Los Angeles; treasurer, R. H. 
Warden, San Rafael. Directors, H. H. 
Fack, Oakland, J. W. Morrow, Martinez, 
George W. Linder, Tulare, S. W. Meyer, 
San Francisco, Edward Berquest, Sacra- 
mento, A. K. Wise, Los Angeles, A. L. 
Martin, Riverside, Harry Zenor, Holly- 
wood, and J. M. Mayer, Pasadena. 





LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—A large attend- 
ance marked the first fall meeting of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Elmer 
Shook, of the Franco-American Bakery 
Co., Harold Anderson, of Ralph’s Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., R. E. Gaylord, of 
the Sperry Flour Co., and J. C. Lord, 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., were 
elected to membership. Richard Harlan, 
of the Campbell Baking Co., spoke on 
his research work. A paper was read 
by George Draine, of the Sunset Milling 
& Grain Co., based upon experiments 
made in the laboratory with stiff and 


soft sponges. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was slow and fea- 
tureless early last week, but later buy- 
ing showed more signs of life, and prices 
on bran and standard middlings were a 
shade firmer. Mixers were in the mar- 
ket for bran and middlings, covering 
their near-by requirements, but country 
dealers are not very active. Offerings 
of bran and shorts were not as free, and 
with a better demand, resulted in higher 
prices. Flour middlings, however, were 
unchanged, and red dog, due to freer 
offerings, was available at lower prices. 
Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 1, at $28.50 
@28.75 ton, hard winter bran $29@30.25, 
standard middlings $30, flour middlings 
$34.50@35.50 and red dog $41.50@43. 

Milwaukee—Millfeed is easier, although 
spring bran, standard middlings and red 
dog are 50c higher. Offerings for Octo- 
ber shipment are liberal, and there is 
some speculative interest in bran and 
middlings. The trade would not be sur- 
prised by a reduction. Mill production 
is: fair. Nominal quotations, Oct. 1: 
spring bran $28@28.50 ton, winter bran 
$28.20@28.80, standard middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $34@36; red dog 
$41.50@42.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet the greater part of last week, buy- 
ers only purchasing as depleted stocks 
compelled them to. Quotations, Oct. 1: 
soft winter bran $28@28.25 ton, hard 
winter bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts 
$35.50@37.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Millfeed values are hold- 
ing steady. Current production is just 
about sufficient to care for demand. 
Mixed car buyers are beginning to crowd 
‘mills for shipment. With no prospect of 
a heavier run, mills rather anticipate a 
broader demand as the season advances 
and the weather becomes colder. In con- 
sequence, on bran and standard mid- 
dlings they ask 50c over spot for Novem- 
ber shipment and $1 over for December. 
Jobbers report business as only fair. 
They say mill offerings are light, and 
that they cannot buy at 25c under the 
market or sell at 25¢ over. The under- 
tone is strong. No supplies have been 
accumulated, so that the chances are 
more in favor of an advance than a de- 
cline as the heavy feeding season ap- 
proaches. Mills quote bran at $26 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis; stand- 
ard middlings, $27@27.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $33@36; red dog, $41@42; wheat 
mixed feed, $31@34; rye middlings, $26. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 4 Year ago 

Bran $ @26.00 $22.00@22.50 
Stand, middlings.. 27.00@27.50 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 27.50@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@42.00 32.50@34.00 

Duluth.—Aside from bran being scarce 
and higher, feeds held their own, with 
not much activity being shown last week. 
Mills found buyers interested in prompt 
and deferred shipment, but restricted 
themselves to taking on what prompt 
business they were able to handle on the 
present operating capacity. Some in- 
quiries included shipment up to Dec. 31. 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed is 
greater than production. Quotations are 
50c higher than a week ago. Prices, Oct. 
1: standard bran $26 ton and middlings 
$28.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—All feeds are easier, due 
to continued full-time operation. Bran 
held firm till the last of the week, when 
continued selling pressure forced a break. 
Quotations, Oct. 1, Kansas City: bran, 
$25.50@26.50 ton; brown shorts, $30.50@ 
81; gray shorts, $33@33.50; red dog, $45 
@46. 
Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is spot- 
ted, buyers showing an unwillingness to 
meet the ideas of millers. No trouble is 
being experienced, however, in disposing 


of most of the output, and little is ac- 
cumulating. Quotations, Oct. 1, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $27@28 ton; mill-run, 
$31; gray shorts, $35@36. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed weak- 
ened considerably early last week, but 
later it firmed up on the very excellent 
demand. Shorts sold at one time as low 
as $33, mill-run $29, and bran $25.50, 
while later shorts sold around $34, mill- 
run $30 and bran $25.50. Feed men be- 
lieve that shorts will sell around this 
basis to $3 higher for the remainder of 
the crop year. 


Salina.—There still is a good demand 
for millfeed. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 29, basis Kansas City, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran $1.830@1.35, shorts 
$1.80@1.85, and mill-run $1.65@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Weakness in feed was more 
apparent last week, and there has been 
a further drop in prices of $1@1.50. 
The decline from the top at Toledo is 
now about $5 on bran and $7@8 on mid- 
dlings. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Sept. 30, at $29.75@30.50 ton, 
mixed feed $33.25@33.50 and middlings 
$36 @37.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, or mill. 


Indianapolis—While few changes in 
price were recorded last week in mill- 
feed, the tendency is downward, but de- 
mand is not heavy. Offerings are large, 
and stocks are reported light, with every 
prospect toward larger business during 
the coming month. Quotations, Oct. 1: 
spring bran $27@28 ton, hard winter 
bran $28@29, standard middlings $28.50 
@30, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, and 
red dog $43@44.50. 

Evansville—Millfeed quotations, Sept. 
80: bran, $31.50 ton; mixed feed, $35; 
shorts, $38. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Collections are the best for 
months. Millfeed sales are active, larger 
buyers placing orders for their advance 
needs on a fair basis, though most of 
the business is for current requirements, 
with immediate shipment desired. Re- 
cent declines in prices are causing buy- 
ers to show considerably more interest, 
and the outlook is very good for Octo- 
ber. Prices held firm last week. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basts 100-lb bags, $36.50@ 
37.50 ton; gray shorts, $44.50@47; brown 
shorts, $43.50@46; red dog, $56@57. 

Norfolk—Millfeed is fairly active, 
though demand has not been heavy. 
Prices show little change. Quotations, 
Sept. 30: red dog, $51@53 ton; flour 
middlings, $43@45; standard middlings, 
$35@36; standard bran, $34@34.50. 

Nashville——Millfeed continues in good 
demand, mills selling their output at 
practically unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 1: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$29@31 ton; standard middlings, $36@ 
40. 

Memphis.—Wheat bran holds remark- 
ably steady and car lots are scarce, but 
a large part of the trade is being sup- 
plied by mixed cars. Large consumers 
are taking only their immediate needs, 


trading being done Oct. 1 at $30.25@ 
83.50 ton. Gray shorts were quoted at 
$37@39. Standard middlings were offer- 
ing at $33.50@34. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—All grades of wheat feed were 
in quiet demand last week, with prices 
generally unchanged. Fairly good local 
stocks are reported. Other feeds are 
quiet and unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
1, prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran, $33@33.50 ton; hard 
winter bran, $33@383.50; soft winter 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35; flour middlings, $40.50@41; 
mixed feed, $37.50@44; red dog, $50@ 
51; stock feed, $43; reground oat hulls, 
$18. Canadian pure bran was sold to 
some extent last week at $33@33.50 ton, 
and pure middlings at $34.50@35, all in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week was 
irregular, but closed firm at revised fig- 
ures, with a moderate demand. Offer- 
ings are light. Quotations, Oct. 1, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $34.50@35.50 ton ; 
hard winter bran, $34.50@35.50; soft 
winter bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $45@ 
47; red dog, $51@52. 

Buffalo—aAn active production of flour 
by mills made offerings of millfeed heav- 
ier early last week, and prices eased off, 
but buying later improved. Quotations, 
Oct. 1, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$29.50@30 ton; standard middlings, $30 
@30.50; red dog, $46.50; flour middlings, 
$38; heavy mixed feeds, $37.50. 

Baltimore—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are 50c higher; otherwise, prices 
are unchanged, with demand light. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 1, basis prompt lake-and- 
rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $33@33.50; soft winter 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, 
$41.50@42.50; red dog, $48@49. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
light last week, with the market glutted. 
Offerings were liberal, and _ prices 
dropped. Quotations, Oct. 1: standard 
middlings, $33@33.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $37.50@88.50; spring wheat bran, 
$32@32.50; red dog, $47.50@48.50. 


PACIFIC. COAST 

San Francisco.—There is practically 
no demand for millfeed, and offerings 
are scarce. The trade is now taking de- 
livery of purchases made several weeks 
ago, not being interested in further sup- 
plies at present prices. North coast 
mills have limited quantities to offer, but 
the northern market is bringing better 
prices. Quotations, Sept. 30, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 
and mill-run, $32@32.50 ton; Kansas 
bran, $36@37; Idaho. blended mill-run, 
$32@33; white bran and mill-run, $34@ 
85; Texas bran, $34@35; middlings, $44 
@45; shorts, $37@38; low grade flour, 
$47@48. 

Seattle —Millfeed showed some inclina- 
tion toward weakness last week, and quo- 
tations were 25c ton lower. This was 
caused principally by more liberal and 
lower offers of feed by Montana mills 
and by the heavy operations of coast 
mills. 

Ogden.—First appearance of snow on 
western mountain ranges affected feed- 
ing conditions and demand for millfeed 
last week. Prices remained steady. 
Heavy shipments were reported by Og- 
den mills, reserve stocks remaining low. 
California dealers were quoted as fol- 
lows, Oct. 1: red bran and mill-run, $33 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 4, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


29.25 @30.50 


Standard middlings* @30.25 27.00 @27.50 
35.50@36.50 33.00@36.00 
Red d 42.00@43.00 41.00 @42.00 


Philadelphia 
$34.50@35.50 $33.00@34.00 $32.50@33.50 $ 
34.50 @35.50 
35.00 @36.00 
36.00 @37.00 
45.00 @47.00 
Red da le 51.00 @52.00 


Flour middlingst 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 
Soft. winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Spring bran 
Toronto $ @30.00 
{ Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$28.75 @29.00 $.....@26.00 
ereee @ 


St. Louis Baltimore 
ween Dossee $e.0e+-@..e.. $33.00@33.50 
25.50@26.50 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 
seeee@....4 28.00@28.50 33.50@34,00 
30.50@31.00 .....@..... 34.00@34.50 
33.00@33.50 35.50@37.50 41.00@42.00 
45.00@46.00 .....@..... 48.00@49.00 
Boston Nashville 


Kansas City 


Columbus 


33.00@33.50 382.50@33.50 .....@..... 
33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 29.00@31.00 
34.50@35.00 34.00@35.00 36.00@40.00 
40.50@41.00 42.00@43.50 .....@..... 
49.00@50.00 49.50@61.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@41.00 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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ton, blended bran and mill-run $34, white 
bran and mill-run $35, middlings $43@ 
46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Quo- 
tations to Utah and Idaho: red bran and 
mill-run $28, blended bran and mill-run 
$29, white bran and mill-run $30, mid- 
dlings $41@43, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed is firmer than for 
several weeks. There has been an im- 
provement in demand, while stocks at 
most points continue light. Prices were 
unchanged, Oct. 1, at ton for mill- 
run and $45 for middlings, in straight 
cars. 


Los Angeles.—Heavy buying of mill- 
feed by cattlemen is reported in distant 
territories where little green feed can be 
secured. Quotations, Oct. 1: Kansas 
bran, $36 ton; white mill-run, $36; red 
mill-run, $34; blended mill-run, $35; flour 
middlings, $46 

CANADA 

Winnipeg—Demand for shorts is 
about normal from country points, but 
there is good call from the Pacific Coast 
for the byproducts of western mills, and 
there is no difficulty in disposing of 
stocks at present prices. Most mills are 
running full time. Prices, Oct. 1: Mani- 
toba, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Saskatche- 
wan, bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, bran 
$28, shorts $30. 5 

Toronto.—The first general reduction 
in millfeed in many months was made 
last week, amounting to $2 ton on all 
grades, due to new crop conditions. No 
improvement in demand resulted. Trade 
is fairly quiet, and without special fea- 
ture. Quotations, Oct. 1: bran $30 ton, 
shorts $34 and middlings $41, bags in- 
cluded, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Offerings by small mills, 
coupled with a heavier production of 
millfeed through larger orders of flour 
for export, have increased mill stocks 
and created a supply which is rapidly 
threatening to overtake demand, and has 
resulted in a decline of $2 in mill quo- 
tations on bran, shorts and middlings. 
Mills are declining orders for straight 
cars of middlings. United States’ buy- 
ers are not bidding as high as they were 
two weeks ago. Quotations, Sept. 30: 
bran $30.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. At Fort William, bran $23, 
shorts $27, middlings $34, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 ton less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 1, in tons, with comparisons: 


v-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,175 15,198 16 
Kansas City... 1,280 3,580 3,400 
New York .... 2 3 ees 
Philadelphia .. 
Baltimore 
Boston eee 
Milwaukee .... 2 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 

927 1926 1925 1924 

980,020 
932,693 
761,604 
700,994 


Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 
April 869,687 787,631 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. . 923,519 863,341 
July. . 938,068 1,078,862 
Aug. ° 952,200 1,018,382 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 
Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 


Tots 8,031,761 11,793,258 12,069,557 11,679,138" 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 
1926 
January . 6,803 
February .... 7,565 
. 10,185 
7,436 
4,483 
8,307 
11,005 
12,433 
11,010 


836,28! 





September ... 
October 11,190 
November . eoee 17,940 
December .... asec 9,964 9,863 


54,889 117,821 147,058 216,439 





Totals 





LARGE CARGO LEAVES DULUTH 
DutvurnH, Minn.—The steamer La- 
moyne cleared last week with the largest 
= cargo loaded this year, a mixed 
load of 555,000 bus. The bulk of it was 
rye. The grain is destined for Montreal 
to move abroad, 
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BAixED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Although dairy feeds are 
still moving in fair volume, other mixed 
feeds are not as active as in the previous 
week, The warm weather no doubt has 
had some effect on business, but with 
colder weather manufacturers look for 
improved buying. On Oct. 1, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $42@44 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $48, and mash 
feeds $59@61. 

Atlanta.—With larger buyers placing 
fair orders for their advance needs in 
mixed feeds last week, and smaller buy- 
ers in the market for current require- 
ments, brokers appear well satisfied. The 
tone of inquiries indicates there will be 
continued good business during October, 
and probably more advance buying, espe- 
cially if prices should take a further 
downward turn. Collections are report- 
ed unusually good. Quotations, Sept. 30, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed $48 
@49 ton, lower grades $31@34; best 
grade chicken feed $54@57, lower grades 
$45@48; best grade dairy feed $47@48, 
lower grades $40@42. 

St. Louis—The movement of mixed 
feeds is still rather quiet, and most sales 
are for immediate shipment. Some feeds 
have been booked for future delivery on 
this crop year, but the majority of buy- 
ers seem to prefer to operate on a cur- 
rent basis. There is a slightly weaker 
feeling in the market. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Oct. 1, at $46 ton, 
high grade horse feed $42, and scratch 
feed $51. 

Nashville—Poultry and dairy feeds 
were in fair demand last week, while 
dullness was reported in other depart- 
ments of the mixed feed business. No 
material change was noted in prices, 
Quotations, Oct. 1: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $33@45 ton; dairy feed, $31@45; 
poultry scratch feed, $46@53; poultry 
mash feed, $64@76. 

Memphis.—Horse and mule feed con- 
tinue in limited demand, and local mills 
are turning out but little. Dairy varie- 
ties, however, are moving better than 
usual, as pastures are not so good. Quo- 
tations are higher than usual, because 
raw materials are so dear. Poultry feed 
is in normal request. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand, Oat chop declined $1 last week. 
Quotations, Oct. 1: oat chop $48 ton, oat 
and barley chop $49, crushed oats $48, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $56, oat feed 
$28, chick feed $67, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points, 


Montreal.—Mixed feeds are in normal 
demand, the supply is good, and prices 
are firm. Quotations, Sept. 30: barley 
meal $47 ton, ground oil cake $51, mixed 
feeds $35@50, jutes, net, cash, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points. 

Indianapolis.—Little demand is noted 
for mixed feeds. Rains last week im- 
proved pastures, with the result that 
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buying has been reduced. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: high grade dairy feeds $45@47 
ton, high grade horse feed $42@44, and 
scratch feed $50@52. 


Buffalo—There was some buying of 
cottonseed last week on the advance, as 
stocks here were low, but demand was 
soon supplied. Quotations, Oct. 1: cot- 
tonseed meal, 43 per cent, $46 ton; 41 
per cent, $44, 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Brokers report demand for 
cottonseed meal active last week, though 
most orders were for near future needs. 
As present indications do not seem to 
promise any early decline in cotton 
prices, meal quotations are expected to 
continue fairly high. Hence buyers are 
not holding back their orders to any ex- 
tent, for they are themselves enjoying a 
brisk cottonseed meal demand in the 
rural districts. Quotations, Sept. 30, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $35 
@37 ton; 8 per cent, $39@41; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 


New Orleans.—Offerings of cottonseed 
meal and cake for prompt shipment were 
light. last week. Higher prices were de- 
manded in some sections, but the volume 
of business transacted was only fair. 
The export demand was better. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $34.50 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $38.50 
@39; hulls, sound quality, $7.25@7.50. 

Memphis.—After a little activity, dur- 
ing which consumers and mixers filled 
their immediate needs, there is no cotton- 
seed trading. Mills are increasing out- 
put, but seed is so scarce and prices so 
high that meal is being offered sparingly. 
On Oct. 1 dealers quoted 41 per cent at 
$37.50 ton, and 43 at $39, but prices 
were nominal and a bullish feeling pre- 
vailed because of the short crop. A 
large part of the output is being mar- 
keted-near home. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal followed 
the downward trend of the previous week 
by being $1 off in the last period. The 
market is weak and offerings are liberal, 
while demand is only fair. Nominal 
quotations, Oct, 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $39 
@42.50 ton. 


Chicago.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, and 
the market is without any special feature. 
On Oct. 1, 43 per cent was quoted at 
$44.25 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—A moderate demand for cot- 
tonseed meal existed last week, with 
prices steady and moderate stocks local- 
ly. On Oct. 1 shippers offered meal at 
$44.50@48.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, prompt 
to December shipment, Boston points. 


Pittsburgh.—There were practically no 
sales of cottonseed meal last week. Of- 
ferings .were rather free. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: 48 per cent protein, $44 ton; 41 
per cent, $42. 

Kansas City—Export demand, togeth- 
er with rains which delayed maturing of 
the cotton crop, were responsible for the 


advances in the price of cottonseed meal 
of $1@2.50 early last week. Later cur- 
tailment eased prices $1. Quotations, Oct. 
1, basis Dallas, Texas: prime 483 per cent 
meal, round lots, $35 ton; one-car lots, 
$35.50. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal is firm, 
sales being in larger quantities than a 
week ago. Cool weather in southern Cal- 
ifornia has given impetus to the market. 
Although the price has remained un- 
changed for some time, millers are doing 
considerable business. Cottonseed meal 
was quoted on Oct. 1 at $40 ton. 

Toronto.—There is some demand for 
cottonseed meal, but it is not heavy. 
The price has not changed. Quotation, 
Oct. 1, $48 ton for 43 per cent protein 
meal, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


Fue BuckwHeaT MARKET | 
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Buffalo.—No sales of either new or old 
buckwheat were made last week. The 
latter was held at extremely high prices 
which the trade would not consider, in 
view of the favorable weather conditions. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis—The screenings supply 
situation is as tight as ever, though 
prices seem to have weakened a little. 
Advices from Canada are that the new 
crop there is just about as clean as is 
the northwestern, so that offerings from 
there are expected to be light. There 
appears to be a scarcity of mill oats on 
the new crop, with a decided short in- 
terest in this market. The ordinary run 
of 25-lb elevator screenings is quoted at 
$16@17 ton, and flaxseed at $19@21. 
The latter last week sold as high as $25. 
Mill oats are firm at 35@43c bu, accord- 
ing to weight. 

Toronto.—There is no movement in 
screenings, as supplies are not to be had. 
It is too early for the new crop. The 
quotation, which is a nominal one, was 
unchanged on Oct. 1 at $32 ton for re- 
cleaned standard, delivered, Ontario 
points. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
LARGEST FOR FIVE YEARS 


Agricultural exports from the United 
States during the past year bulked the 
largest in five years, reaching 136 as an 
index number, compared with 106 the 
preceding year, and the nearest former 
high of 137 in 1922, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics announces. The 1910- 
14 five-year period is used as a base of 
100. 

Large exports of cotton fiber were 
the most important single factor con- 
tributing to the increased volume, the 
index for which is placed at 131, com- 
pared with 93 the preceding year. Ex- 
ports of grains, principally wheat and 
flour, were also much higher than a year 
ago, the index for grains and grain 
products being placed at 188, compared 
with 117 in 1926. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 3, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Perr ee re $22.50 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.75 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............ 22.75 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 32.00@33.00 
De Eas basse pews. ee 33.00 40.00@41.00 
OO eee 25.50 27.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 45.50@46.00 
ME. esc voteccvcsoesic 80.25 33.00@34.00 
Middlings* .,......... 31.00 34.60@35.50 
MOG GOS? cw cccccweces 43.00 49.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ...cecccccccesses 29.60 235.560@26.00 
MEIGGMRES 22. ccccccees 24.00 27.560@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.00@385.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.00@31.60 
DME o.0 svete edn se ce 34.00 43.00@44.50 
St. Louis— 
BUG sccceccsvesccssee 94580  B.00@88.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 33.00@34.50 
Gray shorts .......... 28.50 36.00@37.00 
Ce BEE occ cecccanece 00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ..........+-. 27.50 29.00@29.50 
DPR wvoreccsi vecrcces 26.50 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 3 32.50 38.00@39.50 
i  Beeereerrir rye 38.00 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
Te EE. Vaceeendreaee 45.00 46.00@47.00 
Kansas City— 
Pe BOON Sass cctvises 22.50 26.00@26.50 
BOE occceennccncenies 22.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ........ 25.00 31.50@32.50 
Bray shorts ...csccsse 27.00 34.00@35.00 
rer ee ere 37.50 44.00@46.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 30.50 34.50@35.00 
i, | Seeeerre ree 30.00 33.50@34.00 
BOGS BEAM cccccccucs 29.50 32.50@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 30.50 34.00@35.00 
_ Fe ear 41.50 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 41.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
WIMtOr WEAR ccc cieccs 24.70 28.20@28.80 
PE céacedadccstreess 25.25 28.00@28.60 
Middlings ............ 25.25 29.00@29.60 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 34.00@36.00 
FF Rea rerre 35.50 41.50@42.50 
ee CE 6:44.00 6s 60 60-8 21.50 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 48.00@48.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed® .......06- 37.50 44.00@44.50 

GON. BOGEE oc iiccicoce 31.75 .....@35.20 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


PEIMMORDOUS foc cvccocsecs $8.30 $9.10 
BE pv nwidnteceriess 7.00 9.10 
Be, SM sc wcetievecesves eves 7.50 
KBanens City .cccccccece 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........e00% 5.70 6.50 
ERED. on tees sccnnsdunns ones 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. [$100 Ibs 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk, after a 
few weeks of dullness, is more active. A 
fair business for immediate shipment is 
reported, although little buying is being 
done for future delivery. On Oct. 1 it 
was quoted at 8@8\,c Jb, in 100-lb bags, 
Chicago. 





San Francisco.—Barley is very quiet. 
Exporters are inactive, and offerings 
from the country are light. Eastern bar- 
ley is still arriving in limited quantities. 
Quotations, Sept. 30, sacked: feed, $1.95 
per 100 lbs; grading, $2.10; choice, $2.50; 
feed oats, $2; seed oats, $2.60. 





















October 
$38.00|2_9 16 23 


November December 


37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22,00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 


6 13 20 274 11 18 25 


Range of Bran Prices 


January February March 


April 


May” June July 


8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/5 12 19 26 |2 9 16 23 30] 7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25]2 9 16 23 


Mi ase) 
Spring Bran ( Pp 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) =——=—==————— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


eeeececesoosorese 


6 13 20 2713 10 17 24 j1 


August September 


October 
8 15 22 


37.00 


35.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
featured by firmness in red winters last 
week. There was strong demand from 
both local and outside mills, and they 
paid firmer premiums. Hard winters 
were not quite as firm or active. There 
was a steady demand from local mills, 
which picked the better quality grading 
2, 8 and 4, if protein content was what 
they wanted, and elevators generally 
picked up the lower grades. Only scat- 
tered cars of spring were available, and 
they were disposed of. Trading basis Oct. 
1: No. 1 red 1@2c over December, No. 
2 red December price to 1c over, No. 3 
red 1@2c under; No. 1 hard 1@1'4c 
under, No. 2 hard 114,@2c under, No. 3 
hard 2@2',c under; No. 1 dark northern 
spring lc over to Ic under, No. 2 dark 
northern December price to 2c under, 
No. 1 northern December price to Ic 
under. Sales made late in the week: 
No. 2 hard $1.3014%,@1.30% bu, No. 3 
hard $1.2914@1.30%, No. 4 hard $1.30% ; 
No. 1 northern, $1.3014. 


Minneapolis.—Milling and elevator de- 
mand for high protein wheat is sustain- 
ing premiums. Compared with last year, 
the percentage of arrivals of high protein 
wheat is small. For these, millers and 
shippers are competing. The low pro- 
tein wheat is now on an elevator basis, 
otherwise it would go begging, as far as 
millers are concerned. Receipts are un- 

usually heavy, but there is a fairly good 
clean-up each day. For 15 per cent 
protein, 34@38c bu over December is 
asked; 14 per cent, 26@30c over; 13 per 
cent, 16@20c over; 12 per cent, 2@3c 
over; 114% per cent, December price to 
lc over; 11 per cent or under, 1@2c 
under December. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 1 
was $1.2714@1.57%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26144@1.344%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 4 at $1.28@1.57, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27@1.34. 

Based on the close, Oct. 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 north- 
ern 94c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 1 
was $1.1474@1.26, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.127%4,@1.23. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 3 at $1.1734@1.23%, and No. 1 
durum $1.1542@1.20'. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Oct. 1, 
1927, compared with ‘the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 


28,283 16,331 23,132 22,687 
85,239 10,540 25,644 20,466 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals 63,522 26,871 48,776 43,153 


Winnipeg.—Canadian millers were 
fairly good buyers of the higher grades 
of cash wheat last week, and during the 
first half export houses took the lower 
grades to fill old contracts. There was 
a falling off in demand at the week end. 
Spreads on the lower and off grades 
have widened considerably, and durum, 
of which a considerable volume is now 
coming on the market, is in poor de- 
mand and has suffered a sharp decline. 
No. 1 northern is selling at 5c over the 
October, and was quoted on Oct. 1 at 
$1.38% bu. 


Duluth.—Cash spring wheat was some- 
what unsettled last week, with the top 
range of the dark grades advanced about 
8c and the ordinary unchanged or easier. 
Anything over 13 per cent protein was 
eagerly taken. No. 1 dark northern 
closed, Oct. 1, at $1.264,@1.65Y, bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.264,@1.624%,; No. 3 dark, 
$1.224%,@1.574%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.254,@1.874%. Durum arrivals con- 
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tained very little protein stuff, for which 
a good demand was reported. Car offer- 
ings running fair in protein brought 
about 10c over October, but for anything 
real fancy, 13 per cent or over, buyers 
paid as much as lic over. No. 1 amber 
top premium was llc over October; No. 
1 durum, 5c; No. 1 mixed, 10c. No. 1 
red closed 7c under. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, -—Durum— 
No. 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
. 123% @136% 122% @136% 131% 130% 
. 121% @130% 119% @129% 124% 124% 
1215 @130% 1195 @129% 124% 124% 
121% @130% 119% @129% 124% 124% 
120% @129% 118% @128% 123% 123% 
120% @129% 118% @128% 123% 123% 
118% @127% 116% @126% 121% 121% 
"Kansas City.—Demand for all grades 
of wheat is good, and, with fair supplies, 
clearance is easy. All classes of buyers 
are in the market. Prices are unchanged 
to 1¥%c lower. Premiums are firm, sam- 
ples of No. 1 hard testing 13.20 selling 
for 24@25c over. Quotations, Oct. 1: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.26@1.54 bu, No. 2 
$1.25, @1.531,, No. 3 $1.23@1.53, No. 4 
$1.21@1.47; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.387@ 
1.41, No. 2 $1.836@1.40, No 3 $1.271%,@ 
1136, No. 4 $1.2514@1.33. 


St. Louis——Soft wheat is extremely 
searce. There are urgent orders for 
choice starchy types, but none is to be 
had. Ordinary milling qualities are high- 
er, and there is a good demand for the 
better grades. Hard wheat is fairly 
steady, protein wheats being somewhat 
stronger. There is a good milling de- 
mand, Cash prices, Oct. 1: No. 2 red, 
$1.49 bu; No. 3 red, $1.44; No. 2 hard, 
$1.32. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers and the grain 
trade were bidding $1.3014 bu for No. 
2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Sept. 30, 
which was equal to the Chicago Decem- 
ber price, whereas at one time the bid 
was 14c under December. Receipts are 
light. 

Indianapolis.—Offerings of wheat were 
not heavy last week, nor was the demand. 
Many growers in the northern part of 
the state have begun to sow for spring 
wheat. It is predicted now that the acre- 
age will be somewhat larger next year. 
Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 2 red, $1.29@1.31 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.26@1.28. 


Nashville-—The trend of soft wheat 
was upward last week, with a fair busi- 
ness. Some Middle West wheat con- 
tinues to arrive here for storage. Mills 
have been somewhat shy in purchasing 
on the advances. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted, Oct. 1, at $1.55@1.60 bu, 
Nashville. 

Atlanta.—Most mills still have a fair 
surplus of wheat on hand. Movement is 
about equal to the corresponding period 
in 1926. Prices declined about 2c bu last 
week, but are still strong. Quotations, 
Sept. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.56 
@1.57 bu; No. 2 red, $1.55@1.56. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts for August 
and September set new records here, 
2,742 inspections of incoming car lots 
being made, compared with a previous 
record of 2,242 for the corresponding 
months in 1921. Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 
2 dark hard $1.25@1.37 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.10@1.19, No. 2 soft white 99c@ 
$1.15, No. 2 northern spring $1.30@1.39, 


milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Milwaukee.—Wheat offerings are mod- 
erate and a good demand exists, espe- 
cially from ship Durum showed 
strength last week and gained 2c, while 
mixed and red winter held their own 
and closed unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
1: No. 1 hard winter, $1.31@1.31¥% bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.82@1.3824,; No. 1 
mixed, $1.30@1.31; No. 1 durum, $1.20 
@1.22. 

Seattle.—There was good mill demand 
for choice wheat last week, and a fair 
export call, but growers were not free 
sellers. Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
to arrive, coast, Sept. 30: soft and west- 
ern white and hard winter, $1.281, bu; 
western red, $1.261,; northern spring, 
$1.304%; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.31%,; 
Big Bend dark northern spring, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.42. 

San Francisco.—Activity is confined 
largely to feed wheat. Offerings are 
light. The market remained steady last 
wéek at $2.20 per 100 lbs for No. 1 hard 
white, and $2 for feed 

Portland.—Demand for wheat contin- 
ued good last week, but there was no 
pressure by farmers to sell. Exporters 
are not doing much new business, but 
are believed to require a lot of wheat for 
their old sales. Mills are complaining 
of the scarcity of good milling grades. 
Closing bids for October delivery at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Oct. 1: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.28 bu; hard white, soft 
white, Federation, western white and 
hard winter, $1.25; northern spring, 
$1.24; western red, $1.23. 

Great Falls—Movement of wheat from 
farms continues heavy. Quality is found 
to be very favorable, but lower in pro- 
tein. Quotations, Oct. 1: winter wheat 
$1.02 bu, and spring wheat $1.12. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of wheat were lim- 
ited to less than 10 cars last week. De- 
mand was slow, and there was no inquiry 
by mills for soft winter. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 1 was 
2@3¥,c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand fair and _ stocks, 
mostly domestic, showing a decrease of 
93,000 bus. Prices, Oct. 1: spot No. 2 
red winter $1.374% bu, No. 3 $1.34%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.33, 
No. 3 $1.301,; new southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.32%,, No. 8 $1.2914, 
No. 4 $1.26%%, No. 5 $1.23%. Exports 
included 299,551 bus domestic and 59,937 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 7,930 bus; stock, 407,733. 


New York.—Fluctuations in wheat 
prices were not particularly wide last 
week, and the strength that featured 
previous trading faded out. Cash mar- 
kets were steady, and export business im- 
proved toward the close of the week. 
Cash quotations, Sept. 30: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.394% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.451,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.42144; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.5612; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., 
domestic, nominal. 

Philadelphia.— Wheat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
and easy at a net decline of 14%4c. Of- 
ferings are light. Quotations, Oct. 1, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.37, bu bid; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.331,4. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is of- 
fering too freely for the market, and 
there is some accumulation at country 
points. Storage space is limited and, to 
prevent exporting, the pool is offering 
farmers a carrying charge of 1c bu per 
month to keep the wheat in their bins. 
This is expected to steady things until 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending. 
Sept. 24,'27 Sept. 25,’26 Sept. 17, "27 “Sept. 24, 27 Sept. 25, 26 
262,000 
1,214,000 
2,826,000 


Wheat to— 
Italy 419,000 
United Kingdom 1,557,000 
Other Europe 4,623,000 
Canada 
Other countries 


July 1 to 





489,000 
2,183,000 
4,110,000 

187,000 
1,381,000 


3,951,000 
13,630,000 
22,506,000 

9,769,000 

4,012,000 


3,647,000 
21,416,000 
29,783,000 

7,269,000 

5,630,000 





Totals 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. 


7,186,000 
*347,000 


ye ’ 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 2,041, ae ae flour, 108,100 bbis. 


4,314,000 


200,000 
288,000 
166,000 
= a 








8,350,000 


350,000 
1,023,000 
210,000 
129,000 
1,036,000 


53,868,000 


3,087,000 
10,646,000 
1,501,000 
y 427,000 
6,079,000 


67,745,000 


4,190,000 
5,415,000 
2,997,000 
1,968,000 
4,296,000 
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the market finds its level. Prices at 
country points have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 2 red 
or white, f.o.b., > Shipping points, $1.28 bu; 
farmers’ loads at mill doors, $1.25. West- 
ern wheat declined 2%c last week, and 
No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.45% bu, 
track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis ——Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 1, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 3, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 445, @47c, 44%,@46\4,c; 
No. 2 rye, 894%4@91%%c, 8944 @90%%c; bar- 
ley, 66@75c, 65@738c. 

Chicago.—Rye receipts continued light 
last week, and offerings were readily 
disposed of. No. 2 was quoted around 
98c bu. Cash oats were firm, with an 
upward tendency, and demand was brisk 
for the light receipts. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 501,@53c bu, No. 3 white 48 
@50%c, and No. 4 white 47@50c. 

Duluth—Oats receipts are extremely 
small. Discounts remain unchanged, No. 
3 white on track being quoted 444c under 
Chicago December. Choice barley offer- 
ings continue in good demand at un- 
changed prices. Choice to fancy closed, 
Oct. 1, at 73@74c bu; medium to good, 
72@78c; lower grades 69@72c. Good ex- 
port demand continues. Receipts are 
large. Foreign demand for rye has de- 
creased as holes get filled up, and the 
best price obtainable for No. 1 and No. 
2 at the close was %c over December, a 
¥%c drop against early sales. 

Milwaukee.—Rye lost last week all that 
it- gained the previous week in the cash 
grain market, and closed 544@6%c down. 
Barley was depressed lc, but oats con- 
tinued firm and were Ic higher. Offer- 
ings continue moderate. Barley demand 
slowed up, but there was good call from 
shippers for oats and rye. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: No. 2 rye, 954%,.@96%c bu; No. 3 
white oats, 47@52c; malting barley, 75 
@85c. 

Indianapolis.—There is little call for 
rye, and offerings are light. Demand for 
oats increased last week. Offerings are 
not large. Most farmers are holding 
their oats for winter feed. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: No, 2 white, 47@4814c bu; No. 3 
white, 45@471,¢. 

Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment last week was somewhat improved, 
with a firm market for all grades. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 1: fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail 
shipment, sold at 69@70c bu; regular 38 
@40-lb, 64@67c; regular 36@38-lb, 62 
@65c; regular 34@36-lb, 60@62c; regu- 
lar 36@38-lb, shipment lake-and-rail, 60 
@62c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 1c early 
last week, but closed quiet and without 
net change. Offerings are moderate but 
ample. Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 2 white, 
60@6lc bu; No. 3 white, 57@59c. 

Buffalo.—There continues an active de- 
mand for oats, with receipts of milling 
grades light. Cereals were in fair sup 
ply last week, with demand slow. Bar- 

ey supplies were light and but little in 
quiry. There were no offerings of rye, 
and no inquiry. Quotation, Oct. 1, No. 2 
white oats, 5654c bu. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were onl) 
fair and confined to small lots last week. 
Offerings were liberal. Warm weathe 
appeared to militate against any larg: 
deals. Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 2 white, 
55@57'¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 58@531,c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 1: No. 2 

white, domestic, 581,@59c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 571/,@58c. 
' Toronto.—Dealers report that the 
movement of coarse grains is slow, as 
farmers are busy with other work. Wes'- 
ern oats advanced 2c bu and America” 
corn a like amount last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 1: Ontario oats 51@58c bu. 
barley 77@80c, rye 92@94c, track, couri- 
try points; No. 3 western oats, 66@68c ; 
oat scalpings 45c, track, bay ports. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains held stead: 
last week until the final trading on Sat- 
urday. Oats were strong, and there was 
enough export business in rye and bar 
ley to hold prices. There has been ° 
steady demand for low grade rye and 
barley for shipment to Germany. Prices, 
Oct. 1: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
68¥4c bu; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
924%4c; No. 8 Canadian western barley, 
76Y6c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
,) Pea 128% 130% 126% 128% 
BB... 20 129 131% 127 129% 
}) Pee 128% 130% 125% 128% 
80...06% 125% 130% 126 128% 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Lisecvcs 129% 134% 127% 132% 
Zirceccce 130% 133% 128% 131% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
BT. ssece 121% 184% = ceece 134% 
28 .ccvve 122 184% —ss wvvee 135% 
2Bcrove 122% -) | rr 135% 
8Occgcd. 122% 124% = ween be ewe 
Oct Dec May 
Lisdicces 124% 128% = ween 135% 
2 aassee 124% ee, vee ye 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Sept. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ST ewes 131% 133% 125 127% 
28.65 ¥o0 132 134 125% 128 
29 40 08-0 131% 133% 125% 127% 
0 .sanee 131% 133 125% 127% 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
1. (dues it). lr 126% 133% 
2. éoneee 132% 137 126% 133% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept Oct Dec. Sept. Oct. 
leapees 135% 130% 119% 119% 
Pre ats: 137 131% 118% 119% 
29.00 9.08 136% 130 5% 118% 118% 
Viceene 135% 130 118 % 118% 
Oc Oct. Nov. 
1. cécnee 133% 128% 116% 118% 
3. caees 135% 130% 117% 119% 
Buenos Alres 
Nov. Feb. 
134% 133% 
133% 133% 
132% 132% 
sabes 149% 151% 133% 133% 
Cet, 

L. cpa 148 151% 133% 133% 
2. venues 147% 160% = = sever evvco 
CORN 

Chicago Kansas City 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. 
ST. eee 94% 96% 88 89% 
92% 95% 87 88% 
91% 95% 86 88 
91% 95% 86% 88% 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
lL. «obene 93% 99 85% 90% 
Sos esbee 94% 97 eee eeee 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
OT .cabe-s 47% 48% 45% 45% 
| ere re 48% 49 45% 46 
Feeney 48 48% 45% 45% 
96. csiews 47% 48% 44% 45% 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
1. esses 48% 51% 45% 47% 
PP 48% 50% 45% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
27 96 5% 95% 89% 89% 
97% 96 fa 90% 
96 95% 89% 
BB .cosee 96 95% 30% 90 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
B.. Kaw es 95% 98% 89% eves 
RB. cavan 95% 98% 89% cece 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
212% 216 216 
214% 218 218 
214% 217 217% 
212% 216% 215% 
Dec. Oct. Nov. 
215% 215 217 
216 214% 217 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
1, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WERE ccccccceveseses $2,510,000 3,784,000 
BD. oc caccccsepwe caves 2,606,000 126,000 
CPM cocwcvcsncesceses 24,986,000 i ...06% 
BOO icc é cenvews's tes 6,547,000 27,000 
GOte ccccvcccccessoces 26,516,000 .esoee 
Plaxseed .......cceee8 1,586,000  ...0s- 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 1: wheat, 4,488,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,394,000; corn, 1,864,000; bar- 
ley, 743,000; oats, 1,437,000. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
25 


Minneapolis .. 143 172 117 128 3,625 
Kansas City... 9 16 6 2 102 223 
Chicago ...... 48 52 3 ee ee ee 
New York .... 147 92 127 161 30 1,112 
Philadelphia . 39 8 + ee 49 24 
Baltimore .... .. 30 10 17 15 131 
Boston ....... 65 1 86 ee 7 2 
Milwaukee .. 8 14 8 17 ee T' 
Dul.-Superior 1, 995 460 1,671 20 1,471 3,887 
*Buffalo ..... 58 97 2,148 18 221 320 


*Shipments by lake and canal. 
by lake only. 


Receipts 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Se ending———, July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 2 Sept. 17 Sept. 24, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
m——Week ending——_,, 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 

81,000 69,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 24, 1927 
1,698,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Movement, July 1- 

Sept. 17— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .327,000 332,000 255,000 
Exports 40,443 68,338 18,588 
Imports 1,374 3,085 1,919 

Stocks on Sept. 17— 

At terminals ........ 80,817 81,440 40,384 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 178,714 122,016 146,186 





Week's increase ..... c6ee 8 = BH OD ,384 
Week's decrease ..... 3,116 1,084 = ...06 
Philadelphia.—Corn quotations are 


omitted, so little business being accom- 
plished ‘that it is impossible to establish 

a market. Corn goods are quiet and un- 
changed, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Quotations, Oct. 1, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.95; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.95. 


San Francisco.—Quotations, Sept. 30, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow $2.11, 
bulk; Egyptian corn, $2.05, sacked ; Cali- 
fornia milo, $2.05, sacked; eastern milo, 
$1.95, bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.90, bulk. 
No California or Argentine yellow are 
offered. 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship te and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ...... 6,8911,523 1,898 622 8,839 9,058 
Kan. City..1,7021,200 1,146 926 15,135 16,357 
Chicago ... 386 404 205 











New York. .2,0231,943 965 1,793 1, 096 1, 651 
Philadelphia 128 182 245 133 1,116 2,078 
Baltimore 178 311 3859 353 2,618 3,898 
Boston ..... 2 1 22 
Milwaukee.. 122 70 eee 
Dul.-Sup. 10, ot. 8,014 7, ss 2, e18 16, 258 8,969 
Toledo .... 388 123 264 55 eee 
*Buffalo ...4, 327 5,359 3,486 1, OSs 6, 738 6,027 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 

Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 528 470 521 356 953 2,614 
- 229 7 





Kansas City... 64 1 24 
Chicago ...... 232 203 57 54 ee os 
New York .... 651 226 622 160 65 36 
Philadelphia... .. 3 ee oe 1 4 
Baltimore .... 80 1 180 +» 108 5 
Boston ....... 1 es 30 ee 6 ee 
Milwaukee ... 307 188 177 56 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior 1,676 282 2,140 276 842 768 
*Buffalo ...... 6101,208 972 182 710 1,264 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 1, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 64 178 64 137 2,128 1,032 

Kansas City... 166 221 213 339 2,277 1,566 
693 


Chicago ...... 386 404 205 ee oe 
New York .... 80 54 ee = 23 130 
Philadelphia... 2 5 11 10 13 53 
Baltimore .... 8 9 ee oe 29 75 
Boston ....... es ee ee ee 2 oe 
Milwaukee ... 229 183 477 29 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. .. 6 oe ee ee 9 
Toledo ....... 28 66 10 8 ee oe 
*Buffalo ...... 620 120 ee 14 2,470 2,394 


*Receipts by lake only. 





Oats—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 816 569 515 572 9,941 18,406 


Kan. City... 64 61 52 40 313 576 








Chicago -1,000 583 672 374 eee 008 
New York... 156 50 os 11 423 935 
Philadelphia 24 13 28 24 93 112 
Baltimore .. 4 5 os ee 64 100 
Boston ..... 9 30 ee ee 8 48 
Milwaukee... 182 330 275 74 eee ome 
Duluth-Sup. 17 16 13 . 1,242 9,435 
Toledo ..... 82 92 85 41 ens nae 
Buffalo .... .. 397 oe 1,899 3,361 
FI d—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ..1,103 494 184 1256 729 416 
Chicago ...... 56 ee 
New York .... 130 


Dul.-Superior. *643 314 254 120 854 430 
tBuffalo ...... 321 oe ee ee 
*Mill receipts not included. 
tReceipts by lake only. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 24, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- Sept. 26, 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— Sept. 24 vious week 1926 
United States*... 81,606 +5,853 80,1956 
United Statesf... 4,144 —420 3,202 
Canada ...... ° 20,411 —1,042 29,054 

Totals ........ 106,161 +8,891 112,451 


United Kingdom port stecks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOGHRD ce cccccccs $57,500 +2,600 40,700 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TED aviccsccone 163,661 +6,491 153,151 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

DOCals. cocrcccees 2 +938 18,744 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WORMED v0.0 vic aseee 28,688 +368 57,496 

*Bast of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: nited States———_—__, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
BRR. FT ccccs 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 

Week ending— 

Sept. 3..... 67,273,000 4,685,000 71,908,000 
Sept. 10 - 70,943,000 4,034,000 74,977,000 
Sept. 17 - 76,253,000 4,564,000 80,817,000 
Sept. 24 81,606,000 4,144,000 85,750,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1°.... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 

Week ending— 

Sept. 3 ... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Sept. 10 .. 23,406,000 98,383,000 63,800,000 
Sept. 17 .. 21,453,000 102,270,000 54,900,000 
Sept. 24 20,411,000 106,161,000 57,500,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visibie supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,663,000 Sept. 3...154,172,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Sept. 10 ..152,183,000 

Sept. 17 ..157,170,000 
Sept. 24 ..163,661,000 





Fert William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Sept. 80, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 306 86 
Ge Bs Be swvccess 479 “li 42 146 
Northland ...... 203 13 29 eee 
Can. Gov’t ...... 127 12 27 831 
Sask. Pool 
Bs @ oeScccdes 393 9 40 148 
ame. © ocevcenus 628 5 13 37 
Private elevators. 4,760 167 1,025 32 
TOURED cecceces 6,896 217 #1,262 1,193 
Year ago ....... 16,444 793 2,881 1,578 
Receipts ........ 3,963 23 «#1,144 4 
Lake shipments.. 3,075 5 496 142 
Rail shipments... 130 61 eve 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... BS Werum .occcccee 233 
No. 2 northern... 205 Kota ........... 6 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 395 White spring... 62 
No. 3 northern... 380 Winter ......... 4 
Es SE caccbvsces 110 Others ......... 605 
" PESURED cc ccwees 4,760 
, ee 6,896 
Oats— Bus 
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New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, and the export call 
was better. Prices were fairly firm. 
Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 2 yellow $1.28 
bu, No. 3 $1.21; No. 2 white $1.23, No. 3 
$1.21 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.25 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $2.02; standard meal, $2.35. 

St. Lowis—Corn is lower, both offer- 
ings and demand being light. Scattered 
local users absorbed most of the offer- 
ings last week. Cash prices, Oct. 1: No. 
8 yellow, 951%4c bu; No. 4 yellow, 94c; 
No. 6 yellow, 90c. 


Atlanta.—Demand for corn products 
showed improvement last week, due to a 
sharp decline in prices, but brokers say 
most of the buying is for current needs 
only, with immediate shipment asked in 
most cases, very few orders being booked 
for needs of more than 30 days. Collec- 
tions are reported the best they have 
been in several months. Quotations, Sept. 
30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2. white Georgia 
corn 98c bu, No. 3 white 92c; No. 2 
yellow 92c, No. 3 yellow 91c; No. 2 white 
western corn $1.20@1.21, No. 3 white 
$1.19@1.20; No. 2 yellow $1.21@1.22, No. 
8 yellow $1.20@1.21. 


Nashville—Corn continues quiet, the 
South making moderate purchases, Quo- 
tations, Oct. 1: No. 2 white, $1.06@1.07 
bu; No. 8 white, $1.04@1.05. Sales of 
meal are small. Degerminated cream 
meal, in cottons, is quoted at $2.40@2.60 
per 100 lbs. Hominy feed is quoted at 
$40@42 ton, with few sales. 


Memphis.—Easier prices and some de- 
clines apparently discourage buying of 
corn meal, although movement to the 
consumer is increasing, as cotton is being 
marketed more freely. Jobbers are buy- 
ing .sparingly, since corn is thought to 
have a chance of going lower. Cream 
was offered, Oct. 1, as low as $4.25, basis 
24’s, although some mills wanted $4.50 
or more. Corn bran continues extremely 
scarce and nominal in price. 


= 


Kansas City.—During the latter part 
of last week, demand for corn, though 
light, was more than equal to supplies. 
Upper grades were most wanted. Due 
to the prevalent opinion that the ma- 
jority of producing areas are safe from 
frost, prices declined 3@4c. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: white, No. 2 88@90c bu, No. 3 
87@89c, No. 4 85@88c; yellow, No. 2 
92@94c, No. 3 91@93c, No. 4 89@9Ic; 
mixed, No. 2 87@89c, No. 3 86@88c, No. 
4 84@86c; cream meal, $2.50 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $36 ton; corn bran, $36. 


Chicago.—Cash corn was steady most 
of last week. Receipts were moderate, 
and what was offered was readily dis- 
posed of. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 
90c bu, No. 5 mixed 89c, No. 6 mixed 
88c; No. 2 yellow 96c, No. 3 yellow 94c, 
No. 4 yellow 92@92%,¢,: No. 5 yellow 
881/,@90c, No. 6 yellow 871,@89c; No. 5 
white 881,,@89c, No. 6 white 84@871,c. 


Minneapolis —Of the current arrivals, 
a big percentage of the corn is off grade, 
for which there is very little demand. 
Top grades, however, are wanted by 
grinders and shippers, and prices have 
advanced. No. 2 yellow is bringing Chi- 
cago December price to lc under, No. 8 
yellow 2c under, and No. 4 yellow 3@4c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
1 was 89@96c; the closing price on 
Oct. 3 was 92@98c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 4 
at $5.80@5.90 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.70@5.80. 


Milwaukee.——Cash corn closed on Oct. 
1 4%4@5'%c below the previous week’s 
close. Offerings are light, and shippers 
are active to absorb them. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: No. 8 yellow, 921,@93e bu; No. 
8 white, 92@921,c; No. 3 mixed, 91142,@ 
92c. 

Indianapolis—Corn held steady last 
week, with few price changes and only 
a fair demand. With better weather 
throughout the entire state, the crop 
probably will be much better than had 
been expected, and buyers are holding 
off to ascertain if there will be lower 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 3 white 
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88@9lc bu,.No. 4 white 86@881,c; No. 
3 yellow 89@91%c, No. 4 yellow 86@ 
8814c; No. 8 mixed 861,@88',c, No. 4 
mixed 841, @86c. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn was slightly strong- 
er last week, sales’ showing some im- 
provement. Offerings were liberal. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 1: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.07@1.08 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.05@1.06; kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, in 100-lb sacks, 
$2.80@2.85. 

Baltimore.—Corn was lower and slow 
last week, with neither offerings nor 
trading in contract grade. Arrivals in- 
cluded 17,246 bus by rail and 450 by 
boat. No sales were reported. Closing 
price for domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
on Oct. 1, was $1.12 bu, or down 3c from 
the previous week. Cob corn was steady 
but neglected at $5.50 bbl. Corn meal 
and grits were lower and quiet at $2.30 
@2.50 per 100 Ibs, with the West under- 
selling tributary mills and doing the 
business. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment last week 
was held firm, with some advance in 
prices. Demand ruled quiet. Prices, 


Oct. 1: No, 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
$1.14@1.16 bu; No, 3 yellow, $1.13@1.14; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow, $1.11@1.13; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.10@1.12. There was 
not much inquiry for gluten feed, the 
market remaining unchanged at $42.35 
ton, October and November shipment, 
with gluten meal for October and No- 
vember shipment held at $51.10. Corn 
meal demand improved, with prices a 
shade lower; granulated yellow and bolt- 
ed yellow sold at $2.60, with feeding 
meal and cracked corn at. $2.25, all in 
100-lb sacks. Hominy feed was quiet, 
but prices were advanced 50c, the price 
being $44.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on 
ct. 1. 


Buffalo.—There was only a light sup- 
ply of rail corn on the market last week, 
with lake offerings supplying the bulk of 
the demand and lake freights favorable 
to a good movement from boats. Gluten 
was in fair supply, with offerings light. 
Quotations, Oct. 1: cracked corn, $45 ton; 
table corn meal, $2.65 per 100 lbs; gluten, 
23 per cent, sacked, November shipment 
only, $39.10 ton; No. 3 yellow corn, 
$1.011% bu; No. 6 yellow, 97%c. 
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Milwaukee—Heavy export rye busi- 
ness is holding up prices, and when the 
volume moving to foreign markets is re- 
duced, the grain will slump, factors in 
the trade say. Small flour lots are being 
taken by those of the trade whose stocks 
are depleted, but they are not booking 
very far head. Prices of rye flour are 
unchanged. Nominal quotations, Oct. 1: 
fancy white patent $4.95@5.05 bbl, me- 
dium $4.75@4.95, and dark $4.05@4.20, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—Aside from an _ occa- 
sional small lot and the usual day-to-day 
inquiry for a few barrels ex-warehouse 
or in mixed cars, mills report business 
in rye flour as at a standstill. Prices 
are still badly demoralized. City mills 
quote pure white flour at $4.90@5.35 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, pure medium 
at $4.60@4.85, and pure dark at $3.90@ 
4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,694 bbls flour, compared with 
20,329, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—There was a fair business in 
rye flour last week with the smaller 
trade, which has not covered its future 
requirements. Individual sales are in 
small or modefate amounts. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. The local 
output totaled 9,000 bbls, the same as the 
previous week. White was quoted, Oct. 
1, at $4.95@5.20 bbl, jute, medium $4.75 
@4.95 and dark $4.15@4.40. 


Duluth—Ideas of outside buyers of 
rye flour were mostly under the prevail- 
ing market level last week, causing a 
lull in sales. There is little change in 
the export situation, foreigners taking 
rye supplies at current quotations quite 
readily. Local business covered the usual 
small lot orders for immediate or near- 


by requirements. Prices, Oct. 1, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.05 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 3 dark, 
$3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.65; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 


New York—Rye flour business was 
particularly dull last week, due to the 
Jewish holidays, which put the chief con- 
sumers of this commodity out of the 
market for a couple of days. Price for 
white patent, Oct. 1, in jutes, was $5.55 
@5.90 bbl. 

Indianapolis—Demand for rye flour 
is light. Millers do not seem discour- 
aged, however, and are proceeding with 
production. The tendency seems to be 
to hold to the price list. Quotations, Oct. 
1: white, $4.50@5 bbl, jute; medium, 
$4.50@4.75; dark, $3.90@4.25. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, with the market steady. 
Rye meal and dark rye also were steady, 
but only a slow demand was reported. 
Quotations, Oct. 1: choice white patent 
flour, $5.50@6 bbl, standard patent $5.20 
@5.70, rye meal $4.85@5, dark rye $4.90 
@5.05, all in sacks. 


Pittsburgh.—Little business was done 
in rye flour last week, due to the gen- 
eral laxness in the wheat flour market. 
Bakers who specialize in rye breads ap- 
pear to be well supplied. Quotations, 
Oct. 1: pure white $5.25@5.75 bbl, me- 
dium $5@5.25 and dark $4.50@4.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo—Rye flour was in better de- 
mand last week, the trade taking hold 
more actively at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 1, cotton 98's, f.o.b., mills: 
white, $5.25@5.35 bbl; medium, $5@5.10; 
dark, $4.85@4.95. 


Baltimore——Rye flour was compara- 
tively steady last week, and closed 
slightly easier, in the absence of de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 1, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $5.30@5.55 
bbl, and dark $4.60@4.85. 

Philadelphia—There is a moderate de- 
mand for rye flour, and values are well 
maintained under light offerings. Quo- 
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CORN TALES IN KANSAS 


A CCORDING to the Toledo Produce Exchange Report, Kansans are 

enthusiastic about the prospects of the present corn crop, so much so 
that the story of Jack the Giant Killer would have been evolved around 
a cornstalk rather than a beanstalk if it had been written in Kansas this 


Every farmer in Kansas has his favorite story about the bumper crop. 
Growers from the southeastern part of the state say the stalks are so tall 
that the ears have to be harvested by airplane. 
relate harrowing tales of being lost in tropical jungles of corn. 
prize story to date is told by a farmer who says that while he was driving 
through his fields an ear of corn fell from such a height that it fractured 


It is a known fact, however, that corn on a farm near Olathe grew so high 
that it got entangled in the telegraph wires. 
ceiling of an ordinary room are a common exhibit. 

The average height of Kansas corn in a good year is around 12 feet, but 
the September heat, following a cool August, has caused it to attain heights 
never before reached. Corn is growing in such profusion that it threatens 
to displace the sunflower as a roadside decoration. 
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tations, Oct. 1, in 140-lb jute sacks, $5.50 
@5.85 bbl for white, $5@5.25 for me- 
dium and $4.50@4.75 for dark. 


Atlanta.—There was.no change in the 
rye flour situation last week, some orders 
for immediate needs being booked, but 
little business for advance requirements. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure white, 
$6.50@6.75 bbl; pure dark, $4.75@5. 


Toronto.—Offerings of rye flour are 
limited, but sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Quotation, Oct. 1, $6.20 bbl, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points. 


BLAXSEED *= PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is holding fairly firm, crushers report, 
although there has been a slight let-up 
in demand during the past few days. 
The price is down $1@1.50, compared 
with a week ago. Shipping directions 
are fairly good. Meal is priced at $45@ 
45.50 ton, The export market is similar 
to the domestic. Cake for October, No- 
vember and December shipment is of- 
fered at $42 ton, f.a.s., New York, slight- 
ly under the price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. $2.15 2.12% 2.18 2.16 2.18 
Sept. 28.. 2.17% 2.14% 2.20 2.18 2.20 
Sept. +» 2.16% 2.14% 2.19% 2.17% 2.19% 
Sept. 30... 2.15% 2.18% 2.17% 2.15% 2.18% 
Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 1 .... 2.14% 2.11% 2.17 2.15 2.17 
Oct. 3 .... 2.15% 2.12% 2.16% 2.14% 2.17 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Oct. 1, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 =1927 


Minneapolis ... 4, 1,923 669 
Duluth 3. 837 606 





5,686 2,760 1,175 

Duluth.—Flaxseed quotations, on Oct. 
1, recorded a net mixed loss of 2%4¢ for 
December to 314c for October delivery. 
September expired quietly, maintaining 
firmness to the end. Crushers were in 
the cash market, taking all good medium 
and choice offerings at top bids. Light 
shipping has been noticeable. 

Chicago.—There was steady buying of 
single car lots of linseed meal last week, 
but little interest is being displayed in 
future delivery. The quotation, Oct. 1, 
was $48 ton, Chicago. 


W mnipeg.—F laxseed lost ground last 
week. Although receipts were negligible, 
cash demand was dead. Local crushers 
on Oct. 1 quoted cake at $48 ton and 
meal at $50. 

Milwaukee.—Although linseed meal 
took a downward trend early last week, 
it firmed up at the close and moved 50c 
higher. Production is increasing, but the 
lack of cold weather has limited demand. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 1, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $48@48.50 ton. 

Boston.—Receivers report a fair de- 
mand for linseed meal, with prices 
steady. Local stocks are moderate. On 
Oct. 1. Buffalo shippers offered 84 per 
cent meal for shipment at $51.70@52.2) 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipmen', 
Boston points. Edgewater shippers o/- 
fered 32 per cent at $51.50@53.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal we:e 
light last week, with prices lower. Theic 
was more inquiry, although it was nt 
reflected in increased sales. Quotation, 
Oct. 1, $50.20 ton. 


Buffalo—tTrading in linseed meal w:s 
inactive last week, with supplies amp ¢ 
and prices unchanged. Only a few lois 
of 82 per cent are offered. Quotatio:, 
Oct. 1, 34 per cent $47@47.50 ton. 


Kansas City.——The apparent strengil 
of linseed meal in the previous wee, 
caused by moderately heavy absorption 
by jobbers, was offset last week by lack 
of interest of consumers, both large and 
small. This has resulted in an easicr 
market. Quotations, Oct. 1, basis Kan- 
sas City: old process meal, in round lots, 
$50.05 ton; in car lots, $50.80. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for linseed meal is 
limited. The price is unchanged. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 1, $46.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 
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INCREASE IS REPORTED IN 
SCOTLAND BAKERY OUTPUT 


Lonpon, Eno.—The report of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, the 
eadquarters of which are in Glasgow, 
ind which has two producing centers 
in the north of Ireland, shows an in- 
creased output for the half year ending 
July 80, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1926. This is due to an 
expanded demand, which, however, can- 
not be regarded as representative or 
ctual, 
The society’s best customers are the 
‘ining areas of Scotland, and as these 
istricts were heavily hit by the coal 
trike, demand for bread suffered last 
vear. The later improvement is largely 

recovery from that loss of demand. 
‘he sales for the six months amounted to 
: 695,969, an increase of more than £30,- 
90, and the net surplus is almost £40,- 
0600. 

The number of sacks of flour and meal 
used in the six months was 116,365 
against 112,626 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926. 

At the headquarters bakery in Glas- 
gow the increase in output was only 1.4 
per cent in loaf bread, but 12.3 in pastry 
and small bread. This growing prefer- 
ence for small bread is shown in nearly 
every report issued by the society. De- 
spite the reduced spending power of the 
working classes, it is evident that they 
are not restricting their expenditure on 
the more expensive class of bakery prod- 
ucts, 





QUESTION OF IMPORT DUTY 
ON FLOUR IN FREE STATE 


Betrast, IrELaNp.—The question of an 
import duty on flour has again been 
brought before the Irish Free State au- 
thorities, and some further figures and 
Statistics regarding imports of flour have 
been submitted. 

It is pointed out that the necessity for 
conserving the national food supply is of 
first importance, and in times of stress 
and emergency there should never be less 
than three months’ supply of flour in the 
country. The cost of producing flour in 
Ireland cannot be brought down to that 
of England for the same output, owing 
to the smaller capacity of mills and a 
less favorable geographical position. The 
Irish Free State is also at a disadvan- 
tage with regard to prices of raw ma- 
terial, these being lower across the chan- 
nel; moreover, higher wages are paid in 
the Irish Free State. It is hoped that 
the wholesale electrification scheme now 
proceeding will materially affect the fu- 
ture of the flour milling industry in Ire- 
land and bring down the cost of produc- 
tion. Better facilities for landing large 
grain cargoes, and reduced wages, would 
bring the price of wheat down to the 
level paid in England, thus enabling 
Irish Free State millers to capture some 
a trade now obtained by foreign 
mills. 

The present producing capacity of the 
Irish flour mills is claimed to be 2,600,000 
sacks per annum, and against this 1,264,- 
000 sacks were imported in 1925, and 
1,278,000 in 1926. It is contended that 


a serious attempt should be made to put - 


local flour, as regards price, on a par 

with imported, either by means of a duty 

on imported flour, or by reducing the 

Bak of production in the Irish Free 
ate. 





IRISH FREE STATE TARIFF 
Bexrasr, Inetanp.—The tariff question 
has not been made such a direct issue in 
the present election in the Irish Free 
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State as was expected, although the Re- 
publican party has made no secret of 
the fact that, if it gets into power, tar- 
iffs on imports will be one of the first 
questions it will tackle. The tax on 
foreign oatmeal, which is -already in 
force, would be followed by heavy taxes 
op American and Canadian flours, and 
all foreign produce. So far, however, 
the election appears to be tending in fa- 
vor of the more moderate government 
which has done so well, considering the 
difficulties since the Free State Treaty 
was signed. 





RAINS HEAVY IN ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Enc.—After experiencing one 
of the worst summers on record in Eng- 
land, most people were in hopes that 
September would make up for the lack 
of sunshine during the summer months. 
Unfortunately, except for one or two 
fine days early in the month, the rainfall 
has been exceptionally heavy. During 
the last two days more rain is said to 
have fallen in the districts near London 
than usually occurs during the whole 
month of September. 

A great storm which swept the coun- 
try during the night of Sept. 14 was the 
heaviest of the year. Much damage was 
done by floods, and grain crops which 
had not been stacked suffered seriously. 
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Owing to the wet season there has been 
a heavy second crop of hay, much of 
which is lying in the fields at present 
badly damaged. It is doubtful whether 
much of this will be fit for stacking. 

In certain districts of northern Eng- 
land, floods on the main roads were so 
bad that motor omnibuses were stalled 
and the passengers were rescued by 
means of planks. The military maneu- 
vers that were taking place in Berkshire 
have had to be postponed, many of the 
camps being under water. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN COLLECTIONS 

Lonnon, Enc.—According to the Ost 
Express, Russian grain collections dur- 
ing August totaled 921,985 tons, com- 
pared with 231,037 in July last, and 
778,947 in August, 1926. In the Ukraine 
549,593 tons grain products were col- 
lected, while in North Caucasia grain 
collections continue slow, partly owing 
to crop failure and unfavorable weather 
conditions. From July 1 to Sept. 1, col- 
lections reached a total of 1,153,785 tons, 
against 1,010,774 for the same period 
last year. . 


The value of United States wheat ship- 
ments in the fiscal year 1926-27 was 
about 133 per cent greater than in the 
previous fiscal year. 











Post-War Changes in British Wheat Offals 
Situation 


ELL-INFORMED farmers in 

Great Britain have frequently 

confessed themselves puzzled at 
the fact that Denmark can not only beat 
British producers in the feeding of bacon 
pigs, but can actually import British 
milling offals to help her to do so. When 
it is considered that the Danish pro- 
ducer has to pay freights on both the 
offal and the cured carcasses across the 
North Sea, there is reason for wonder 
that British farmers, who have this offal 
available, in addition to that imported 
from abroad, cannot produce bacon at 
prices with which no foreign source 
should be able to compete. 

Certain figures which the ministry of 
agriculture has published for the benefit 
of the farmers, while not explaining the 
puzzle, certainly shed a measure of en- 
lightenment. 

The ministry states that whereas there 
has been a substantial increase in sup- 
plies of wheat offals in recent years over 
the pre-war level, there has been no cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
live stock. Estimates given are based on 
the assumption that two thirds of the 
home crop and the whole of the net im- 
ports of wheat are milled. On this basis 
it is shown that during the last five years 
the total supply of wheat offals has av- 
éraged about 1,850,000 tons, an increase 
of nearly 300,000, or 18 per cent, com- 
pared with the pre-war supply. 

Excluding the trade between Great 
Britain ee the Irish Free State, the 
gross import and export trade in wheat 
offals in recent years compares with the 
pre-war average as follows: 


ww Tons—_,, 

Year— Imports Exports 
| Do) errs ra 32,812 189,695 
WOGR se 0% rei codec ctu vided 135,608 61,451 
WGBD oc Ce denovdeviseverie 167,389 30,382 
TOBE son ccecccdwoscccvcis 288,007 40,803 
BODE. cv cccsWevesecssieceis 164,527 48,426 
TOs is coda cclwwes dg ave de 152,636 41,665 


Thus, while the import trade has risen 
sharply, exports have declined. Argen- 
tina, as in pre-war years, continues the 
principal source of imports, but with an 
average during 1922 to 1926 of 114,000 





tons, against 18,000 in the pre-war years. 
About one third of the pre-war export 
trade was with Germany, while Sweden 
and Denmark received 30,000 to 40,000 
tons each, and the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium about 15,000. During the past five 
years, however, the only consistent trade 
has been with Denmark, but, throughout, 
the exports to that country have been 
below the pre-war average, the highest 
annual total having been under 29,000 
tons in 1925. 

These figures should impress the farm- 
ers with the absurdity of demanding, as 
they have done once or twice since the 
World War under the influence of home 
millers, that imports of flour should be 
prohibited in order that the extra import 
of wheat might yield more milling offals 
for British live stock. The figures show 
the relation between the supply of offals 
and the number of live stock. The main 
question now is, Has there been any 
cheapening of price? 

There has been a fairly noticeable 
change in the class of offal in demand. 
In pre-war days the import trade was 
divided quite evenly between bran and 
pollards, and sharps and middlings, but 
the importation of bran and pollards has 
shown a much larger increase, and now 
represents from 60 to 70 per cent of 
the total. Exports have been almost en- 
tirely in the form of bran and pollards. 
In relation to the total British supply 
of wheat offals, imports have risen from 
2 per cent in 1909-13 to 9% per cent in 
1922-26, while exports have fallen from 
12 per cent to under 24% per cent, * This 
falling off in exports may explain the 
political moves of home millers, via our 
farmers. The ministry of agriculture’s 
report concludes: 

“It is interesting to note that the es- 
timated quantity of offals manufactured 
abroad from wheat imported into Great 
Britain and northern Ireland in the form 
of flour during these years has averaged 
approximately 200,000 tons, which is just 
about equal to the offals actually im- 
ported.” 





BRITISH CO-OPERATIVES 
AND THE CANADIAN POOL 


Lonvon, Eno.—The Scottish co-opera- 
tive press, which represents the consum- 
ers’ organizations on this side, has been 
quoting the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada in regard to the objects of the Cana- 
dian wheat pool. Several leaders of the 
British co-operative movement, notably 
Alexander Buchanan, chairman of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, 
which produces about one quarter of 
Scotland’s bread supply, have criticized 
the Canadian pool as being a potential 
menace to consumers’ interests. 

These criticisms have apparently been 
noted by the Canadian consumers’ socie- 
ties, as represented by the Canadian Co- 
operative Union. That body communi- 
cated with the International Co-operative 
Alliance, urging the establishment of 
trading relations between the societies 
and the pool, on the ground that the 
pools are animated by a real desire to 
eliminate waste and not to exploit con- 
sumers. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


ca Week ending——, 


From— Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Sept. 8 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
AtIEREIS occdccccdor 1,750 3,500 11,170 
PED v0 enue vaeees sos . 00 
Canada—Atlantic .... 4,625 3,225 6,100 
PACIBG cccceceseces eee ° eee 
BUTIPRIER: ocwecscvecces 12,742 15,100 
Argentina ........... — 2,715 TT 
IMENE 2050 060909.0% 300 10 803 
Coastwise ..........6. 3,040 400 eee 





a ® 


Toronto.—Buying is limited, and the 
market is quiet. New crop oats prod- 
ucts are not available yet. Prices are 
steady. Quotations, Oct. 1: rolled oats 
$8.20 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
and $7.70 in straight cars, on track, net 
cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg. Oatmeal is steady, and 
prices have not been affected by the ad- 
vances in the raw material. Oats are 
very strong, as there are practically none 
on the market. There is no movement of 
new crop grain yet. Farmers will hold 
quality oats if they have them, as they 
will be in great request for seed. Rolled 
oats were quoted on Oct. 1 at $3.95 per 
80 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats are selling fair- 
ly well, and the market is firm at $4 per 
90-lb jute bag. Oatmeal is still selling 
at 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Boston.—Receivers report an improved 
demand for oatmeal with prices steady. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, Oct. 1, at 
$3.15, and cut and ground at $3.46, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 


Chicago.—Oat products were in slow 
request last week. Domestic buyers are 
holding off, and no export inquiries are 
being received. On Oct. 1, rolled oats 
were quoted at $2.70 per 90-lb bag, and 
oatmeal at $3 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of oatmeal are 
light, and the market is a shade firmer, 
with a moderate demand. Quotation, 
Oct. 1, $3.70 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


Buffalo.—Rolled oats were in fair de- 
mand last week. Quotation, Oct. 1, $8.05 
@3.10 per 90 Ibs. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 4 at $2.85 per 90 Ibs. 
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Last week there was little opportunity 
to sell flour. The bakers’ convention at- 
tracted a large crowd, and no one there 
was in a mood to talk prices or con- 
tracts. The Jewish holidays also were a 
factor in the quietness. The business re- 
ported was mainly to the family trade. 

Spring Wheat Flowr—Not much trad- 
ing was done last week, aside from some 
sales to the family trade. These were 
fairly numerous, but mainly in one to 
three car lots. Many bakers have antici- 
pated their requirements, and those who 
have not are buying only as needed. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Mill representa- 
tives found it difficult to talk flour to 
bakers last week. They were more in- 
terested in the convention proceedings. A 
little family business was reported, but 
other sales were small and few. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Soft winters were 
in quiet demand. A few sales of 1,000 
bbls were reported, but pie and cracker 
bakers could not be interested in fresh 
purchases, regardless of price, as most 
of them bought rather heavily a few 
weeks ago. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 1: spring top 

atent $6.70@7.80 bbl, standard patent 

.30@7.20, first clear $5.90@6.25, second 
clear $4.40@4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@7, 95 per cent $6@6.60, straight 
$5.80@6.30, first clear $5.40@5.70; soft 
winter short patent $6.10@6.60, 95 per 
cent patent $5.70@6.20, standard patent 
$5.50@6, first clear $5.25@5.40. 

Durum.—There was more spirited buy- 
ing of semolina last week, and some fair- 
ly substantial sales were made, a number 
of manufacturers anticipating their re- 
quirements. On Oct. 1, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 34%c; No. 8 semolina, 314c; 
durum patent, 3%4c; special grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1 ....ccccees 37,000 92 
Previous week ......se++5 39,000 97 
FORF BHO cccescccccccccces 37,000 92 
TWO years AGO ...esaceees 39,000 97 


A. C. Falen, manager of the Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
stopped in Chicago recently on his way 
home from an eastern trip. 

W. N. Elwood, president of the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., made a short 
trip to points in the central states fol- 
lowing the bakers’ convention. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago last week, and later left 
on a business trip to the Southeast. 


A. M. Marsh, of the flour mill ma- 
chinery department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, spent several days 
in this market last week, and also at- 
tended the bakers’ convention. 


Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
Reynier Van Evera, broker, Kansas City, 
left for St. Louis Sept. 29 on a short 
trip following the bakers’. convention. 


Eugene Lipp, the well-known retail 
baker, is erecting an apartment building 
at Eighty-first Street and Ashland Ave- 
nue, It will include several stores, and 
it is reported Mr. Lipp expects to open 
another bakery there. 


Practically every local flour man, 


whether broker, mill representative or 
distributor, was seen in the lobbies of 
the Sherman Hotel last week, during 
the convention of the American Bakers 
Association. They not only visited with 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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their baker customers, but there were 
many conferences with milling connec- 
tions. 

The House of Correction, Chicago, 
awarded the contract for its flour re- 
quirements for the quarter beginning 
Oct. 1 to the Atlas Flour Co. The price 
was $5.75 bbl in car lots, and $5.90 in 
less than car lots. 


The official Board of Trade delegation 
to the convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association at Omaha con- 
sists of E. Hymers, chairman, J. E. 
Brennan, E. A. Doern, W. M. Hirshey, 
H. S. Klein, K. B. Pierce, F, A. Miller 
and G. A. Booth. 


Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards were 29,000 
bbls on Oct. 1, according to Frank C. 
Sickinger, official flour inspector. This 
compares with 29,300 bbls on Sept. 1, 
and 29,200 on Oct. 1, 1926. 


Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., and his 
Milwaukee broker, H. W. Kleinsteuber, 
spent several days in Chicago last week. 
While here, they also attended the bak- 
ers’ convention. Mr. Anderson returned 
home on Sept. 30. 


The Chicago Board of Trade’s plan to 
organize and maintain a corporation, to 
be known as the Board of Trade Ware- 
house Corporation, is being considered 
by the Illinois commerce commission. The 
plan was offered by Attorney M. Town- 
ley, on behalf of the board, and is pur- 
suant to provisions of the McCarthy bill 
passed by the last state legislature. The 
measure was designed to remedy evils in 
grain elevator operation. 


The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. was the only concern exhibiting 
flour at the Herald-Examiner Food and 
Household Appliance Exhibition held at 
the Coliseum in Chicago the week of 
Sept. 26. J. S. Stone, Chicago manager 
of the company, said the attendance at 
the show was greater than ever. This 
concern featured its Ceresota flour, and 
served Parker House rolls baked in its 
booth, and also gave away shopping 
bags. The Quaker Oats Co. also had an 
attractive booth, featuring its cereal 
products. 


MILWAUKEE 


Conservatism still marks the attitude 
of buyers of northwestern flour. There 
is a continual stream of small orders be- 
ing received, especially from small bak- 
ers. The car lot trade has adopted a 
bearish outlook, and believes that when 
the entire wheat crop is marketed there 
will be a decline, and flour will drop rel- 
atively. The market held steady last 
week, and closed the week unchanged. 
Unlike former periods, what fluctuation 
there was, was narrow. It is hoped that 
this will instill a little confidence into 
buyers. That the trade will proceed cau- 
tiously for the next few weeks is the 
general opinion. Nominal quotations, 
Oct. 1: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $6.65@7.40 bbl, straight 
$6.35@7.10, first clear $6.05@6.50, and 
second clear $4.80@5.20, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Buyers of Kansas flour have the same 
bearish outlook. They believe there is a 
tremendous crop of wheat, and for this 
reason are waiting until the Canadian 
wheat crop is well marketed before they 
will make any gesture in the market. 
They are taking Kansas flour to cover 
immediate needs, and this small lot busi- 
ness is holding up fair te good, but car- 
load orders are few. Kansas flour held 
at the same price set two weeks ago. 
Nominal quotations, Oet. 1: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7@7.10 bbl, 
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straight $6.60@6.95, and first clear $5.60 
@5.80, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Orth, Sr., have re- 
turned to the city after spending the 
summer at Minocqua, Wis. 

The Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee, has 
purchased a three-story brick building 
at Milwaukee and East Clybourn streets. 
Alterations are to be made, the total in- 
vestment being estimated at $100,000. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
are making up a special car to attend 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
convention at Omaha this year. W. A. 
Hottenson, president of the chamber, will 
head the delegation. 


W. H. Scott, chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin grain and warehouse commission, has 
stated that even though Superior, Wis., 
has a total grain storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 bus, it could use 
more, due to the present rush that is 
keeping elevators, railroads and grain 
commission men busy every day in the 
week. 

L, E. Meyer. 





NEW ROUTE PROVIDED 

Boston, Mass.—The plan of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to send export 
grain over the Boston & Maine and the 
Boston & Albany railroads for shipment 
from Boston provides a new route not 
before available, but it does not affect 
the rate. The rate is 15.17c per 100 lbs, 
the same as for such shipments from 
Buffalo and Georgian Bay points. 

The Canadian Pacific plans to send ex- 
port grain from Port McNicoll on the 
lakes in the same general territory as 
the Georgian Bay country, to either 
Springfield or Worcester, where it will be 
transferred from the Boston & Maine to 
the Boston & Albany, brought to this 
city at East Boston and loaded aboard 
the steamers for Great Britain and the 
Continent. 

This plan, which is to be put in opera- 
tion during the winter, when navigation 
is closed in the north, will mean much 
to the port of Boston. 





NEW SERVICE ANNOUNCED 


Battimore, Mp.—The Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation, New York, will inaugu- 
rate a nonconference, semimonthly serv- 
ice from New York, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, Va., to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Cal., Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., beginning Oct. 20. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


a —F rom: 

Montreal {New 

To— tNew York Oct. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... -00 34.0 **25.00 
Amsterdam ......... 23.00 23.00 125.00 
RERWEED oc occwccccs 23.00 coos VEueee 
Avonmouth ........ 25.00 24.00 **25.00 
eer *26.00 24.00 **25.00 
Sree 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 oes 27.00 
BPOTRGR ccc cccccce *25.00 «++ 25.00 
Wrtiatal -cccccccvccce 26.00 24.00 **25.00 
GEE, dose tecctoen 26.00 24.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
GORE. ehawce caecusns *26.00 31.00 **25.00 
DONG ..ccccsccccs 26.00 32.00 36.00 
BORD ccc ccccccsee *26.00 24.00 **25.00 
DGRGCO c.cccccecece 27.00 30.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 nee 45.00 
GARFOAMAE cccccevces 45.00 ese eoes 
Glasgow ........005 25.00 25.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *25.00 23.00 tt25.00 
TRBVER cc cccccccccce 40.00 +++ 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ 32.00 32.00 36.00 
PPP rere 26.00 26.00 **25.00 
BED: os.0 0 ene scones 26.00 26.00 **25.00 
Liverpool .......+++ 23.00 23.00 **23.00 
London .....sebeees 23.00 23.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ....... *26.00 29.00 **25.00 
Malmo ...cssceeees *35.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 23.00 23.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ........,. 40.00 eves 35.00 
Newcastle ......+++ 26.00 26.00 **25.00 
GEE wciee covesevess 30.09 30.00 37.00 
PEPMUB oc cccccccsce 30.00 9eee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 23.00 +t25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 28.00 **25.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
GURNEE os see cieces *35.00 eevee 43.00 
Stockholm ......... *35.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Belfast 
28c, Bremen 23c, Cork 28c, Dublin 238c, Ham- 
burg 23@25c, Londonderry 23c, Malmo 33c, 
Stettin 31c, Stockholm 33c. 

**Through October, 1927. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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HRANSPORTATION | 


HEARING ATTRACTS MANY 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, 
secretary and traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, has com- 
pleted plans for presentation of south- 
western testimony at the Minneapolis 
rate hearing. Eleven witnesses are ex- 
pected to appear this week. 

Mr. Topping and E. H. Hogueland, 
attorney for the league, will give rate 
and statistical information. Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, manager of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Thad L. Hoffman, 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Harry G. Randall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., and Chauncy Ab- 
bott, Jr., general manager of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., will testify con- 
cerning competitive selling conditions in 
their respective territories. 

E. L. Tipton, traffic manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., C. J. Kucera, 
traffic manager of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., and J. J. Hartnett, traffic 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
are to inform the Commission of traffic 
conditions. 

J. H. Tedrow, manager of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, is also 
scheduled to appear on behalf of millers 
in the Southwest. 

L. N. Conyers, traffic manager of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., will appear 
for feed dealers. It is necessary for them 
to be represented, as the hearing on I. 
and S. case 2956 (under which bran was 
tc take wheat rates instead of coarse 
grain rates, as was the case prior to 
July, 1927), has been consolidated with 
the general hearing on equalization of 
rates between the Northwest and the 
Southwest. 

W. R. Scott, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
has been in Minneapolis some time ar- 
ranging for the hearing of southwestern 
grain men, and it is expected that they 
will testify this week. 











HEAVY RECEIPTS OF GRAIN 
ARE REPORTED AT DULUTH 


Dututn, Minn.—Trainloads of grain 
keep arriving from the country, with no 
sign of diminution. Elevators are work- 
ing at high speed to unload the flood 
of cars moving in, and are not finding 
any difficulty in handling the situation. 
Daily unloadings run into several million 
bushels, besides which the plants are do- 
ing a shipping business that measures 
up fully as large in volume. Shipments 
last week reported out of elevator stocks 
reached 11,812,000 bus, with an addi- 
tional 4,576,000 sent out but still to be 
deducted. 

A large part of the outgoing grain is 
for export via Canadian ports; however, 
a vast amount goes to Buffalo, being 
held there for consumption or passed 
through to the seaboard. 

Local vesselmen are lining up new 
charters, as shippers demand loading ton- 
nage. The first of the month, the prompt 
loading rate advanced 4c to Buffalo and 
Georgian Bay, namely, 2%c and 2c 
Montreal held unchanged at 10c. 

There seems to be enough ships for 
present shipping demand, and as old 
contracts are being cleaned up, addi- 
tional vessel space becomes available. A 
large tonnage was placed previously t 
load this month, and ships are reportin: 
for cargoes or will be. Vesselmen are 
exercising caution in lining up storag 
cargoes for early or late loading. The: 
ask 6%2c for November loading ani 
holding, and a higher rate if taken o1 
before. 





EXPECTS BUSY END OF SEASON 

Burrato, N. Y.—James Carey Evans, 
president of the Great Lakes Transi' 
Corporation, said last week that thx 
steamer Milwaukee will this week go in 
to commission for the balance of the 
season. “Every indication points to a1 
exceptionally busy finish of the present 
season in all branches of freight,” Mr. 
Evans said, 
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Reactions in Exporting and Importing Countries 
to Changes in Wheat Prices 


(Continued from page 32.) 


of flour were raised 40 per cent, as con- 
sequence of a rise of 50c bu in the price 
of wheat (corresponding to the rise 
used as illustration in the American 
price), the effect would be striking. Let 
us say a European baker was selling the 
quartern loaf for 16c in terms of Ameri- 
can money. If, now, the price of flour 
were to rise 40 per cent, the price of the 
quartern loaf would rise to 22c. A work- 
man of a that would earn $1,200 
a year in the United States would do 
well in eae Ag to earn $600. Of this 
$600, probably 50 per cent ony 
more). would be expended for food, 
namely, $300. The worker’s family, cor- 
responding again to three adult males, 
would consume per year, let us say, 1,080 
Ibs flour, which we again assume to be 
in the form of bread, equaling some 360 
quartern loaves. An increase of 6c per 
quartern loaf would amount to $22 a 
year, out of a food expenditure of $300 
per year. 

Now, contrast the two situations. With 
the hypothetical American family (in- 
come $1,200, of which $480 goes to food), 
an increase in price of wheat of 50c bu 
would raise the annual bread bill of the 
family by some $8. In the hypothetical 
European family (income $600, of which 
$300 goes to food), an increase in the 
price of wheat of 50c bu would raise the 
bread bill of the family some $22 per 
annum. The effects would be modified if 
much flour were used in other forms 
than bread. These are hypothetical fig- 
ures; but they are reasonable, in close 
concordance with facts, and represent 
approximately what would happen to 
large classes in the United States and 
Europe. 

In the United States the standard of 
living is high, demands are relatively 
elastic, there is leeway in the family 
budget and adaptation is easy; in Europe 
the standard of living is comparatively 
low, demands are relatively inelastic, 
there is little leeway in the family budg- 
et, and the adaptations are difficult. A 
change in wheat price of as much as 50c 
bu means little in the United States be- 
cause of high income; it has a profound 
meaning in Europe because of low in- 
come. Eight dollars per annum means 
little in the United States, even to fam- 
ilies in lower income groups; $22 per 
annum means much in Europe, even to 
families in the middle income groups. 
The absolute figure of increase in bread 
cost is much the larger in Europe; aver- 
age income is much higher in this coun- 
try. And Europeans have the stronger 
liking for bread. 


EUROPEAN ADAPTATIONS TO HIGH PRICES 

In Europe, wheat is the premier ce- 
real and bread is the largest single ar- 
ticle in the diet. According to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices, food and correlated services take 
up about 60 per cent of the national in- 
come in Great Britain, and of this about 
20 per cent goes to flour and bread. An 
increase in wheat price that raises the 
price of the quartern loaf by one penny 
means an enlargement in the annual 
bread bill of some $50,000,000, and ele- 
vates the cost-of-living index number by 
over two points. On the Continent the 
percentage applying to flour and bread 
is higher than in Great Britain, since 
meat consumption is lower. If hard 
times come as a result of reduced in- 
come with sustained prices, the better-to- 
do classes cut down consumption of foods 
more expensive than bread and increase 
the consumption of bread; the workin 
masses cut down the consumption o 
wheaten bread and increase: the con- 
sumption of cheaper substitutes—rye, 
barley, corn, potatoes, and root vege- 
tables. A corresponding reaction occurs 
when income is maintained, but prices 
tise; the better-to-do classes reduce con- 
Sumption of those foodstuffs the prices 
of which have risen, the poorer classes 
increase consumption of the lowest priced 
foodstuffs. If a high wheat price is co- 
incident with a large potato crop, po- 
tatoes will be relatively cheap and will 
be substituted for rye, and then rye will 
be substituted for wheat. 

Substitution occurs not only within the 


family, but also in the manufacture of 
flour and in the baking of bread. When 
the price of wheat rises, the mills grind 
to higher extraction, cheapen their 
blends, and may dilute with other ce- 
reals. During the past two years many 
governments in Europe have countered 
the high price of wheat by enforcing 
the compulsory admixture of other ce- 
reals, The average unit of flour secured 
from wheat varies rather widely in 
Europe, from crop to crop, according to 
quality; with higher wheat price, the 
miller has less scope for adaptation. 
Therefore, as a rule, the higher the price 
of wheat, the poorer the average quality 
of wheat flour. 

The bakers also stretch the wheaten 
flour when prices are high, voluntarily or 
by governmental regulation. In northern 
seer there are three classes of rye 
breads: (1) mixed rye and wheat; (2) 
all rye, made of pale flour; and (38) 
whole rye. When the price of wheat is 
high, all-wheat bread is often diluted 
with a little rye flour; the mixed wheat- 
and-rye bread will contain less wheat 
and more rye, both of higher extrac- 
tion; and the proportion of all-rye 
breads will be increased. Small amounts 
of barley or oatmeal may be used, but 
the potato is the chief diluting material. 
In Europe, north of the latitude of the 
Alps, the potato has always been a 
used in bread, especially in rye bread. 
In southern Europe, corn and rice are 
similarly employed. The purpose of 
these stretching devices is to avoid rais- 
ing the price of bread proportionately 
with the increase in the price of flour. 

The consuming public objects to the 
increase in price of bread. It objects 
also to the change in the quality of the 
bread. All classes of populations in the 
countries of Europe have had their sur- 
feit of war bread. With our low con- 
sumption of bread in the United States, 
war bread did not bother us much, 
though the fastidious were disturbed. 
But war bread in Europe became an 
indigestible burden, because bread con- 
stituted so large a part of the diet. 
Every return to mixed breads and dilut- 
ed flours recalls war bread to the in- 
habitants of the European countries. 
With high wheat prices, the Continent 
must choose between dearer imports, 
with a substantially increased bill for 
bread of the customary type, and re- 
strictions of imports, with the conse- 
quent result of bread of undesirable 
type. It is not a pleasant choice. 


REACTIONS OF WHEAT TRADERS 

In the importing European countries 
and in the wheat exporting countries, 
speculators, traders, and millers attempt 
to forecast prices and price movements 
of wheat. All speculation in grain fu- 
tures is based upon expectation of rise 
or fall of price. Up-to-date information 
and objectivity in interpretation are the 
foundations of uae forecasting. Sell- 
ing and buying both demand impersonal 
treatment. 

On each side of the trade, however, are 
psychological considerations, political mo- 
tives, and class interests. These intro- 
duce bias from which even the most ob- 
jective grain traders cannot always keep 
themselves free. Beyond this, on each 
side are interests who try to develop 
bias in the hope of influencing prices in 
the desired direction. Wheat bulls are 
of two kinds—bulls from opinion and 
bulls from policy. Wheat bears are of 
two kinds—bears from opinion and bears 
from policy. The bias in Sete con- 
scious or unconscious, consists in mag- 
nifying European crops, world crops and 
stocks, and minimizing European import 
requirements—utilizing every piece of 
information that can be shaded to sug- 
gest lower prices, In the exporting coun- 
tries, the opposite tactics are observed. 
The crops of Europe and of the export- 
ing countries and the stocks are min- 
imized; rumors and reports of disasters 
are magnified; the requirements of 
Europe are inflated; the surpluses of the 
exporting countries reduced. 

The price of wheat is not precisely set 
by the relation of the gross supply of 
wheat in the world to the gross require- 


ments of the world. Nor yet is it. set 
by the relation of surpluses of exporting 
countries to import requirements of 
Europe. It is not a question of supply 
of wheat in units against demand for 
wheat in units; it is immediately and 
directly always a question of opinion on 
supply and opinion on demand and trans- 
actions based on opinion. A concord- 
ance between opinions and _ statistical 
data is often not achieved until the close 
of a crop year, sometimes not even then. 
In the meantime, adaptations occur on 
either side, and thus the bulls in the ex- 
porting countries and the bears in the 
importing countries are at times able to 
make out plausible cases of accomplish- 
ment in the desired direction. The bear- 
ish position of European buyers springs 
from a defense reaction—the desire to 
avoid an increase in the price of bread 
to the working classes of Europe. The 
bullish position of exporting countries 
springs from an offense reaction—the de- 
sire to make wheat growing more re- 
munerative and agriculture more pros- 
perous. Agrarian unrest in exporting 
countries is thus matched against in- 
dustrial unrest in Europe. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL REACTIONS IN 
EUROPE 


In all classes of Europe since the war, 
the margin between income and ex- 
penditures is narrow in most households. 
Family reserves have been depleted and 
current savings are minimal. The cost 
of living is an outstanding issue. In 
every European country are socialists 
ready to make political capital out of in- 
crease in the cost of living. It makes 
little difference how obviously any in- 
crease in European prices is the result of 
conditions outside of Europe; the bare 
fact of increase in price lends itself to 
social unrest and is exploited for do- 
mestic political purposes. It seems es- 
tablished for the United States that fol- 
lowing several years.of high prices for 
farm products, hard times come to the 
cities. Europeans, recalling similar ex- 
periences before the war, naturally view 
each rise in price of a basic commodity 
with an apprehension made worse by the 
exigencies of their post-war difficulties. 

To the industrial classes, employers 
and employees alike, and the middle 
classes dispossessed by the war and the 
subsequent depreciation of currencies, 
the prospect of a continuously higher 
level of wheat prices is regarded as lit- 
tle less than appalling. Hence spring 
many forms of governmental control 
over wheat, flour, and bread prices with- 
in the boundaries of European nations, 
as well as undisguised apprehension of 
organized marketing of wheat in export- 
ing countries. Only the agrarians of 
Europe, secretly in all countries and in 
some countries openly, welcome the ad- 
vent of high prices of wheat, however 
caused. 

Under the leadership of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, a beginning has been made 
tentatively to organize in each surplus 
producing country a centralized control 
of marketing. In the United States and 
Australia this would naturally take the 
form of co-operative associations. In 
Argentina it would need to take the form 
of a landowners’ or a wheat shippers’ as- 
sociation. _In Russia the export grain 
trade is already in governmental hands. 

The purpose of centralizing wheat 
marketing in the principal exporting 
countries is to secure co-ordination in 
flow of exports throughout the year, for 
the purpose of raising the weighted price 
of wheat. Stabilization of price will be 
sought, possible efficiencies attained, 
and economies striven for. It is hoped 
to divert to growers the profits now 
accruing to international grain dealers. 
But the real purpose of the co-ordina- 
tion is to raise the price of wheat. 

Increase in the weighted price of ex- 
port wheat will be accompanied by in- 
crease in the weighted price of domestic 
wheat in Europe. It cannot be expected 
that the growth of strongly organized 
co-operatives in exporting countries will 
receive no organized opposition from 
European importing’ countries. Euro- 
pean countries could evoke two defenses: 
state monopoly of bread grains, or an 
importers’ monopoly fashioned after the 
Interallied Wheat Executive. At the re- 
cent International Economic Conference 
in Geneva, the suggestion was advanced 
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that it might prove practicable to estab- 
lish contractual relations between im- 
porting groups in Europe and co-opera- 
tive associations in exporting countries, 
to the advantage of both. What form 
European resistance to combination 
among wheat exporters will take re- 
mains problematical; but_it is safe to 
infer that resistance will arise. 

Meanwhile importing countries direct 
attention to control of the cost of living 
by regulation of the outstanding items 
of house rent and bread prices. Rents 
are still under control in many countries 
in Europe. For example, in Germany 
house rents are held down by regulation 
to such a point as practically to represent 
expropriation of property; and rents are 
easily controlled by law. The price of 
bread is not so easily controlled. The 
higher world prices of wheat after 1924 
were accompanied by rising prices of 
domestic wheats in Europe, varying from 
country to country. Almost everywhere 
in Europe the rise of wheat prices, re- 
flected in flour and bread, provoked dis- 
cussions in parliaments, and in many in- 
stances formal governmental inquiries 
were instituted. Agitation has been di- 
rected in part against traders, millers, 
and bakers, in part against the agrarian 
class and capitalism in general. 

One of the best illustrations is to be 
found in Great Britain. An inquiry into 
the price of foods was initiated in the 
fall of 1924, followed by the establish- 
ment of a Food Council under the chair- 
manship of Lord Bradbury. In the be- 
ginning arose the implication that the 
high price of bread was not due to high 
world price of wheat, but was due to ex- 
ploitation—profiteering by exporters in 
the surplus countries and by importers, 
millers, flour merchants, and bakers in 
Europe. In the course of an elaborate 
inquiry, it was made clear that the price 
of wheat in Great Britain was the direct 
expression of conditions in the world 
market. For the most part, the increase 
in the cost of bread was shown to be 
due directly and principally to increase 
in the world price of wheat. But bakers 
had, to some extent, intensified the price 
change, and against bakers in some parts 
of the United Kingdom a case of profit- 
eering was seemingly established. 

The Food Council undertook to name 
what should be regarded as the going 
price of a representative flour and to 
establish a differential between the stat- 
ed price of flour and the price of the 
quartern loaf of bread. The British 
Food Council has accomplished little in 
reducing the spread between wheat and 
bread prices, but it did accomplish 
something for social order by directing 
the attention of the consuming public 
to world conditions of supply and de- 
mand. 

Europe is in position, so far as farm 
operations are concerned, to adapt her 
agriculture to changes in price of wheat. 
She can increase or reduce the acreage 
planted to bread grains. A foreseeable 
wheat price level of $1.50 bu, Chicago, 
would exercise an appeal to European 
peasants compared to a world wheat 
price corresponding to $1, Chicago. But 
enlargement of acreage is not quickly 
accomplished in Europe. European peas- 
ants incline to long-term rather than 
short-term considerations. Just at pres- 
ent the trend in peasant policy is in the 
direction of increase of animal hus- 
bandry. Furthermore, a higher world 
wheat price stimulates exports from 
Russia. 

Russia is a great deal closer to Euro- 
pean peasants than to American wheat 
growers. Prospect of expansion of 
Russian exports is quite certain to check 
the reaction toward larger acreage that 
might otherwise eventuate. The head 
of the Russian delegation at the recent 
International Economic Conference ven- 
tured the prediction that, if the fore- 
casted crops of this season are harvested 
in Russia, the pre-war level of stocks of 
grains in peasant hands would be again 
restored. If this should prove to be the 
case, he expressed the belief that Rus- 
sian exports of bread grains could be ex- 
pected again to rise to the pre-war level. 
So long as such a prospect exists, com- 
paratively high wheat prices are unlikely 
to induce the planting of a materially 
larger acreage in Europe. 

Wheat prices regarded as remunera- 
tive to growers in exporting countries 
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seem disproportionately high to Euro- 
pean consumers. Wheat prices regarded 
as proportional to income of the masses 
in Europe seem unremunerative to grow- 
ers in exporting countries. The dis- 
equilibrium exists, to some extent the ex- 
pression of the worldwide disparity be- 
tween prices of raw materials and of 
finished goods, to some extent the ex- 
pression of current manufacturing inef- 
ficiency in Europe. It is intensified by 
unemployment and part-time employment 
in Europe. The standard of living is 
too low in Europe, disponible income 
too scanty. In exporting countries, ex- 
isting and contemplated co-operative 
centralized marketing organizations act 
to maximize the economic problems of 
European importing nations. 

Neither governmental regulation of 
bread prices nor expansion of wheat 
acreage in Europe promises notable re- 
lief. Alleviation is not to be anticipated 
until the purchasing power of the Con- 
tinent, the earning power of European 
workers, is expanded by “rationalization” 
of industry. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to July 31, 1927, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 

Flour, 

To— bbls 
Aden 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 


Wheat, bus 


Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark and Faroe Islds. 
Dominican Republic .... 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

Esthonia 


French Africa 
French Guiana 
French West Indies 
Germany 
Gibraltar 

Greece 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 
Hungary 

Iceland 

Irish Free State 
Italy 

Java and Madeira 
Jugoslavia 
Kwangtung 
Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Mexico 

Morocco 
Mozambique 
Netherlands 
Dutch Guiana 
Dutch West Indies 


6,149,949 
415,284 
1,493,610 


1,594,643 
10,453,623 


Poland and Danzig 
Azores and Madeira Islds. 
Portugal 

Portuguese Africa 

Russia in Asia 

Russia in Europe 

Spain 

Spanish Africa 

Canary Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 

Virgin Islands 
Philippines 

Venezuela 

United Kingdom 

British South Africa 
Algeria and Tunis 

British West Africa 
British East Africa 
Bermuda 

British India 

British Guiana 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British W. Indies.. 
Malta, Gozo, Cyprus Is... 
Newfoundland 

Palestine 

Syria 

Canada 

Other Dutch East Indies. 


22,653 


10,625 
59,976,679 


527 
20,533 eee 





Totals 115,035,360 3,248,612 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1926, 
to July 31, 1927: 

Flour, 
Wheat, bus bbls 
66,931,279 2,344,715 

16,807,181 56,165 
15,331,142 489,843 
11,782,201 40,165 

3,224,592 317,724 

958,965 


From— 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Portland 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Norfolk 





Totals 115,035,360 -3,248,612 
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A Negro passenger in the steerage, 
who was very seasick, was bantered by 
his friend as being a landlubber. “Dat’s 
correct,’ said the mal de mer victim 
weakly. “Dey ain’t no ahgyment dere. 
Ah’s a landlubber an’ Ah’s jes’ findin’ 
out how much Ah lubs_ it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

* - 
MAKING AMENDS 


A man went to a newspaper office and 
complained that his death had been an- 
nounced erroneously. 

“Well,” said the editor, “we never con- 
tradict anything we have published, but 
Pll tell you what Pll do. Tl put you 
in the births column tomorrow, and give 
you a fresh start.”—Wall Street Journal. 

- * 
USELESS 


We were reminded that the open sea- 
son for conventions is now on by a 
snatch of conversation we overheard in 
a hotel lobby recently. Two brother 
something-or-others had bumped _ into 
each other. 

“Did you get a room all right?” one 
of them asked. 

“What do I want with a room?” re- 
plied the other with fine disdain. “I’m 
only going to be here three days.”—New 
Yorker. 

* * 


A HORIZONTAL HAILSTORM 

“Laws, Mose,’ gasped Sam as they 
ran up the country lane with some chick- 
ens tucked under their arms, “why do 
you s’pose dem flies follow us so closely?” 

“Save yoah breff and keep gallopin’,” 
said Mose, “dem ain’t flies. Dem’s buck- 
shot !"—Wall Street Journal. 


+ * 


Two fellows were standing in the lobby 
of a downtown hotel. One was wearing 
knickers, and the other didn’t know any- 
thing about golf, either—Chicago Daily 


News. 
— - 


ALL THE PROFIT 


A Scottish farmer had agreed to deliv- 
er 20 hens to the local market. Only 19, 
however, were sent, and it was almost 
evening before the twentieth bird was 
brought in by the farmer. 

“Man,” said the butcher, “you’re late 
with this one.” 

“Aye,” agreed the other, “but, ye see, 
she didna’ lay until this afternoon.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
MUTUAL YEARNING 

Stampa pictures a pompous and purse- 
proud American remarking to the zoo 
official: “Say, keeper, I’d like to have 
your Zoological Garden for my little 
boy there.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the keeper, 
gazing at the plutocrat’s freakish look- 
ing offspring. “And we'd like to ’ave 
your little boy for our Zoological Gar- 
den.”—Boston Transcript. 

* + 


NO COMPLAINT 

Clerk: “This is the latest patent life- 
saving belt made, sir.” 

Customer: “Are they quite reliable?” 

Clerk: “Well, we’ve sold dozens of 
them and never had any complaints.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

The Woman: “John, the house has been 
broken into. The door is open!” 

The Optimist: “Well, that’s lucky! 
I’ve just remembered that I left my 
latch-key behind.”—Punch. 

* * 

Short-sighted Old Party (as, in answer 

to frantic signals, Hoggenheimer’s limou- 


sine comes to a stop): “Well, there now! 
And here’s me thinkin’ you was the Py- 
combe bus !”—Punch. 


* ” 


WHEN ELMER GROANED 


When Robert Halliday returned to 
“The Desert Song” recently, his Negro 
dresser, Elmer, cornered him and asked 
if he hadn’t forgotten something. 

“T don’t think so,” replied Mr. Halli- 
day. 

“Why, yo’ said yo’ goin’ ter bring me 
a bottle ob gin.” 

“I didn’t forget it, Elmer. I sent it 
to you in care of the doorkeeper.” 

“Golly, Mistah Bob!” groaned Elmer. 
“Yo’ might jest as well sent me a cab- 
bage leaf in care of a rabbit."—New 
York Evening World. 


. * 


“Has any one ever been lost in cross- 
ing here?” asked a timid lady, who had 
hired a colored boatman to ferry her 
across a river. 

“No’m,” was the reply. “Mah brotheh 
was drowned heah last week, but we 
found him nex’ day.”—White Swan. 


* * 


TWO MORE 


The young things sat looking at the 
ocean. 

“And you shall wait at our door for 
me,” he was saying, “in a bungalow 
apron.” 

“And you will come running down the 
street with an evening paper under your 
arm.” 

“And we shall kiss, and I will give 
you my pay envelope——” 

It was a lyrical night. The bats were 
homing in the belfry, cuckoos lilted in 
the trees, bees were drowsing in the bon- 
nets.—Judge. 

+ 

Foreign Gentleman (to porter who is 
carrying his baggage): “I ’ave nozzin to 
declare.” 

Porter: “That’s nothing to do with me, 
sir. You'll have to tell the customs of- 
ficer that.” 

Foreign Gentleman: “But you will use 
your kind influences for me wizz ’im if I 
vas caught, eh?”—Punch. 

* - 


THOUGHTFUL 


MacDonald: “I dinna ken why Sandy 
laid over on his side when he saw the 
steam roller about to run over him. It 
was verra peculiar.” 

MacPherson: “Aweel, he wanted his 
pants pressed for the funeral, and was 
afraid the creases would be the wrong 
way.”’—Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


“Look heah, niggah; you’s cheating on 
me.” 

“Black boy, ah isn’t cheating on you.” 

“Yes you is; ah never dealt you that 
ace.”—White Swan. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of a 200-bbl mill, situated in 
western Montana. Address 1322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER, GRINDER OR BOLTER, ANY 
size mill, anywhere; 14 years in one place; 
excellent records; age 40; married. Ad- 
dress 1352, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


October 5, 1927 


EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1351, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, SUPERINTENDENT 
or manager, in mill where the services of 
a man with experience and ability are 
needed; full information and best of ref- 
erences furnished. F. M. Mayer, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 





MILLER OF OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in mills of 25 to 3,000 bbls, in Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Canada; at present 
grinder in large modern mill; would like 
connection with either large or small mill. 
Address 1355, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS GRAIN BUYER OR ACCOUNTANT; 15 
years’ experience with large representa- 
tive mills of Southwest; clean record; can 
refer to all former employers and to any 
member of Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Address 522, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





AS SALESMAN OR CHEMIST WITH A 
reliable company; have had seven years’ 
experience in flour laboratories with gen- 
eral routine work, and commercial bak- 
ing with some demonstrating; best of ref- 
erences. Address 1353, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN HARD WHEAT 
mill up to 600 bbls; would accept position 
as second miller in good mill at a rea- 
sonable salary; 30 years’ experience; 18 
years in one of the best mills in the 
Dakotas. Address 1350, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
521, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 











AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
22 years’ experience in mills 500 to 3,000 
bbls; seeking connection with reliable mill- 
ing company; capable of making neces- 
sary changes for improvement of quality; 
first class reference; favorably known in 
Northwest. Address 1311, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER OF A 400-BBL MILL IN MIN- 
nesota wishes to make a change in loca- 
tion within the next 30 days, and is open 
for a position as general manager or sales 
manager; has had many years’ experience 
as a successful mill manager and under- 
stands eve.y branch of the business. Ad- 
dress 1347, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifter; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


. APRON: e Clerks, Bakers, 
my Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
Pp (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 





Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 








In All the World the Finest Flour Mili 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 














VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FRICTION 


Caused 39 per cent of all fires in Mills 
and Elevators insured by THE MILL 
MUTUALS in 1926. 


Elevator Head and Boot Friction—Cleaning 
Machinery Bearings—Line Shaft Bearings 
are largely responsible. 


Anti Friction Bearings and Elevator Legs 
properly constructed to prevent chokes 
would have prevented these fires. 


Write your insurance company or this office today for particulars. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Representing the 
MILL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 














Quality Michigan Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. ™¢7235 30 


mand FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Aili 


Made from selected White Winter Wheet of 
8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 





“SELECT ge 


Fosene 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





re i I hs ce Cusiaecaneebenssaase $2,922,372 
Capital pepostted $6.0). Bins ccccccoscccoccsveces 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
. Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 























Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional con 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


Staring Building Mansey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C. 








ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State Street - CHICAGO 














Caps, Aprons, School Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 
Write for Samples and 
Prices 
Advertiser's M: 
Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 





INSURANCE AGAINST 
ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 














FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Riverside Code pmb he Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Competition ONLY StimuLates Our Sazs 


CHOICEST Barkin Gites tenet Eee ee ee. eae ee an. 
CANADIAN Btn SRS SE Ne Oo ae Gan : Victory 
HARD SPRING - rn 7 “Prairie 
WHEAT Se Cea Blossom” 
AND pigs. a 2 bat ‘ ” 
PERFECT pe ie me ‘Woodland 
MILLING ee a “Homeland” 
FACILITIES aie : 
HAVE ee oer 


MONTREAL 
PLACED ys HAMILTON 


OUR _ ies j : BRANTFORD 
IN THE am Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 
VAN Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 








W. B. BROWNE & CO. Pfeffer Milling Company 


LIMITED 


blished 1877 
ene . Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
EXPORT FLOUR and Ontario Winter eat Flour 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters } . Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 
Bags displays the miller’s brand to _ greatest 

Manitob advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses, 
Spring Patent under brand Excello Sendeamede inks and skilled craftsmen make Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. Dominion Bank Bidg. © Toronto, Canada 


high patent for general k 
household use under brand Sunbeam Grain, Flour and Feed 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited Merchants 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. BE MIS B R O. B AG CO. Om" FEESEats Ransteaned Whees Geseenings 


JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 
B. H. MUIRHEAD PAPER BAGS, TWINE Canadian Hard Spring 


EXPORTER Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Flour and Oatmeal : Winnipeg Manitobe Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Cable Address: High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
. “Heapmurr” Toronto, Canapa Sonntay | Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





















































inn 





Sani 
——— 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address LD 
OL 


“HASTINGS” Mi LAG Esai COMDEN ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Rh Riverside 1901 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 Ibs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
twces? 
TORONTO, OTTAWA,» QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, _ FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, | PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 


























Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ““LaBwiL,"’ Montreal 














MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wii11aM, 
Winnirec, Epmonton anp 
Mepicwe Hat 











Dairy Mitt Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BarreELs 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEts 








TELEGRAPHIO AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 











Coprs UsED—PRIVATE, 
ABO 4ru & 5TH, WEsTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 








W arenovuse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFIOES ar Sr. Jonn, Quzsec, Orrawa, ToRONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERs OF THE Famous ““ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





| settee the hatethe tenn ten nthe tent een he ete tein nn hottie etn tine teenth tie tn tententin tet te ten hatn het tentntiete tn tetntntetetete tebe te bate tatetntetete tatebebe tate tebe te hetetete te tetetetetetetetetete tate... 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


_ bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFIce Western Orrice 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building re Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


VASA eASBRSVASVSVsSVVSVVVVVSBVesVeVesVeVeeseesVseSVeeVesVeseaeseseees 


Pe ewww nwwwewnmmmnmenmnnnnmnnennennnnnnnnnnnee 


PEA ches ca Canc Sc acdee Gate SAE RRSESUEDREDREREESS OhereSeadsundenecenetesesaueecacueeseeuceesceceeaaaca 
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WESTERN CANADA FLourR Mitts Co, Limrrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG CALGARY [ff SS : i 

GC DERICH EDMONTON |f Ie iP hae : 

BKANDON VICTORIA : Dba % as | ; ee Hard Wheat 
AY 2 — ours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity i , 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels 4 Ns 4 cI ry throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 
800 Barrels 
New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 





Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour Ra A ae 


Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 


Cable Address: Grain Exporters 


“MIDcopP” 

If you are interested in Cana- 

bate ii dian Grain we would be glad 

Codes— 5 pa era A espe to hear from you. We make 

\ a Etpnys e facilities at our A : ’ ® 

Riverside saggy te 2 fell cal it cota nen rome a specialty of Millers’ Trade 
a ‘ =ap him | | @ guarantee uniform Head Office: 

-—* let 7 | | | ; a ees WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Ete. 

Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE . CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels ‘Weems Cidedh be Cant 
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NTT JAA | 


Mills and Western Offices at A, Millers of High-Grade 
Moose Jaw, Sask. he WESTERN CANADIAN 
CaLGary, ALTA. rh SPRING WHE AT 


SASKATOON, SASK. FL OUR 


Darry Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Firour 
1,200 Barrets Roitiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 
Boanp or Taape Buripiwe fb ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL id 


TING ING JING INNING .NG NG NG ING) 


Cable Address: ‘“RoBINHOOD” Montreal oii Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: “‘HALLGRAIN,”’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 

















ONG OO). GA NN NG NCA NAGA NGA NOAM WN) NY) NOM) Ul Nw 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


J 


JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 
Manis Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 














Codes, Ieverside, Bentley. AB 0 6th Edition @. D. Baumparr, Propeletor Cable Address: | ,, TORONTO, CANADA 
Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
‘ R “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. Quality ond Gntie Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 
Correspondence solicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘Hamco”’ 


705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 
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Cable: “CanFLEexco” TORONTO, CANADA S 
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¥ 





























Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily aeacahes This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity oe 24,5600 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
ee St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Wee Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager . Cc. W. andl g Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 26 eg ai | Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge pine Bas Ra Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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TORONTO FACTORY HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL WINNIPEG FACTORY 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Cable Address: “-DOMBAY"’ Factories: MONTREAL—TORONTO—WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 





+ Ss Manager Wise President and Manager of Sales Th 4 St rong ae Scott M fo. Co. 9 Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








PREPLLREREEPEREEEREEERESREEEEEPRPEELEREEEEPEEE 








Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








W. & T. Avery, Limited 
Complete Weighing Equipment 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE for Flour Mills 


7 ‘A ll Risks 2, 98 Queen St. East TORONTO, CANADA 











Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance Ss 4 NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 


1001 Ae WHEAT WasHens & DRIERS —FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. Wi! not only give you better . 
ay rs themue whnek but increased Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. profits per bushel. than any horizontal scourer. 
American Agents LET US SHOW YOU WHY. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc THE WOLF (Co. CHAMBERSBURG. PA nage a wag toon: pall se yet harsh enough 








Superior ventilation. 


Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
KIPP-KELLY any scourer ever built. 
40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 


Rotary Granulator ; falo and immediate vicinity. 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY : Investigate it. Also 





er Prodestion of Ouomadt, Cuscatent, Bar- — ee, er. 

ey or any other Sm rain for Breakfast j 

Foods or Chick Feeds. TH E [NIAGARA]: LI N E 
Will cut any small grain with negligible | ayy , 


production of flour. Many patented im- SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
coe ee ee pe | DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
ep. Enxcellently 5 Capacity 

400 to 800 —_ product per unit per GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 

hour, depen on size of grain and size of 

product. Six Un it machines producing 2,400 


2 Pe ee TWO UNIT CUTTER RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL pplied 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS a ct 6 why LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


/LLERS OF 





Cascabne, MONTANA 
This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


choice Hard Wheat 
North Central Mon- 
Cascade tana, conceded to 


FANCY PATENT 





'T must pe G00? sorption and uniform qualit 
a higher yield of better bread. 
convince you. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. 








HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out. 


98 ibs 


CASCADE 


Avaeust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 


W. C. Borxe, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


“em eres, 
Fe “HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
Ye IF IT's ? ptt ak ND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 7” 
a Sea 


Codes: 






WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
rown on the virgin soil of 


Giant 


produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
assure the user of 
A trial order will 


Robinson, 
Riverside, Millers 








That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill—by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 
grown anywhere. 


We invite correspondence 


POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, 


MONTANA 





It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 





mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 





[@|FLOUR 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 


‘ 
a 


be ae 
fy. 


© R. M. Co. 











MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 
CHICAGO 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 





PRHEtsttetstsctheastsesttsdtittitt 








THE BARNETT & RECORD 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF -PXULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 








OFFICES 
Fiour Excnance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










CO. 







Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Presipent 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anp Treas. 


Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 








Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 


is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Manager of our Merchan- 
dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 














Our Facilities 
and Organization 
Are at Your Service 


There are many excellent 
merchants in the Kansas 
City grain market, but we 
do not believe any is bet- 
ter equipped to give you 
straightforward and expe- 
rienced service in wheat 
selection. 


Special Selections 
or Round Lots 


W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


‘OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGEr 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 














sprinc—~MILLING WHEAT—winter 


Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 
McCABE BROS. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
WINNIPEG 


Grain 
Commission 
Merchants 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Well Bought Wheat Never Is a Burden...... 


property on this crop. 








Premiums may be 
lower or higher later on, but good, 
strong, dry wheat never will be bad 






( | } 
Ejevator 





Ask us for a survey of cash conditions. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 


selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


Grain Co. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 








KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT jouN HAYES 


for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 








Future Orders Solicited 


Member— 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 


Dependable Service 


for Millers 


We have the organization, the 
experience for handling wheat 
requirements of particular mills 
and the determination to render 
satisfactory service... . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


149 W. Van Buren St. 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


<< 8 te», 


al ‘MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
206 Merchants Exchange » 


“Rep St. Louis, Mo. ) 
ep, ’ of 








Stocks - Grain -(otton -Provisions 


MEMBERS—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Kansas Hard 
Missouri Red 


We have no elevator 


Straight 
Country Run 
Wheat 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 































=KANSAS 













Srey: iMmisew oes 
A Tricky Wheat Crop—? 


With subnormal protein content 
but an exceptionally high average 


of quality in the gluten, this year’s southwestern wheat crop offers 


unusual difficulties to the miller in 
making the best selections for the 


price paid. 





HONESDALE. PRESIDENT 
Rds oe Vice PRESIDENT 
SENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 
FJ ¢. EMMONS 
THEIS 


F 5 EYTZPATRICK 
ARTSCH 


It is our job to serve millers in this 
matter, and our customers seem to 
believe that so far on the crop our 
experience has been equal to the task. 





ONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN © 
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FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 38 Chamber of Commerce 817 Postal Telegraph Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN CORN CORN 


We are carrying large stocks—all grades— 
wire any one of our three offices. 


Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. 


Prompt Service We Ship What We Sell 











Established 1877 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. MILL FEED GEERAL COMIN © marital 


Soft and Hard Winter 
MILLING WHEAT KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MO. C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 








EK. L. LUIBEL Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Consignments and 
Sales to Arrive Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires Mill Supply Headquarters 


























The L\ epeat (rders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 
appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, its 
efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


ThePerfection Dust Collector 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 
plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 
can be removed without disturbing the operation or 
any part of the machine. 


If YOU have conditions in your mill or elevator 

that none of our various machines seem to meet 
don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


“ON. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Eastern Representative— Special Grain Cleaning and 
John McBride, 80 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. MILW AUKEE Dust Collecting Machinery WISCONSIN 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





mo RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





SECSCRSCSESLEHEESTRESHSEKEE SRE ReE ee eeae ee 


[SCRSERCRERESERERRRESCEEER HEREC R Ree e eee eeeeeeeeast 














Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Suipment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TITTITTI TT iiiiiie 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


4008 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 





NEW ORLEANS 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


PRODUCTS 
Wiltires 
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PURE DRIED BUTTERMIL 


FRESH PRODUCT 
pe ge FROM 
LANTS 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





There are afew good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 





yOSEPH’> 


100 LBS. NET 





















ELLYAourt. 
vom erchandisers””™" 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


MILLFEEDS = ji 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 











Shippers of 
Miullstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W; are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SOREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





La BuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


C. F. McCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 





PH. ORTH CoO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-201 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Ps 








W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting * It’s the Wheat’ ’riours 


SarpurreE—Jupirxa—Gorp Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Screenings and 
Mi O ats 8° ar and 


CHAMBERS- MACKAY co. 
MINNEAPOLI 








QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 











ERNEST G: DAHL 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RaPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR fer 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPOR NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““Emrito” 








W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








pDOMEsTIC—F LOU R—export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 








The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FiLour Mitt AGENTs 


Propucr NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of © BurFa.o, N.Y. 











Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Morrow & Company 


Established 
1902 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ““MorROWLAW,’’ New York 





Flour of Quality 
J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 

1887 Flour Flours 

Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





B. F. Schwartz & Co, 
Incorporated 


MIttt FEEOS 


~~ FLOUR BROKER”) 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 7 





F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frovr—BROKERAGE—F rep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchangs NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ana CEREALS 


Prompt Service 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E, 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New York City 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Bala 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


Hunter-Robinson Milling 
yee OD 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 








Since 1899 


IRNHEL 
FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 





y LesterI. Moore 


Successor to 


W* SIMPSON 
RaervER Eromnce BLES 


CA . 
OMAND,N.Y. 





All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 








SIMPSON.HENDEE &COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


- PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
F MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Cry, Mo. 
Burra.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 






BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 





MILLFEED Screenings - Low Grade Flour 

Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 

Oil Meal Cottonseed Cake and Meal Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk Powdered Skim Milk 


J.P. PARKS 


New England Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and Domestic MILLING Co. 
— who beer re- A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
ie _ SPECIALIZING IN 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. MILLFEEDS 
201 Postal Building KANSAS CITY - MO. 

















DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 








FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purapetputa, Pa. 




















FAIRBANKS, : 

MORSE & CO. —— S renee Mark & 
ScaLEs—Morors ATENT BUREAU 
DIESEL ENGINES 537 South Dearborn Street 

— CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILL. Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 














SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














All Grades MT T_LLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR ponestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 











Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MrxeD Frep Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Don’t Buy Common! 
Buy Preferred! 


This isn’t a tip on stocks. 
It’s a business suggestion. 


“Common Salt”—rather a vague defi- 
nition at best. 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


The purity, cleanliness and sweet, pleas- 
ant flavor of Worcester Salt take it out 
of the “Common Salt” class. 


It’s preferred by manufacturers of high 
grade prepared flour. And you know 


To MAKE THE BEAST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories Offices 
Silver Springs, N. Y. Boston, Detroit, Chicago 
Ecorse, Micnigan Philadelphia, Columbus 
Charlotte, N.C. 














NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


816 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 











FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPOKTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““Fiaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgeacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 





TASKER & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ''FLoury,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildir gs, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C, 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDSELL,’’ London 


F, T. CoLLINns 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘*Frastanco,’’ London 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
TH® NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomIToomM” ““TOOMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PrtusBuRY,’’ Dublin 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“MrprLu,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,”’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 

consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MaRyY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Harris,’’ London 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 








BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


i Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puimip,”” Dundee 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““BERNASLAM,”’’ London 





GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMack," Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“MippiiNn@s,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Runorr” 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“WaVERLEY” 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


| BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““Byrnz,”’ Dublin 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,” Glasgow 


| 
| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,”’ London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTIFANT,"’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“FrepKos,”’ Belfast 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,” Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





Cable Address: ‘““FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


ANDREW Law WItiiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 





Cable Address: CAMELLIA," Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 


J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Cable Address: ‘“MaTLUCH" 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 
LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘Dx.icHt,’’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 





Cable Address: “ 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Grains," Glasgow 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ““CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





Dutch W 


NIEVAK 


Duteh Dues and Feiins Ae Agency for the 





Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK” 


Importers of FLOUR, SOLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Singel 72, 
AMSTERDAM 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““SIRENE" 
: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterd 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


F.Lovur IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


pence GREECE Head Office: 
JON STANTINOPLE RIA 
and Other Levantine a .¥) 


Markets 
Reference: ‘‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA” 





Cable Address: “ 


P. MEURS PZ. 
‘ IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


CHARLES GAL 


Hamburg—Prague—Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen—Lobositz 


PRAGUE II—Jecna 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
RAIN 


FLOUR MILLS AND G@ 
EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: “GALco,” Prague 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U. 8,A Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: Cable Address: ““HoroopcorP”’ 


France, Greece and Norway 


““Horoop” 
A 7 B lot: 


in 








Established 1855 


Cable Address: 


SCHOFFER & CO. 


ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


“Scuarrer,’’ Rotterdam 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: “Hinton” 





Established 1868 


J. TAS EZN 


IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
sécond clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘'TassIaNo” 


AMSTERDAM 


Established 1898 Cable Address: “Batis,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany 
““HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and aiete Cable Address: 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 


SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“Osigck,” Amsterdam 





Cable Address: 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 


Successors to W. Dunbar 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
“DunBaR,” Hongkong 


Established 1893 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 
HELSINGFORS 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Cable Address: “ 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


INTEREST,'’ Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


“WITBURG” 
“WITBURG” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: 


Established 1868 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FrLIxXHEN"’ 





Best American 





COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


References 


ROTTERDAM 





Cable Address: ““ HANDELSKAMER”’ 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON Jacques LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


’ AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
Cannone & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK" 
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Established 1895 


OTTO 


Cable Address: ““OrroMADSEN”’ 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MADSEN . 


Samples and offers solicited 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorgquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,"’ Copenhagen 


BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 


FLOUR AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 
IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anv FEED 


Cable Address: ““Parrr”’ 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR” 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 


Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 


References : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


‘ 

EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 


stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: “Or1ENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 





GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEorGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS” mtley’s 





KJAER & SAND 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “CoMARIUS” 


AXEL JACOBSEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Cable Address: Reference: 
“LEXA” The Northwestern Miller 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDBLOMCO”’ 





RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Bios” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
altic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘"WEDEBOER,"’ Hamburg 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 

Our former customers are again able to buy 

direct through us. We, therefore, wish to 

secure agencies of first-class American and 
Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““ROLFsENSON”’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Established 1891 


GULBRANSON & THOMLE 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “SELMOT” 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 





: R.KLE 


FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ‘““KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





T. KROEPELIEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





Cable Address: “UNITAS” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENOY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 











REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘ VILLARINC” 


JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 
Cable Address: “Rovira,” PONCE, P. R. 











Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 


Covers the Island of Porto Rico 
Cable Address: ‘‘VENROD”’ 
Ochoa Bldg. SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 








Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 




















C Advertising Mustrations ~ 
Half-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
Color Engravin ~LY 


\e AGT) 





Minneapolis 














Every sixth customer 
a shareholder 
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Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Darry, Pouttry, 


Horse and Hoe Frep BALTIMoRE, Mp. 


Inquiries Invited 


Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 














The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW. YORK, U.S. A. 











Founded 1795 


GOLDEN SHEAF 
High Gluten Bread Flour 





800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


BRIDAL) 3322"; 
VEIL ) 2% 


STICKELL’S BEST 


For Fine Cakes 











This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR (0.1% 


FLOUR MILLERS 
eka 4-10) 4m) oe @ 





FLOUR 






Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











world over. 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service” 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. The Walter Milling Co. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. FLOUR MILLERS Quality Flour 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ROCHESTER, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
mK GENUINE WW; THE BEST FLOUR 
GLUTEN FLOUR, George Urban Milling Company ah dal td 
pens on ag nay hy Reine ry Soe me a THE 
— Sea eae Everything the best of its kind an 
The ee ec rd ’ The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
Ww N.Y.USA Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. : ‘ 
| atertown, Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS | | MRRP Belivery | | QXTARIO PRIDE  vicTOR CIRCLE Cau on Ter. 
OES "RAMAN HOUR anvEMeac’ | |" King Victor Ys 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


Wm. Hamilton & Son PASTRY FLOUR 


MILLERS 
Spring, Winter and Rye Made Just the Best We Know How 
Mixed Cars THE BIRKETT MILLS 
Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N. Y. PENN YAN, N. Y. 




















DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 


Oorrespondence Solicited Estimates furnished on all work 




















dweller 


Peerless 








Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA 








oe Cad Is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 











“Dandy “Dough 


Cflour 


A new flour for 
the baker who 
wants the best. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY 
510 Seourity Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


wai et actin, Minn. NORTH LAND MILLING CO. 


oy a... Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Gorner Stone — a 


GOODHUE 


occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 


We are proud that patrons say, ‘“Always Dependable.”’ 


0 ther brands h t 
"who appreciate their qualities LA GRANGE MILLS 


Sor their particular product. RED WING MINNESOTA 











FOUR 


GoodbresdMakes |! CHRISTIAN MILLS || Qiu 


atchless Quality Flours FLOUR 


Semolinas and Ryes 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL Minnesota 


Fancy Short Patent MINNE APOLIS, MInn. Makes the 


PRIDE OF DULUTH Best Flour 
Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spri in the World 
First Patent ame eee aeeis Maeen 
250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 














APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear Springfield Milling 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. , - Company, Inc. 
DULUTH, MINN. | . Ja Springfield Minnesota 

















“Ethan Allen”’ Br “CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
The Ideal Flour CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


Fancy Minnesota CROOKSTON, MINN. 


‘iin | et PLO) U8 








Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills ne yTMLLD WY »y { ( , APOLIS, MINN 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WELLS, MINN. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















} “Big J oO” 
High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


Strong, Big Yield 
Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for Bakers’ Flour. 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Tittle Jo” 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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FOR MORE 


and Better Bread | We 
Roce at 


a 


| JERS 


FLOUR 


[_ EMPIRE MILLING CO: 
F 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY po 2 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









































The Difference Between 
E-A-CO Flour 


and the ordinary flours is just the 
difference between the choice and 
the common. And the difference 
in price is only in the first cost. 
Your balance sheet at the end of 
the year shows a saving if you 
use E-A-CO Flour. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











€& &A60 FLOUR 





FLOUR i |CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


An fnsurance of High Quality | HIGH GRADE 
“Worth the Difference ; ge is DuRUM WHEAT 

| Las SEMOLINAY 
HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato Minnesota MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 


MINNESOTA 
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bs soi 


- DULUTH-SUPERIOR MILLING CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





{ Duluth Imperial, Patent | 
“Without a Rival” 


Zenith, First Clear 


DURUM WHEAT~ 


‘aaa : 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT : our ease: senoune 


Direct loading From Mill to : N° 2 Standard Semolina 
Lake Steamers : Durum Patent Flour 
Quick delivery at seaboard and RYE ~~: 


IE 
all Eastern points Duluth Sie sis Rye 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





ERESOTA FLOUR 


MADE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anp ManaGErR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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Three Repeaters— 


KOMO 
PACEMAKER and 
SEAL OF AMERICA 


Each a peer in its class, so why look further ? 


SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 





“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Paten PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 


(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Golden Loaf” 2's ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
” 299 
“New Gold” granas “Marquis 
Correspondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








Red River Milling Company 


“CERES” 


Highest Quality 
Hard 


“No.Al” 


Highest Quality 
arc Hard 


Spri 7 P Spring Wheat 
— Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels P Four on 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 








ad Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


Li: G. Campsett Minune Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 





“PRIDE of MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 











EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 








Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 8ririoxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 

















New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 











MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


om Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. amber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 


Since 1830 


“‘Bodmer’s “Old Reliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER OCO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








Patents and Trade-Marks 


Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 


WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 





For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
. apply to: / land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco : Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


SCANDINAVIAN" AMERICAN LIN 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 






























E 





For freight and particulars app] a 
At New York, tO Funch, Raye & Oo., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
pce coe = Senses 6 Us., tas more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
ak epeer Bulla to Bameny, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 
t Boston, § bard’s Saas . P 
At New Seiten. to American c Chartering Special attention given to prompt 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans) Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 
At Chicago, M. ‘L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So, LaSalle St. dinavian Ports. 














CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
é ean 7 e ' Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera and Tampico, 
Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 





Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., CUYAMEL FRUIT CoO. 
an 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


























Route your shipments 
sa F. V. CAESAR 
ell Organized C Vv. 
reat Lakes 
- Traffic Counselor 
ARE d C Transit —_ Accounts a Specialty 
an promptness orporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
in forwarding individual ot ele aadiee awaits sania 
é shipments, are the natural ig to from coast to coast 
104 Ships outgrowth of International Also enexoslied passenger _ service: Mipway Evecrric ENGRavinc 
aaa Shen Mercantile Marine’s freight — | #oNBirA netween “baraio, 'N.TY. PODS se 3 
illion ‘Tons : . , ee ee ngravers:& ‘Designers 
56 Years’ SETVICE, organized and built Communicate with us regarding rates 1931 University Avenue 
up through 56 years of ex- and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. ST. PAUL 





Experience 
World-wide 


in Scope million tons prove ship, | PERCY KENT BAG CO. INC. 





perience. 


Frequent . : 

S ilings ping services that are world- Epwiy W. Sparks, President 

Special wide. NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 
“oe The high rating of our ships 


Flour secures the lowest insurance 
a Sag aie BAGS 


Ship via IMM. 
COTTON—PAPER— BURLAP 
Regular Services Between 


New 

ea oe ousenet London Antwerp Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
chrome Liverpool Hamburg Branch Offices: situated as to afford us excellent 

Philadelphia Houston and Pome. Minn. rae ite 

Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow Norfolk, shipping facilities. 

Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 








One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


- Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T. O. NERVIG, W. F. T.M. if ° 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 1 Ve VS 1 ‘4 O e@ 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
1 ; . * ° 
nneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo, Five Letter Revision . . . Issued in 1923 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT F j 
le by all its b h d by 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE src ye m epee tnat 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn.,U.S. A. 


Per Copy, $12.50 . Discount for Quantities 




















While multi-color printing 


is a prime factor of your: 


package, by no means over- 
look the importance of true 
quality in the bag itself. 
“Raymond” means a grace- 
fully-moulded bag made of 
tough rope paper, and of 
such stamina that it deliv 

ers your goods in first-class 
condition irrespective of the 
weather, the distance or the 
mode of transportation. 


> | ales Offices : innea.polis-Kansas 1 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















BRAND NAME 
in Multi-colors 





asm 














ee ee package moves 


quickly from the store shelf or 
counter—color supplies the snap—that’s 
why Raymond lays so much emphasis 
on color in printing brand names. 


Be sure your brand name is dressed up 
in color—on request we will submit 
sketches showing how you can derive 
the maximum advertising advantage 
from multi-color printing on the giant 
Raymond presses. 


Trade Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


e: 
RAYMOND BAG Co 


MIDDLETOWN, O. 
- Bostan, J 4 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















PACIFIC COAST ; 








wheats of the United 

States are ground by our 
Pacific Coast mills including 

high protein Montana 

Spring, Washington 

Big Bend Bluestem 
and Washington 
and Oregon 
white Soft 
Winter 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California Head Office San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington, Utah 4 Ay) Cable address "Sperry” 






 SPERRY FLOUR 


Largest Millers in Western America 


Our Ogden Sill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 

Ogden 


on GLOBE MILLS 


Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisce 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.’’ All Codes 


Cable DAteen: Pees WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:““CENTENNIAL”’ 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 




















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Cable Address: | NORFIOUR,” Portland 














Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


| 4“ ; 
WE ‘ 
| Te Q 
lis 
1H} 
HU} 


pr. 


ri 

at ont , | 

| WAS dinvnwal ONT 
BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 
& SEWING TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 














"S GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “EFEMco,” all codes. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. 
Cliff H. Morris, Eastern Rep., 447 Produce Ex., New York City SEATTLE, U.S.A. 















The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mrters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montane 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 














We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 1) mar peeeonm 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. —_with us 














BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHWEST~—Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


c ENTR AL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACTFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo, 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry HAHN, Superintendent 








Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: ““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Sreauime, Chairman of the 
Treasurer Board of Directors 
V. C. Nicnous, Vice President Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuackKENBUSH 


H. J. Parrriner, President and 


Rosert E. Sreruine, Editor Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrout K. Micuener, Managing Editor A. F.G. Rarxes, News Editor 
Joun P. Bropericx, Asst. News Editor 


W. C. Nicnois, Business Manager Tuomas A. Grirrm, Circulation Manager 
L. C. Witten, Cashier 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller, in United States and 
all other countries taking domestic postal 
rate, $2.00 per year (52 issues, including 
bakery elt a $4.00 per year elsewhere. 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
(pubisished on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month), $1.00 per year in United States and 
all other countries taking domestic postal 
rate ; $1.25 per year elsewhere. 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns. 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Acme-Ewans Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 

Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. 

Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta,,Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland.... 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Corporation, New York. 

American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 

Areese Co., New York, N. Y 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 

Avery, W. & T., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich.. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York. 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St, Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 
Bjornstad & Johannessen, Oslo, Norway. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Bour, J. M., Toledo, Ohio 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence, 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 

rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 

Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y¥ 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cain Bros, Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ...... cscs eceeecceces 





INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


Calecyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, L. G., Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla.. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Millfmg Co., Chester, Ill 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 6, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Davison, C. G., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
N. Y. 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y.... 

Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 

Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 

Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill 

Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Dudman & Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling .Co., Minneapolis 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 

Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Bas.. 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y...... 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 

Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 

Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis 

Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 

¥. 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 

Rotterdam, Holland ........seeeseeee 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Blectric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co..... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., 
Cloud, Minn. 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ......... 

Green & Gowlett, London, England 

Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 

Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 

Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larson, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England..... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills... 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. ... 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 


Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
International Aeceptance Bank, 
New York, N. Y.... ° 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 


International Milling Co., Minneapolis. os 
ecccccveresQOVer 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co.. Kansas City. 
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Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (. 
O. Astico), Wis. ....... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, * Bngiand. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, W. 8., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......... 
Jones-Hettelsater are Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ......- 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 
Joseph, I. 8&., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ......+++- cove 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Blevator bee Arkansas 
City, Kamae ....seeeeees : 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. ote 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., 
KanSaS soeeseeeeeee . 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada beeavee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 


eeeeeeee 


Hutchinson, 


Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, Na BWoccccccccccccecce ecccccece 


Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Tih. ccce 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y¥... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kesmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

land secoce eocsecee 
Krause & Franco, ‘New York, N. Y eeccce 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn..... 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway....... oe 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis, cesee . 
La Grange Mills, Red “Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. .ccccccccccccccsscccce 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill..........++. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 


eeeee eeeeee 


Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y........--+ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar .......6-+eseeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn...........-- 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Tl. ...ccccccscccccesevess ee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway... oe 
Long, W. B., Co., Chicago, Ill........ ‘ 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, IMG. cecccccccccsgesvcccvcce ee 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Te RI oo 65 6.0 6 09 6000s ceed ebeeses 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill........ évee 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow..... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. ¥ 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
tom, Dr Made ca dasecsicccossexess rrr 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway...........- 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
CRM Rab web vhs bd.as ade dbecee 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. . 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas . eves 
Pg Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Midway “Electric Engraving Co. St. 
POM MEE es acces cectcscc ccs seve 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Ohio 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas.. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 


Loottia, Mo. .cccccccccccccvevccccccsce 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, BBL. wccccce 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

BEORE, ccccccccvsdervecgstecssecdecscce 
Moore, Lester I., New York.........++- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

GRE, BEG. cocccsrcvececvccevevecsecoes 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn......... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y....... ee 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

COR, WO. Fe cccccccsccccvccccsccccccece 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling CO..ccccce 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa..... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 


New Century Co., Chicago, IIl........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TEARGRS oc cvccevccccvccsscccccscesece 

Clifton, 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 
N. J. 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 
Northwestern 
Northwestern 
Northwestern 


Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little ae, 
PRIMM, cvcscrccccccccccccsccceece ° 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
We. DH. cccccgecccvcccccsovcessoes Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. . 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ..........esee005 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich....... cece 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo........00- 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis.... 

Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 


MPUED covvviccccssederescedsestoccccce 
Peerless Sanitary 

Payette, Ind. ...ccccccscccccccccccccs 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detrolt, BIG. 2c ccccdecwecccscccceses 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.............- 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Wash. 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIll.......... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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77 
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Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.........- 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

Wwe, Wie. oc ccccccctecccsccccecess 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

. QTE TITTTrrt rt rk Teo te 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich...:... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIPOT, MAR. ..ccccccccscccccctsescoece 
— W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 


Richland Milling Co., Belleville, » «| 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

way 
MiveraiGe CoGe .ccccccccccccsessasceses 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 


Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
RICO ccccccccccccccccsovcesseseocee ° 
Rogers, William, New York, 'N. Becccsec 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill...........+. . 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIll.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

EMMI, BBG. 6:06:66 0:0 6000 006006068 SS 0.08 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

TERE. ccccrivccccccvecccecscoesesesese 
Secola, José kn & Co., San Juan, Porto 

BIOS soccccvecccossceceveteseccecsece 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De'E., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway..........- 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

p UY SEPP erererrreereerrecrirere rie 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Bemeaes CO, BEG. ccc ccccccscevesseses 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

DOMMAEE 2c ccccccccccccccccescanecese 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville.. 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern ,Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

| Ss GPPrrrrirrrerirry Tririi) (ite 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Imc., Bt. Lewis, Mo... .cccccccscccscses 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 


Mills Co., 


Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
Game, TOMES 2 .cccdccccvccsccsceese 


Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & oases Co., Eastport, 

Reeey TOE 2. v0 so vibe’ 6b ccvecses 
Sunset Feed & Grain i i Inc., Buffalo. . 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y........-. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


UhlImann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co..... eosce 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada ...ccccccccccscvccccecs 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C......+..+- 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 7" 

Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland oe 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

Kansas 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


FEAMGAS 2c ccc cccccccccccccccccescccces 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OFCOM occccccccccccscccccese 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

BORMM, LM. cc cccccccccesccceceevesocce 


Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.........+.+ 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Palle, Texas ..cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

TEAMGRD 6 cc cc cicccccccesccsccccccseses 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

BERET OE, GEE, 200 cbcwevevevvctoncesses 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


» 4 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, IIll.... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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: VERY owner who builds has to have 
faith in his builder. 


All of the details and specifications 
in the world will not insure good 
construction unless the builder has an 
aim beyond getting through with the 
job. 


We are not dreamers; yet, since first 
we began mill and elevator construc- 
tion we have tried to make every job 
a good job. 


We have endeavored to build so well 
that we could refer every prospect to 
the whole record,—back to the day 
we started. 


Today we can do that,—from the 
biggest job to the least. 


Ask for the complete list. 


That’s Building Above Criticism 


JoNeEsS-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





